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Art.  I. — The  Jlistoey  of  Scotland  from  the  Jievolution  to  the  Extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Last  Jacobite  Insurrection.  By  John  Hill  Burton. 

In  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

If  Scotsmen  are  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  effects  of 
its  union  with  England,  we  commend  to  their  notice  Mr.  Burton  s 
‘  History  of  Scotland  from  tlie  Revolution  to  the  close  of  the 
Rehellion  of  17*15.’  In  it  they  will  find  all  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  or  retarded  the  Union  fully  and  sensibly  discussed; 
all  its  results  examined  with  an  impartiality  not  often  to  he  met 
with,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  ])eriod  clearly  and  thoughtfully 
traced.  It  was  a  period  of  no  ordinary  importance  to  Scotland. 
The  events  comprised  in  it,  if  not  all  of  such  magnitude  as  those 
which  immediately  preceded  them,  certainly  left  an  abiding  im- 
])ression  on  the  institutions  and  social  features  of  the  country. 
They  constituted,  in  short,  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
system  of  things  under  which  Scotland  changed  altogether  her 
relation  to  the  sister  kingdom.  Hitherto,  though  swayed  hy  the 
same  sceptre,  both  countries  had  their  peculiar  grievances  and 
their  own  mode  of  dealing  with  them.  The  revolution,  however, 
while  terminating,  to  a  great  extent,  the  conflicts  which  had  dis¬ 
turbed  the  peace  of  each,  had  the  effect  of  turning  the  attention 
ot  the  respective  pe*oples  to  the  means  of  promoting  the  national 
aggrandizement.  Commerce  was  beginning  to  revive,  and  with 
the  blessings  of  peace  came  tho.se  requirements  from  industry  and 
enterprise  which  peace  brings  with  it.  The  interest  of  a  work 
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treating  of  such  a  j^criod  depends,  therefore,  for  the  most  ])art, 
on  the 'skilful  use  which  the  writer  makes  of  the  materials  within 
his  reach  : — for  we  sliould  concei\'e  that  liis  chief  difficulty  would 
consist  in  the  selection  of  these,  rather  than  in  obtaining*  them. 
Every  event  of  any  moment  called  forth  a  tiood  of  ]uiblicatioiis 
expressing  the  views  of  the  res])ective  parties  by  whom  ])olitical 
conflicts  were  maintained,  and  the  aj)})rehension  or  exposure  of 
Jacobite  ])lots  invested  even  com})aratively  trivial  occurrences 
with  interest  enough  to  give  them  a  ^dace  in  the  records  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  Burton  s  first  volume,  which  closes  with  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  treats  of  such  events  as  the  accession  of  AVilliam 
lll.;tl  le  settlement  of  the  cliurch  ;  the  struggle  made  by  Viscount 
Dundee  in  behalf  of  the  old  system  of  things;  the  massacre  of 
(Jlencoe  ;  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  origin  and  failure 
of  the  1  )arien  scheme,  and  the  Act  of  Security.  Each  of  these 
is  .S(^  fully  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  that  to  attempt  anything 
like  a  paiticular  examination  of  them  would  not  only  com])el  us 
«Teatlv  to  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article,  but  would  be  to  some 
ext<uit  unnece.ssary,  ina.smuch  as  most  readers  are,  more  or  less, 
ac([uainted  with  them.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Burton  luis 
arranged  his  naiTative  of  these  events  is  deserving  of  alnujst  un- 
(pialitied  commendation ;  and  his  opinions  in  regard  to  them 
evince  not  only  an  extensive  acipiaintance  with  their  causes  and 
eflects,  but  a  .soundness  of  judgment,  and  a  breadth  of  view,  fitted 
to  give  us  a  decidedly  favorable  im})ression  of  his  qualifications 
for  writing  a  satistiictory,  because  impartial  and  solid,  work  of 
history. 

Without  any  ])retensions  to  the  higher  graces  of  style,  and  all 
but  destitute  of  that  imaginative  warmth  which  invests  certain 
events  with  somewhat  of  a  }>ictorial  charm,  Mr.  Burton  is  careful 
in  his  examination  of  every  (piestiou,  graphic  sometimes  in  his 
ilescriptions — to  the  extent  at  least  of  giving  us  the  idea  that 
hel  las  made  himself  i\C([uainted  with  the  locality  described  ;  while 
each  event  is  so  systematically  evolved,  and  so  calmly  worked 
out,  that  we  rise  from  the  perusid  of  his  pages,  if  not  with  a  very 
vivid,  certainly  with,  a  satisfactory,  impression  of  the  things  con¬ 
tained  in  them.  This  we  take  to  be  as  high  commendation  as 
can  be  accorded  to  a  work  treating  of  a  peiiod  the  events  of 
whicli  are,  for  the  most  jiart,  not  such  as  admit  of  ornate  writing. 
It  we  except  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  there  is  really  nothing  in 
Mr.  Burton^s  first  volume  which  calls  for  anything  but  calm  and 
disjxissionate  reflection,  and  even  that  event  has  been  too  often 
contemplated  in  the  light  of  strong  party  prejudices,  or  at  least 
with  a  more  direct  reference  to  its  infamous  nature  in  the 
abstract,  tlian  to  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  It  would 
be  too  much,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  as  a  simple  fact,  and  in  its 
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nake»l  hoiTor,  the  murder  of  the  ^lacdonalds  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  luemor}"  of  William  III.  with  very  little  show 
of  reason;  yet  we  may  safely  aver  that  an  unprejudiced  and 
carehd  examination  of  the  evidence  which  luis  been  brought  to 
lii^ht  regarding  it,  would  have  tended  to  the  conclusion  at  which 
}>\v.  burton  has  arrived ; — that  the  king  gave  a  licence  for 
st‘veritv,  necessary  in  the  then  state  of  the  country,  of  which 
others  availed  themselves.  A  great  many  blunders,  and  perhaps 
as  many  wilful  penersions  of  the  truth,  have  been  connected 
with  this  subject  by  almost  every  one  who  has  had  anything  to 
sav  about  it.  The  tragedy,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  it  was  a 
very  dark  one,  has  been  surrounded  by  all  the  accessories  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  us  believe  that  the  victims  were  a  community  of 
simj)le  and  unotfending  Highlanders,  whose  greatest  errors  were 
a  lingering  love  for  their  old  customs  and  mode  of  life,  and  a 
coilain  chivalrous  faith  in  that  open  hospitality  which  put  them 
within  the  power  of  their  enemies.  Now,  this  romantic  view  of 
the  matter  falls  very  far  short  of  the  truth.  The  Macdonahls  of 
(Jlencoe  were  uiKpiestionably  not  only  amongst  the  most  restless 
of  the  Highlanders — they  were  mnvauders  of  the  worst  class. 
Apa!l  from  the  circumstance  of  their  comjdicity  in  the  rel)ellion 
kept  up  by  Claverhous(:‘,  they  were  notoriously  a  set  of  trouble¬ 
some  and  unscnipulous  thieves,  and  as  suck  were  not  only  com- 
])romised  with  the  government,  but  w^ere  at  feud  with,  and,  in 
tact,  lived  upon  the  spoils  riven  from  their  neighlajurs.  Hr. 
Ihirton  brings  this  out  very  clearly,  by  turning  to  account,  in  a 
]»lain  and  matter-of-fact  >vay,  the  description  of  the  gkxmiy  and 
sterile  glen  which  they  inhabited,  and  which  has  always  been 
largely  made  use  of  in  depicting  the  horrors  of  the  midnight 
liKtssacre,  showing  us  that  ‘  if  they  had  not  lived  on  the  reft  pro¬ 
duce  of  other  people  s  industry,  their  arid  glen  could  not  have 
sup|Muted  the  population.'  Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  it  is  well 
known,  liad  been  prevented  from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
until  some  days  after  the  aj>pointed  time ;  he  had  held  out  to 
the  last,  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  maintain  his  disloyal 
piwition,  and  was  therefore  liable  to  punishment.  Tlie  system  of 
punishment  agreed  u|>on,  however,  cannot  be  excused  on  any 
ground.  The  prr ject  of  making  the  feuds  of  rival  clans  avail4ble 
tor  the  extermination  of  the  disaffected  wfis,  it  must  be  admitted, 
a  most  nefarious  one,  for  which  we  cannot  find  the  slightest 
palliation  in  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time.  It  degraded 
the  government  into  an  engine  of  mere  destruction,  and  took 
away  all  the  dignity  and  moral  force  of  the  law  to  which  those 
Higldanders  became  amenable  who  did  not  take  the  oath. 

illiam  wjis  not  only  aware  of  this  plan  of  dealing  with  the 
disatiected,  but  sanctioned  it  in  a  jiroclamation ;  in  fact  it  had 
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been  the  policy  of  the  government  for  centuries  before,  and  he 
^vell  knew  its  operation.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  privy 
to  tlie  diabolical  design  of  quartering  the  soldiers  of  a  regiment 
coinj)osetl  of  men  who  were  the  liereditary  enemies  of  the  Mac¬ 
donalds,  in  Glencoe,  on  the  pretence  resorted  to ;  nor  is  there 
iuiv  reason  to  believe  that  he  did  more  than  approve  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  punish  or  intimidate  the  disaffected  Highlanders  by 
such  measures  of  severity  as  circumstances  warranted.  The 
odium,  the  infamy  of  the  black  tragedy  by  which  the  Mac- 
donahls  suffered,  must  rest  on  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Dalryinple, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland ;  on  Breadalbane,  who  seems 
to  have  been  iiiHuenced  in  some  meiisure  by  a  feeling  of  private 
revenge  for  depredations  committed  by  the  men  of  Glencoe ;  and 
on  one  or  two  others  who  were  in  the  secret,  and  whose  cor¬ 
respondence  in  regard  to  it,  Mr.  Burton  speaks  of  as  having  ‘  a 
very  fiendish  appearance.’  The  affair  was,  in  all  respects,  one  of 
fiendish  malignity;  it  makes  a  dark  blot  on  the  history  of  the 
])eriod,  and  covers  with  merited  infamy  the  memories  of  the  men 
who  were  its  originators.  The  purpose  of  it  was  signally  defeated 
by  its  cohl-blooded  character :  for  the  strong  feeling  of  sympathy 
with  the  survivors  of  the  massacre,  and  the  horror  with  which 
the  chief  actors  in  it  were  regarded,  had  a  decided  effect  in 
retarding  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  had  now  become 
obvious  to  most  men  of  sound  judgment  that  a  union  was  neces¬ 
sary,  and  would  soon  become  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  to 
both  kingdoms.  The  old  elements  of  discord  had  in  a  great 
measure  been  removed  ;  the  church  (piestion  had  been  settled  so 
far  as  a  settlement  was  then  possible ;  and  an  era  of  commercial 
enterprise  had  dawned  on  both  England  and  Scotland.  It  was 
])lain,  then,  that  if  either  the  one  country  or  the  other  was  to 
j)rosper,  a  cordial  union  was  necessary;  without  it  there  would 
have  been  innumerable  causes  of  jealousy  leading  to  discontent, 
and  probably  ending  in  a  ruj)ture,  which  would  have  brought 
about  a  union  on  grounds  the  very  reverse  of  peaceful. 

Early  in  his  reign,  William  had  evinced  an  anxiety  to  bring 
abcnit  the  union,  and  had  endeavoured  to  induce  the  English 
])arliament  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Burton  clearly  shows  that  from  the  very  first  the  chief  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  its  being  consummated  lay  in  that  short-sighted 
commercial  policy  which  Charles  II.,  with  characteristic  folly, 
had  revived  by  abrogating  the  complete  freedom  of  trade  between 
England  and  Scotland  which  had  been  established  by  Cromwell 
and  was  so  beneficial  in  its  results.  The  narrow  prejudices  of 
the  English  traders  were  awakened  by  the  consideration  that 
their  commercial  jiriyileges  could  no  longer  be  held  exclusively 
by  them,  it  the  two  kingdoms  were  to  be  thoroughly  united. 
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a  spirit  of  the  most  abject  selfishness,  they  reasoned  on  the 
absurd  belief,  that  what  wjis  shared  by  others  was  something  lost 
to  themselves — something  to  which  their  northern  neighbours 
were  not  entitled.  The  king’s  eftbrts  were,  therefore,  not  seconded ; 
liis  proposal  to  parliament  w\as  coldly  received,  and  the  question 
of  the  union  was  allowed  to  dro]>.  The  selfish  apathy  mani¬ 
fested  in  England  was  keenly  felt  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  con- 
stnied  into  a  national  slight.  The  feeling  of  nationality  was 
still  strong;  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  was  regarded  by  many  as 
an  outrage  uj>on  it;  and  the  pride  of  the  Scotch,  awakened  by 
the  contempt,  or  a])parent  contempt,  shown  by  the  English  par¬ 
liament,  sought  some  means  of  asserting  the  national  inde- 
j)endence. 

It  was  a])parent  to  the  most  zealous  of  the  national  party — 
even  to  sucli  men  as  Fletcher  of  Saltoun — that,  however  proud 
they  might  be  of  their  hardy  poverty,  it  was  necessary  that 
something  should  be  done  to  maintain  the  position  of  their 
country.  The  trade  with  France  was  at  an  end;  it  had  become 
treason  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  that  country  since  it  was  the 
refuge  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  and  the  centre  of  their  intrigues. 
Scotland  wjis  placet  I  on  the  same  footing  as  regarded  England 
with  that  of  the  Turks  and  the  Russians;  and  it  was  clear  that 
these  disjidvjintages  rendered  it  by  no  means  improba])le  that 
her  neighbour,  fjLst  advancing  in  wealth  and  power,  might  some 
djiy  make  an  attempt  to  annex  the  kingdom  rather  than  to 
incorporate  with  it  as  an  ecpial.  The  only  course  left  for  Scot- 
kind,  then,  was  to  endejivour  by  some  means  or  other  to  open  a 
field  for  foreign  trade.  The  achievements  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  h.id  excited  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  time,  and  called 
forth  general  aspirations  after  foreign  enterprise.  Among  those 
who  attrjicti‘d  notice  by  the  projection  of  schemes  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  commercial  operations,  William  Paterson  gained  notoriety 
in  connexion  with  the  foundation  and  failure  of  the  Darien 
Compjiny.  The  scheme  originated  by  Paterson,  of  whose  history 
Mr.  Burton  Inas  given  but  a  meagre  and  not  very  satisfactory 
account,  was  destined  to  prove  one  of  the  most  memorable 
things  of  the  period  to  which  these  volumes  refer.*  Brought  for¬ 
ward  at  a  time  when  Scotland  might  be  said  to  be  on  tip-toe 
for  some  proposal  that  would  give  it  at  least  a  chance  of  main¬ 
taining  its  position  among  the  nations,  the  ardour  with  which  it 

*  W  c  loam  with  much  satisfaction  tluii  the  life  and  writings  of  William 
Pat erson  are  shortly  to  be  given  to  the  publie.  Contrary  to  the  general  im¬ 
pression,  there  are  ample  materials  for  a  full  and  satisfactory  aecount  of  this 
remarkable  Scotehman,  whose  career,  though  chequered,  was  one  of  devotion  to 
the  g(X)d  of  his  country,  and  whose  w  ritings  shed  a  strong  light  upon  the  history 
of  British  commerce  and  finance. 
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was  rooeiveil  and  entered  into,  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at 
It  ottered  the  very  advantages  wdiicli  w^ere  sought;  it  was  far  from 
beinij  an  impracticable  scheme;  and  although  it  was  borne  on,  as 
Mr.  Ihirton  remarks,  by  an  intense  feeling  of  nationality,  the 
enthusiasm  regarding  it  does  not,  we  apprehend,  at  all  rettect  on 
the  characteristic  caution  of  Scotsmen.  The  act  of  the  Scottish 
legislature  conferring  powers  on  the  new  company  was  clearly 
founded  on  the  practicability,  by  a  settlement  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  of  opening  up  a  trade,  which,  though  intended  for  the 
sj)ecial  l>enelit  of  Scotland  in  the  first  instance,  was  not  to  he 
restrictive  in  the  sense  in  which  the  English  trade  then  was  so. 
The  half  of  the  subscribed  ca^ntal  could  be  owned  by  foreigners, 
or  non-resident  Scotsmen.  The  half  of  the  subscrij)tion,  open  to 
England,  was  filled  up  with  great  rapidity ;  the  English  capitalists, 
excluded  from  the  trade  corporations,  readily  seized  on  an  invest¬ 
ment  which  })romised  them  the  means  of  speedily  rivalling  the 
more  favoured  merchants.  In  Scotland  the  prosj)ects  of  the 
comjKiny  were  e(pially  brilliant;  but  the  jealousy  of  England  was 
awakened.  ‘  The  Commons/  says  ^Ir.  Burton,  ^  were  urged  on 
to  i\n  immediate  extermination  of  the  upstart  rival  of  English 
commerce.’  The  Lords  were  roused  as  ra})idly,  and  by  the  same 
infiutmees.  The  lKM)ks  of  the  company  were  seized,  the  directors 
(hvlared  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  it  was 
rt'solviHl  to  imj)each  Lord  Belhaven  and  other  2)ersons  of  note, 
wluKse  names  ap].)eared  on  the  subscription  lists.  This  course  of 
iMUidnct  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  series  of  insults  u})on  Scot¬ 
land  than  as  indicating  any  practically  operative  measures.  The 
other  m(*ans  taken  to  destroy  the  company,  however,  were  only 
too  ettectual;  the  English  ambassiulors  were  instructed  to  ])re- 
judict'  foreign  goveiiiments  against  it,  and  the  result  was  ruin 
and  <li.siisttT  to  all  who  hail  engaged  in  the  enterprise. 

’J'he  whole  history  of  this  memorable  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Scotland  to  work  out  a  commercial  position  for  herself  is  told  by 
Mr.  Burton  with  great  clearness,  force,  and  impartiality.  The 
course  adoj)ted  by  England  in  regard  to  it  was  exceedingly  dis¬ 
creditable,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  marvel  that  no  hasty  outlacak 
of  popular  feeling  resulted  from  it.  The  wrong  inflicted  sank 
ileep,  however,  and  it  was  keenly  felt  even  at  the  time  when  the 
mutual  animosities  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  supposed  to  be  in  a 
gieat  measure  extinguished. 

It  is  evident  that  \\  illiam  Sii\v  the  difficulties  into  which  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  failure  of  the  Darien  scheme, 
aiul  the  strong  jealousy  which  had  caused  its  ruin,  were  likely  to 
plunge  the  countr}'.  He  dreaded  the  consequences  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  awakened  by'  a  series  of  insults  to  a  nation  proud  of  its 
history,  and  not  yet  without  the  means  of  asserting  its  right  to 
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conduct  its  own  atlairs.  He  obviously  felt  that  injustice  hail 
lH.vn  <lone  to  Scotland,  and  that  the  only  thing  which  could 
avert  an  oiithreak  of  national  anger  wjvs  the  union  of  the  two 
kingcloins,  whose  ancient  animosity  seemed  to  he  once  more 
n‘vived.  To  the  last  his  energies  were  directed  to  bring  about 
this  result,  and  at  his  death  the  question  was  left  as  a  legacy  to 
his  successor,  whose  first  speech  to  parliament  contained  an 
urgent  injunction  regarding  it.  Still  the  shallow  views  of  self- 
interest  ])redominated,  ami  new  dithculties  were  arising  every 
day.  Scotland  had  ceased  in  a  great  measure  to  look  upon  the 
union  jus  jit  all  desirable;  but  she  wjis  now  determined  to  take  a 
.stc])  wliich  would  prove  her  inde})endent  nationality  to  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  merely  nomiiuxl;  lienee  the  passing  of  the  ‘  Act 
of  Security,'  decreeing  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  be  essentially 
.scpanite  from  the  sovereignty  of  England  in  the  question  of  a 
succ(‘ssor  to  Queen  Anne.  Tliis  step  wjis  tlioroughly  a  mitional  one. 

This  measure,  Mr.  Burton  tells  us,  was  the  object  of  a  long  and 
herc(‘  ]uirlijimentary  1  Kittle.  H'luirges  of  corruption,  tyranny, 
jind  briln'iy — denunciations  of  foreign  domination  and  insult — 
juid  Ijimentjitions,  rather  ferocious  than  pitiful,  about  national 
degnidjition  jind  slavery,  crowded  the  debate.  J\1  misters  scarcely 
djired  to  spejik,  lest  they  shoidil  be  considered  the  seiwants  of 
their  country's  enemies;  and  when  the  Commissioner  gave  assur- 
jinces  in  the  luqics  of  mitigating  the  fervour  of  the  House,  he 
wjis  .scornfully  Jisked  if  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Lord 
Trcjisurer  of  England,  so  as  to  be  r(?ally  able  to  keep  his  word 
should  the  House  acce})t  it.'  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  shone  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the.se  debate.s,  and  their  excited  character  will  not 
be  Wondered  at,  if  the  Header  bear  in  mind  the  indignitie.s  to 
which  the  Scotch  had  only  a  short  time  before  been  subjected. 
The  (»ld  spirit  of  strong  independence  had  been  arou.sed,  for  the 
libt‘rtie.s  ot  the  country  had  been  threatened — nay  a.ssaulted;  Jind 
it  is  no  marvel,  that  when  the  English  Commissioner  refused  his 
sanetiiui  to  the  Act  of  Security,  those  who  had  been  most 
juiinijited  in  the  debate  upon  it,  spoke  of  dying  freemen  rather 
tlijin  living  as  slave.s,  Jind  of  proclaiming  their  liberty  with  their 
swords. 

dhe  ])osition  thus  taken  by  Scotland  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  English  ]Kirlianient.  it  was  now  appjirent  that  Scotland  was 
not  to  be  trilled  with,  and  could  not  with  safety  be  longer 
trcjited  as  a  mere  province  or  hef  of  the  English  crown.  The 
jKirlijimeiit  which  had  the  boldne.ss,  as  it  unquestionably  had  the 
]H>wcr,  .so  tar  as  the  sympathy  of  the  people  was  concerned,  to 
Jiass  the  Act  ol  Security,  proved  to  be  more  than  the  form  of  an 
extinct  national  independence;  and  the  Engli.sh  government  was 
brought,  through  something  not  unlike  fear,  to  see  that  the 
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union  could  alone  prevent  a  decided  expression  of  hostility,  which 
ini<^ht  in  time  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  old  relations  that  luid 
obtained  between  Scotland  and  France.  It  was  now  plain  that 
there  were  other  considerations  of  interest  than  those  connected 
with  the  privileges  of  trade,  and  accordingly  all  real  resistance  on 
the  part  of  England  to  the  consummation  of  the  union  was  at  an 
end.  Hitherto  the  Scotch  had  manifested  nothing  like  anxiety  for 
the  formal  union  of  their  country  with  the  sister  kingdom ;  nowthere 
was  in  many  (piarters  a  decided  oppi>sition  to  it,  and  the  matter 
was  not  brought  to  a  conclusion  without  heart  burnings  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  almost  innumerable.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  narrative  which  Mr.  Burton  gives  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union;  it  is  a  calm  and 
im])artial  statement  of  facts,  the  value  of  which  will,  we  think,  be 
fully  appreciated  by  every  thoughtful  reader. 

When  we  consider  the  state  of  Dublic  feeling,  immediately 
prior,  and  even  up  to  tlie  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act  which 
united  England  and  Scotland, — when  we  remember,  moreover, 
that  the  ]>eople  of  the  lattt*r  country  had  really  no  great  reason 
to  be  sanguine  about  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  them 
from  the  union,  but  a  great  deal  of  injustice  in  their  recollection, 
and,  moreover,  that  a  large  element  of  disaffection  existed  among 
them  in  the  Jacobite  ])artisans,  whose  object  it  was  to  keep  alive  the 
sense  of  that  injustice,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  the  treaty^  ])assed 
so  easily.  The  union  was  certainly  not  ]iop\dar ;  addresses  against  it 
were  ]>resented  from  almost  everv  public  body  of  any"  imp(U*tance; 
riots  were  frecpient  m  Edinburgh  during  the  time  the  parliament 
of  Scotland  was  in  its  last  session,  discussing  the  articles  of  the 
treaty",  and  obnoxious  statesmcui  fre(|uently  made  a  narrow 
escapi*  from  serious  injurv.  Nor  were  these  disturbances  confined 
to  the  capital  city’;  in  Glasgow  there  were  formidable  riots;  in 
Dumfries  the  articles  of  union  were  publicly  burnt;  and  Mr. 
Burton  informs  us  that  a  ])lau  was  actually  concocted  for  a  rising 
in  the  south,  and  a  combination  of  the  Cameronians  with  their 
old  enemies  the  Higldanders;  while  both  in  and  out  of  ])arlia- 
ment  strong  o])position  was  manifested  to  it.  The  act,  ratifying 
the  union  passed,  however,  by  one  hundred  and  ten  to  sixty-nine 
votes. 

It  is,  and  will  ever  bo,  ])erhaps,  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
whether  the  Scottish  nobles  were  bribt‘d,  as  has  often  been  alleged, 
to  forward  the  union.  Certain  it  is  that  can  .advance  was  made 
by  the  English  treasury’  to  that  of  Scotland,  but  whether  by  way 
of  b>an,  as  arrear  of  siilaries,  or  for  the  ])urp(^se  alleg(?d  by 
L(K*khart  in  his  ‘  Memoirs,’  h.as  never  been  clearly  ascertained. 
Mr.  Burton  doubts  the  evidence  of  corruption;  but  there  is  no 
question  that  Dioney  wa^  clandestinely  transferred  from 
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Encjland  to  Sc4:)tl<ni(ly  and  kept  out  of  the  vsiod  oficial  chan- 
— a  fact  calculated  at  the  very  least*  to  excite  suspicion. 
Then?  ^vas  nothing  either  in  the  ciiaracter  of  some  of  the  men, 
or  in  the  character  of  the  age,  to  make  the  charge  ot  cor¬ 
ruption  im])rol)al>le;  at  the  same  time  it  seems  pretty  evident 
that  Lockhart’s  minute  and  circumstantial  statement  of  the  sums 
for  which  each  conscience  wjis  sold,  is  little  to  be  relied  on.  ^Ir. 
Burton  shows  that  some  of  the  noblemen,  who  were  s;iid  to  have 
received  these  sums,  gave  the  union  a  most  uncompromising 
opposition;  while  others  were  not  members  of  parliament  at  all, 
nor  yet  possessed  of  any  great  political  intluence. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  our  author’s  general  retlections  on 
th(*  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  such  iis  will  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  aj)probation  of  every  un))rejudiced  reader.  To  those 
who  erroneously  maintain  that  the  interests  of  Scotland  were 
sacriticed,  or  that  she  had  not  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  altogether, 
the  making  of  her  own  terms,  it  is  pt‘rha])s  enough  to  say  that 
she  had  the  framing  and  adjusting  of  the  tn'aty  on  the  very 
terms  in  which  it  was  finally  adopted.  U})on  the  whole,  the 
great  event  was  consummated  in  circumstances  calculattid  to 
atford  the  hope  of  good  results,  notwithstanding  the  storms  by 
which  it  was  attend(?d.  At  the  siime  time,  as  Mr.  Burton  well 
remarks  (p.  522),  ‘  it  was  too  little  rememl)ered  in  Scotland,  and 
wholly  overlooked  in  England,  that  in  the  Highland  tribes,  the 
Scotch  brought  with  them  into  the  new  empire  a  })eo})le  sepa¬ 
rated  from  themselves  by  a  shadowy  line,  yet  as  ditferent  from 
all  oth(‘r  inhabitants  of  the  island  in  habits,  o))inions,  language, 
costinm‘,  and  almost  every  other  (*mblem  of  national  character, 
as  if  tlu‘y  had  bet*n  found  on  the  African  shores  of  the  ^lediter- 
ranean,  or  on  the  slo])es  of  the  Himalayas.’  How  much  the 
I  niti'd  Kingdom  suffered  from  ignorant  neglect  of  this  peculiar 
people  we  shall  hereafter  see ;  but  the  reference  to  them  natu- 
rallv  introduces  the  remark  that  many  of  the  calamities  following 
tla‘  union  had  much  encouragement,  if  they  did  not  S])ring,  from 
that  haughty  English  nature,  which  would  not  condescend  to 
sym])athize  with,  or  even  kmnv,  the  ])eculiarities  of  their  new 
fellow  countrymen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Scotch  had 
much  to  Com])lain  of  in  the  mode  in  which  the  changes  incident 
to  the  union  were  effected.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Burton  remarks — 


‘  In  all  secondary  matters,  it  should  hav’e  been  the  policy  of  Britain 
to  have  done  as  little  as  possible  to  remind  Scotland  that  she  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  strangers.  The  great  service  which  a  central  govern¬ 
ment,  uniting  .several  interests  and  contlieting  elements,  can  aeeom])lish 
lor  its  various  parts,  is  to  save  them  from  the  tyranny  of  local  majori¬ 
ties  and  the  sellishness  of  provincial  interests.  In  these  shajies  the 
central  government  has,  in  later  times,  ever  exercised  a  benelieial 
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intlueiKV  over  Scotland,  and  has  bc^uii  to  extend  tliis  bcneliceiit  func- 
tion  to  Ireland.  It  is  a  lunetion,  liowever,  wliich  is  best  exercised  when 
it  a])])eai-s  le;ist  eonsi)icuously  to  emanate  Iroin  the  stran^aa*.  it  nii^^ht 
have  been  aeeoin}>lished  by  (juiet  elieeks  and  skilfid  adjustments  of  the 
balance  <»1‘  partit's,  while,  save  in  this  beiiehcent,  but  unconspiciious  in. 
lluence  (wer  them,  the  management  of  allairs  should  have  borne  as  cW 
a  rt‘semblanee  as  possible  to  what  it  would  have  been  bad  Scotland 
retaiiKMl  her  own  legislature.  Unfortunately,  whether  Irom  want  of  true 
statesmanship  or  the  trying  inlluenee  of  a  time  when  men  were  occu¬ 
pied  in  throwing  des})erate  stakes  for  large  prizes,  tlie  ])olicy  adopted 
towards  Scotland  was  far  dillerent  from  this  soothing  and  correcting 
charactei*.  In  almost  every  one  of  the  changes  enumerated,  the 
otlensive  act  was  otlcnsively  done,  and  the  country  was  ever  reiniiukd 
tliat  she  was  in  the  hands  of  ungenial  and  uninterested,  if  not  hostile 
strangers.’ — j>]),  SO,  81. 

Having  thus  far  followed  Mr,  Burton  in  bis  narrative,  remark¬ 
ing  on  bis  treatment  of  tbe  mote  important  subjects  embodied  in 
it,  W(‘  sbould  givi‘  but  a  very  im})eriect  account  of  a  boedt  j>ro- 
fes.sing  to  Ik*  a  bistorvof  so  eventful  a  })criod,  did  we  not  touch  upon 
its  la'ligious  and  ecclesia.stical  features.  It  is  in  this  depjirtinent 
that  wt*  sliould  most  readily  ex])ect  to  tind  tbe  author’s  general 
mural  conceptions  of  bis  subject :  for  tbe  ecclesiastical  history  uf 
tin*  peri*»d  immetliateiy  following  tbe  Kevolution  settlement  b 
both  curious  and  instructive.  Tbe  religious  struggles  of  the 
time,  however,  are  here  regarded  only  externally,  as  mere  mat¬ 
ters  of  history,  things  in  which  tbe  writer  has  no  ])ersonal  interest 
wliatevt*!*.  It  has  cost  him  little  effort,  we  believe,  to  write  about 
them  with  an  ap|)earance  of  im})artiality ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not 
ditticull  to  giu'ss  what  bis  own  ideas  are.  in  order  to  get  at 
them  w»‘  havt*  oidy  lo  turn  to  bis  brst  cbaptt'r,  in  wbicb  the  }h> 
silion  taken  by  tbe  \\  estern  Covenanters  is  clearly  defined.  The 
cbaractori.stics  and  doings  of  the  Cameronian.s  are  brought  vciy 
amply  lK‘tore  u.s — in  fact  they  are  almost  tbe  oidy  class  of  j)ro- 
loundly  religious  men  in  whom  ^Ir.  Burton  recognises  any 
supi*rior  (pudities,  and  these  be  Hnds  to  have  been  cliietlv  de- 
vi‘lope‘d  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  civil  matters.  Their  defence 
of  Hunkeld  is  one  ot  tiie  most  animated  episodes  in  bis  book; 
and  be  refers  in  touching  terms  to  their  heroism  at  Steinkirk; 
but  their  intolerance  is  an  insupi*rable  barrier  to  bis  considering 
them  as  entitled  to  admiration,  and  their  religious  zeal  is,  in  hb 
eyes,  nothing  but  ianatici.sm.  His  descriptions  of  tbe  revivals  in 
subsi‘«nn‘nt  years  have  ius  strong  a  dash  of  the  ridiculous  as  he 
Ciudd  well  give  them;  and,  generally  s})eaking,  be  leads  us  to 
inti*r  that  tin*  several  seces.sions  from  tbe  church  were  caused 
more  by  a  rigid  adhen‘nce  to  an  impracticable  tbeoiy,  and  to  u 
hatred  oi  tidt‘ration,  than  by  a  desire  to  preseiwe  puritv  ot  disci* 
}*line  and  to  avoi<.l  tbe  evils  of  JState-Cburcbi.sm.  With  bis  ]dain 
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narrative  of  ecclesiastical  events  we  have  little  or  no  fault  to  fiiul; 
hut  the of  his  deihictions  is  ofttui  ohjectioiiable.  AVe  are 
(|uite  at  one  with  him  as  to  the  iin])ractical)le  character  of  the 
o]»inions  held  hy  those  who  could  tolerate  nothing  either  in  the 
crovemment  of  the  state,  or  the  settlement  of  the  church,  unless 
it  came  under  the  auspices  of  the  covenant.  It  is  obvious  to  us 
that  tlu'  anti])athy  to  toleration  manifested  hy  the  more  rigid  of 
tlu‘  Preshyterians  tentled  often  to  bitterness  and  strife:  hut  we 
have  yt?t  to  learn  that  it  did  not  also  tend  to  check  the  growth  of 
a  latitudinarian  s})irit,  and  to  preserve  a  large  portion  of  the 
church  from  the  evils  of  state  control.  Even  though  we  might 
h(*  j»rt‘pared  to  admit  that  the  adherence  to  the  covenant  proved 
as  great  a  stumbling  block  as  its  first  imposition  in  the  form  of  a 
binding  force,  Mr.  Burton  ought  to  have  considered  the  })osition 
ill  wliicli  the  secessions  from  the  church  were  placed,  and  the 
character  of  the  church  at  the  time  when  those  secessions  occurred. 


Instead  of  this,  however,  he  seems  to  he  of  o])inion  that  dissent  in 
Scotland  arose  from  little  else  than  a  disposition  to  lag  behind 
tile  age;  and  ho  even  goes  out  of  his  way  to  institute  a  compari¬ 
son  ]u*tween  it  and  English  nonconformity,  which  certainly  does 
not  impress  us  with  a  very  favourable  ojiinion  of  his  information 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
siredcrs,  propt*rly  so  called,  fell  into  a  good  many  mistakes. 


These  resulted  in  a 


great  measure  from  the  circumstances  in 


wliich  th(‘y  were  jilaced,  and  from  the  strong  o])inions  they  held 
relative  to  the  duties  of  the  state;  but  thev  were  also  the  result 
of  a  high  iilea  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and,  as  Mr.  Burton  has 
shown  in  the  following  })assage,  of  their  unworldly  simplicity: — 


‘'riicy  (‘vld'iitly  acted  from  the  beginning  on  siini»le,  honest  iin|)ulse, 
without  guile  or  relianee  on  the  urni  of  tlie  ilesh.  d'liev  nuule  no 
arnuigenieiit  for  their  own  maintenance  as  a  chu-ical  hody.  And,  what 
more  nunarkahle,  tliey  organizc'd  no  system,  and  made  no  serious 
etldrt  to  hring  forth  the  great  ImhIv  in  the  churcli  wlio  certainly  thought 
with  them,  ddie  numhers  on  their  side  were  shown,  not  only  hy  the 
<M)ntimu‘d  increase  ot‘  tlu‘ir  own  IhmIv,  hut  by  the  formation,  a  lew 
years  afterwards,  of  tin*  Uelief  Church,  for  receiving  those  memlKTs  of 
the  estahlishment  who,  liki*  them,  lelt  aggrieved  by  the  ])olicy  then 
ruling  its  conduct.  IVculiar  eireumstanees  jirevent  the  dissentient 
<*lciucnt  Irom  spontaneously  .se})arating  from  tlie  e.stablishment  in  a 
compact  mass.  In  the  soutliern  counties,  touching  the  abode  of  the 
t  amcronians,  then*  w;us  a  ]>ri‘ponderance  of  clergy  who  always  aj)- 
prnached  their  j>rimitive  covenanting  sj)irit.  But  it  was  exactly  their 
]'rcpond(‘ranee  that  prevented  them,  by  having  matters  in  their  locid 
courts  tlu‘  ir  own  way,  from  feeling  the  grievances  of  tho.se  who  in  the 
luicldlo  and  northern  districts  held  the  .same  views.  Thus  tlie  .seee.ssion 
canu*  out  from  that  jiart  of  the  ehureh  where  locally  its  principles  were 
w»*akcst.’ — pp.  3ds. 
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Our  space  does  not  permit  our  entering  on  the  chapter  which 
Mr.  Burton  devotes  to  the  consideration  of  the  elements  of  discord 
in  tlie  episcopal  church  in  Scotland.  He  shows  very  })lainly  the 
dirtorence,  in  a  political  aspect,  between  nonjuravcy  among  the 
Scottish  episcopalians  and  those  in  England,  and  enters  minutclv 
into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  intrigues  of  the  former 
— for  such  they  must  he  called — in  favour  of  Jacohitism. 

W'e  now  turn  to  glance  at  what  may  be  considered,  next  to  the 
naiTative  of  the  negotiations  respecting  the  Union,  the  most 
important  ])art  of  the  work  before  us, — the  history  of  the  strug¬ 
gles  made  by  the  Jacobites  to  overturn  the  work  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  accomplish  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  We  have 
S(‘en  that  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  not  eftected  without 
considerable  ditticulty;  and  that  while  popular  feeling,  strong 
rather  than  enlightened,  perhaps,  had  manifested  itself  rej)eatedly 
in  direct  op])osition  to  that  event,  there  was  still  a  large  party 
ill  Sc(»tland  who  regarded  it  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which 
it  was  viewed  by  those  who  opjiosed  it  on  the  ground  of  national 
feeling.  Although  the  death  of  Viscount  Dundee  on  the  field  of 
Killiecrankie,  and  the  subseciuent  destruction,  for  the  time,  at 
least,  of  the  military  resources  of  Jacohitism,  had  shattered  the 
ho]H‘S  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  exiled  Stuarts,  the  ex})ecta- 
tions  of  a  favourable  turn  of  events  still  held  them  together,  not 
only  as  a  ])olitical  ])arty,  but  as  a  powerful  element  of  disaffection. 
A  coiTi'spondence  with  the  royal  family  in  France  was  regularly 
kept  up;  jdots  wer(‘  frecpiently  brought  to  light,  and  still  more 
fnM|\u*ntly  .suspi‘ct(‘d ;  while  the  Highlanders,  maintaining  their 
attachment  to  the  old  dynasty,  as  well  as  to  the  customs  and 
habits  of  life  which  the  government  had  to  some  extent  inter¬ 
fered  with,  constituteil  a  compact  and  reliable  force,  to  which  the 
Jacobites  could  at  all  times  look.  When  the  (piestion  of  the 
1  nion  was  brought  directly  before  the  Scottish  Parliament,  the 
partisans  c)f  the  Stuarts  saw  that  the  time  for  energetic  measures 
had  come.  \\  hen  Scotland  cea.sed  to  have  separate  objects  keep¬ 
ing  lier  in  dispute  with  England,  one  of  the  best  chances  of  a 
restoration  wa,s  gone,  and  accordingly  every  eftbrt  was  made  to 
excite  ]uddic  feeling,  by  reviving  the  recollection  of  past  griev¬ 
ances,  and  magnifying  those  wliich  were  still  felt,  by  showing 
that  an  incorporating  union  with  England  was  simply  submission, 
and  by  strong  ap])eals  to  self-interest,  founded  on  the  exclusive 
characti'r  of  the  English  laws  of  commerce.  In  parliament  the 
•lacobites  were  but  ])oorly  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton; 
but  their  idijects  were  very  directly  favoured  by  the  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  id  the  national  party,  led  on  Viy  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  and 
Breadalbane.  The  Act  of  Union  had  passed,  however;  and 
although  manifestations  of  disaffection  were  frequent  during  the 
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few  years  after  the  duinges  incident  to  it  had  come  into  opera¬ 
tion,  ,Iacohitism  became  gradually  more  feeble.  At  the  accession 
4 ►f  (l(*ori>e  I.  matters  took  a  sudden  and  unexpectetl  turn.  The 
Karl  of  Mar,  notwithstanding  his  protestations  of  loyalty,  was 
tlismissed  from  the  othce  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  and 
it  was  very  soon  obvious  that  the  new  king  was  not  likely  to 
pursue  a  conciliatory  policy.  The  great  gatliering  of  the  clans 
at  Mar’s  invitation,  ostensibly  for  a  hunting  match,  but  evi- 
ilentlv  for  a  pre-arratiged  political  ptirpose,  revived  the  spirit  of 
.lacobitism,  and,  a  few  days  aftiT,  the  standard  of  insurrection 
was  raised  at  Braemar.  While  matters  had  suddeidy  ])roceeded 
thus  far  in  the  north,  the  presbyterian  spirit  in  the  soutli  was 
aroustMl,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle — one  whoso  memory  will  long 
ho  honoured  in  Scotland — was  a])pointed  geiu^ral  of  the  army  to 
1»(‘  embodied  against  tlie  insurgetits.  liar's  army,  though  it  cer¬ 
tainly  contained  the  strength  of  the  Highlands,  and  was  reinforced 
by  large  contributions  from  the  Lowlands,  and  from  England, 
whore  the  »Iacobite  feeling  had  also  been  aroustul,  was  never  in  a 
thoroughlv  ethcient  condition.  It  was  ‘dividt'd  bv  the  varii'ty  of 
oonnsols,'  and  tjie  signal  defeat  sustained  from  Argyle  in  the 
battle  of  Sherid’muir  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  inci])ient  dis¬ 
contents  and  divisions  in  the  rebel  camp.  The  clans  wert‘  begin¬ 
ning  to  disperse,  when  the  Chevalier,  with  only  six  followers, 
landed  on  the  northern  shores  of  Scotland.  This  event,  which 
was  exp(‘cted  to  revive  the  drooping  cause,  had  a  totally  op]>osito 
('tfoct.  The  rebellion  may  be  said  to  have  ended  with  the  battle 
of  Shorid’muir. 

.Mr.  Ihirton’s  narrative  of  the  incidents  connected  with  this 
im])ortant  part  of  the  history  is  full  of  interest,  and  often  very 
spirited.  He  has  little  sympathy  with  Jacobitism,  and  his  picture 
of  the  (^iievalier,  as  lu^  appeared  in  the  camp  of  the  Earl  of  Mar 
at  l\‘rth,  is  w'ritten  in  his  most  felicitous  style.  He*  says — 

‘  Ih*  graciously  desired  to  sec  the  little  kings  of  the  Highlands, 
with  th  i*ir  arini(‘s ;  and  on  their  exhihiting  some  ])orti()ns  of  the  High¬ 
land  exiTeise  and  disei}>linc,  he  w’as  ])lea.scd  to  bestow  on  tlu'in  his  royal 
eonmuMidation.  But  the  aj)proval  was  by  no  means  reei])roeal.  'fhe 
Highlanders  were  strangers  to  those  s\d)tle  ])rinei])les  of  apo.stolie  or 
divine  right,  of  which  the  theoretical  purity  was  held  rather  to  la*  con- 
tuMiied  than  weakened  by  the  wretchedness  of  the  physical  medium 
through  which  it  might  ha])i)en  to  ])ass.  They  had  ever  been  ae(!us- 
toined  to  associate  greatness  and  authority  with  the  imm(‘diate  means 
ol  em])loying  them,  and  esj)eeially  with  ])jiysieal  strength  and  the  indi¬ 
cations  ot  eouragi*  and  determination.  Their  legends  n'lnindcd  them 
ot  instance's  where  deerej)it  or  timid  chiefs  had  to  he  de])osed,  and  to  he 
r(‘]>laeed  by  hardy,  daring  kingsmen,  who  could  clfectually  l(*ad  the  clan. 
And  will'll  they  saw  in  the  great  chief  of  all  their  chiefs,  the  never 
robust  Iranie  shaken  by  dissijiation,  the  feeble  lazy  eye,  the  sallow 
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rluvk,  thf  imUrlli*  smile,  and  the  listless  movements,  the  vision  of 
sueh  a  <leseendant  <»l’the  heroie  raee  of  Stewart  fell  upon  them  with  the 
eoldlu*ss  ot  despair.  pj>.  U^S,  llh). 

It  covdd  .Si'arcely  he  expected  that  tlK*  personal  intiuence  of  so 
(•ontt‘inj)tihle  a  being  as  is  litTe  described  could  have  any  eth  ct 
in  repairing  a  broken  (‘iiterjnise.  The  Rebellion  ot  ITlo  was 
from  the  very  first  in  bad  hands.  The  treachery  ot  Mar  io  the 
inten'.sts  of  the  Stuarts,  as  well  as  to  the  Hanoverian  family, 
cannot  be  doubted;  and  if  we  except  a  few  ot  those — such  as 
PtrwtmtwattT,  Kenmure,  and  Nithsdale — who  ex|dated  their 
fault  on  the  scaffold  or  in  exile,  there  wixs  no  moral  strength 
among  the  daec^bite  leaders.  This  in.suiTection,  however,  led 
verv  directly  to  that  of  Mhe  '45;'  for  the  severities  exerci.scd  on 
thoso  implicatod  in  it  had  little  effect  in  cmshing  the  Jacobite 
sjhrit,  if  they  di«l  not,  indecul,  fo.ster  it.  The  Highland  families 
w»  re  reduce<l,  in  many  instance.s,  to  the  most  abject  poverty; 
but  still  retaining  their  pride,  they  were  in  the  ]M>sition  of  men 
who  had  all  to  gain  in  a  desj)erat(*  adventurt*,  and  nothing  hut 
their  lives  to  loS(‘.  Nor  wen*  disturbing  elements  wanting  in  the 
Lowlands,  where  the  new  revcime  system  gave  rise  to  inci*ssant 
jarrings  between  the  government  and  the  people ;  whih*  tlie 
extensive  smuggling,  which  re.sult(‘d  from  the  strong  antipathy 
t«>  it,  i‘ni*ourag»‘il  a  lawless  and  reckless  nnule  of  lift*.  The  .*<ocial 
state  of  Scotland  just  before  the  last  Jacobite  outbreak  was  t*x- 
trentely  dt*ph>rable.  The  good  effects  of  the  Union  bad  sc*arcely 
beguii  to  be  develojK^tl :  for  the  changes  which  it  brought  into 
opi  iation  wi‘re  then  far  from  b(*ing  agreeable  to  the  majority  of 
the  peojile.  Ih'iieticial  as  most  of  them  ultimately  proved,  they 
were  reganled  in  the  light  of  unwarrantable  interferences  witli 


the  cstablishtMl  usages  of  the  nation,  and,  as  such,  they  were  fre- 
<|Uently  op|>osed.  So  .strongly  were  they  felt,  ind(*ed,  that,  not 
long  beton*  Mars  relK*llion,a  motion  was  actually  made  in  jiarlia- 
meiit  tor  tin*  re|H‘al  <»t  the  I  nitui,  and  lo.st  bv  a  majoiitv  of  only 
thret*,  oil  tin*  proxies.  Tluj  power  t‘xerci.sed  by  the  J^ords  ot 
Regality,  .a  feudal  jurisdiction  unfortunately  reserved  by  the 
treaty  ot  I  nion,  was  another  fruitful  source  of  grievances  iii 
many  ]>arts  ot  the  countiy’;  and  the  reader,  iinac(piainted  with 
the  s^K'ial  history  ot  the  period,  may  be  .surpri.sed  to  learn  that 
shurvtf,  (*ven  its  iihsnlutc  its  ihitt  u'hicli  'ire  dejtlore  amoitif  our 
tiyuMfitlatitjc  ntttaivs,  c.risfcd  ut  'tnani/ porfs  of  Scotlitnd'iif  the 
tiiiie  of  n'h  icit  ire  'ii’ritr.  S<une  classes  of  workmen  were  actually 
predial  slaves;  while  the  law,  as  regarded  engagements  between 
ma.<ters  ami  st^rvant.s,  wa.s  so  absolute  and  tvrannical,  that  the 
onl\  n*ctnirst‘  ot  the  latter  wji,s  in  flight.  Advertisements,  offering 
rt'%\ards  lor  runaway  seia  ants,  were  nearly  as  common  in  Scotlaml 
at  that  age  as  those  respecting  fugitive  slaves  are  in  America 
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now.  The  i>f  slaves  tor  the  plantations,  extensively 

nraetist‘tl  hv  the  Hii^lilaml  chiefs  and  others,  was  a  still  worse 
teatun'  the  social  state  of  the  country.  Mr.  Burton  intdrms 

jij. _ and  our  own  readini^  enables  us  to  corroborate  his  statement 

_ that  ‘a  foul  combination  was  sometimes  made  betwvcn  the 

feudal  landlord,  judges,  ami  the  corporate  authorities  in  seaport 
towns  for  the  kidnapping  of  healthy,  strong  young  peasants,  to 
l)e  sent  as  slaves  to  the  ])lantations."  This  infamous  t rathe  ter¬ 
minated  when  the  hereditary  jurisdictions  were  abolished.  Had 
thest‘  been  j>ut  an  end  to  at  the  Union,  such  a  tratlic  w’ould 
nevt*r  have  existed. 

Fi)sten'd  alike  by  the  irritation  arising  from  the  changes  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  Union,  and  by  the  rc*lics  of  the  old  social  system 
which  it  had  h‘ft,  »Jacobitism,  either  in  sentiment  or  in  [>rinciple, 
was  still  powerful  in  Sci>tland.  In  Kngland  it  may  be  said  to 
have  animated  only  a  ])arliamentary  party.  When  the  rebels 
niarcln‘d  to  Derby,  in  17  b).  the  Knglish  Jacobites  were  etlectually 
intimidated  by  the  formidable  thing  they  had  helped  to  call  into 
existence. 


‘  In  Scotland,’  says  Mr.  Ihirton,  Mt  wais  very  dillerent.  The  Union 
had  failed  in  ;u‘eom|)lishing  a  complete  fusion  of  the  two  j)eoples.  The 
predictions  of  those  who  anticipated  tyranny  and  insult  from  the  strong 
country  toward  the  wa*ak  luul  too  much  the  a}>pearance  of  fulfdment.  .  . 
Wliile  smarting  undi‘r  such  inflictions,  the  ])eo])le  gave  themselves  to 
sentiment  and  romance,  and  bethought  them  if  their  old  line  of*  sove- 
H'igns,  w’hom  tiny  had  so  relentlessly  discarded,  might  not  have  stood 
hy  them  in  these  their  trials?  I’he  ]H‘rseciition  of  the  Covenanters, 
and  the  impiisitorial  tyranny  of  the  Privy  Uoimeil,  had  migi'ated  with 
an  indistimd  hack  ground  of  ])ast  historv,  ami  w’ere  overshadowed  hy 
the  gricwances  of  heavy  taxation  and  national  insults  ])resent  and 
palpahh‘.  ^luch  had  luvn  heard  of  the  high  spirit  and  gallant  bearing 
ef  tliat  youth  on  whom  woidd  have  descmided  a  crown  fondly  helieviMl 
to  he  the  most  ancient  in  Kurope,  and  to  have  pass(‘d  through  a  line  of 
monarchs  unexampleil  in  length  and  continuity.  The  few  gallant  and 
devoted  imai  of  the  first  Idood  in  the  land,  w'ho  had  already  saerifici'd 
themselves  for  his  cause  in  self-imposed  exile,  called  out  tlu^  respectful 
sympathy  of  a  jieople  who  love  rank  and  admire  generosity.  They 
knew  not  the  ])etty  trickery  and  caballing  in  that  court  where  ])co])lo 
acted  the  gaim*  of  king  and  ministers;  and  the  thought  of  the  exiles 
who  hatl  cast  in  their  lot  w  ith  him  whom  thev  deemed  their  rightful 
sovereign,  (‘xhihited  a  singh*-hearted  tiurity  of  devotion  wadi  contnisted 
with  the  selfish  and  often  false  dependents  of  the  Hanoverian  Court. 
Pepular  literature  luul  long  befriended  the  cause.  All  these  attributes 
♦•ailing  forth  i>ity,  .sympathy,  and  admiration,  were  directed  hv  this 
I>otent  agiuicy  towar<Ls  illustrious  birth,  high  rank,  endurance,  gene¬ 
rosity,  ami  heroism,  and  took  ahold  on  the  imagination,  with  wdiich 
the  utilitarian  ])rinciples  that  <lictat«Ml  the  pari i amen tar\'  settlement 
could  in  vain  comjiete.  The  finest  of  these  old  airs,  simple,  but  sweet 
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liiul  plaintive,  whieh  ealleil  forth  the  admiration  of  Drvden,  hoeame 
allitil  with  ‘The  Aul<l  Stuarts  haek  airain,’  and  the  i\*storation  on  the 
h“^itiniate  hea<l  of  Seotland’s  imlependent  crown.  Jt  will  yet  he  .some 
time  ere  the  nu*e  die  out  in  Scotland,  who  have  felt  a  little  of  the 
romance  of  dacohitism — who  rcincmher  from  the  nursery  the  sweet 
smlncss  of  the  ballads  that  s})oke  of  the  youm'  })nnee's  heroism  and  his 
roval  line,  cmhodicd  the  wailinj^s  of  those  who  had  left  their  best  and 
bravest  on  fatal  Urummossie  Muir,  and  swelled  in  triumjdiant  ])n)|)heev 
that  for  all  that  had  ])assed  a  brilliant  day  was  coming,  and  his  adorers 
wouhl  Ir'IioM  their  idol  ai;ain.’ — p]).  410,  117. 

W»‘  ninst  ])juss  over  Mr.  Burton’s  account  of  the  last  Jacobite 
rebellion,  which  is  written  with  ^reat  perspicuity  and  vigour. 
Sutlicc  it  to  sjiy  that,  <learly  as  the  deliverance  >vas  jnirchased, 
Si'otland,  frt‘ed  in  a  ^Tcat  measure  from  the  irritation  kept  up 
by  tlu‘  intri;jpiini.j  partisiins  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  began  to  make 
consi(h‘rabh*  progress  in  realizing  the  benefits  of  her  union  with 
the  sistt'r  coimtrv.  The  course  of  legislation,  ado])ted  after  the 
rebidlion,  contributed  in  smne  mcjisure  to  remove  the  barriers  to 
.social  progri‘ss;  but  the  marked  im])rovement  in  the  condition  of 
the  p(‘o|)le  must  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  springing  up  of  a 
new  gtMieration,  among  whom  new  tendencies  ])revailed,  and  by 
wluun  national  prejudices  were,  to  some  extent,  forgotten. 

.Mr.  Burton  closes  bis  histiuy  of  the  eventful  j)eriod,  to  which 
we  havt*  brietlv  referred,  with  a  succinct  summarv  of  the  legis- 
lative  changes  etlecttul  m  1 74(),  7,  and  8,  and  a  chapter  on  the 
I’ondition  t>f  Literature  and  Art  in  Scotland  during  tlu‘  (haitury 
following  tlu*  Revolution.  These  it  is  scarcely  necessarv  to  (‘xa- 
mime  they  afford  but  little  that  can  be  of  intere.st,  after  the 
events  we  have  been  reviewing. 


Aut.  ll. — ^iiturahst  s  liamhlfs  on  ihe  iJcvonslih'c  C^oas'f.  llv 
Rhillp  Ib'urv  (lo.'ise,  A.L.S.,  «.'co.  Post  Svo.  j)j).  451.  London: 
.1.  Van  Voorst. 


1  Ills  is  a  delightful  s|K‘cimcn  of  a  very  charming  class  of 
books  which  are  Ivenuning  every  year  more  and  more  common 
amongst  us.  4'ho  increasing  poj)ularity  of  illustrated  works  on 
n.atural  history  is  :v  chet‘ring  sign  of  the  healthy  tone  <d‘  the 
public  mind,  and  ot  tlu'  strong  love  for  pure  and  simple  intellec¬ 
tual  enjo\ment  which,  W(‘  believe,  in  spite  of  all  the  utilitarianism 
ot  the  age.  is  growing  up  around  us.  We  look  on  these  works 
.us  I  »nng  much  inore  than  merely  extending  the  bounds  of  natural 
s(.ience,  and  giving  delight  to  the  present  race  of  naturalists. 
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We  consider  them  as  ])reparincr,  for  that  vast  field  of  intelligence 
which  national  education  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  up  and 
hriniiing  into  cultivation,  the  stH‘d-corn  with  which  the  new  soil 
will,  we  tnist,  be  largely  sown,  to  grow  up  and  fructify  in  the 
minds  of  millions  into  harvests  of  ]nire  and  rational  delight. 
If  the  increased  national  int(‘lligence  for  which  we  are  so  ear- 
nestlv  looking  is  only  to  find  an  outlet  in  inuniei])al  disputes, 
or  in  the  detiiils  of  a  hard,  political,  or  mechanical  ])hilosophy, 
our  gain,  we  suspt'ct,  will  be  a  very  <piestionable  (Uie,  for  w'e  can¬ 
not  agree  with  Mr.  CVdulen  that  the  news])aper  (at  least  as  news- 
papors  are  now)  is  the  lu'St  working  man’s  encyclopaulia.  And 
yt‘t  in  what  else  can  the  awakened  intelhet  of  our  working 
millions  exert  itself  save  in  such  (piestions,  hitherto  too  often 
conducted  in  the  dram-shop,  and  leading  to  disaffection? 

.  Bt*sides  taking  his  share*  in  the  discussion  of  the  great  social 
and  political  (piestions  of  the  day,  the  working  man  wants  some 
other  occupation  for  his  hours  of  recreation,  and  nowhere  is 
there*  for  him  so  suitable  a  field,  or  one  in  which  he  can  c‘xpatiate 
So  freely  as  in  the  amjde  and  delightful  domain  of  natural 
seiemce*.  The^  occupation  he  re*(|uires  is  one  which,  while  it 
satisfies  the  mental  apjietite,  should  conduce  to  the  bodily  health; 
it  should  beche*ap,  accessible,  and  as  much  as  possible  out  of  doors. 

Among  our  working  men,  once  ])ossessed  of  a  good  elementary 
education,  will  ])robably  by-and-bye  arise  some  of  our  best 
naturalists.  Look  at  that  extraordinary  book,  ‘  The  Old  lied 
Sandstone*,’  and  see  what  a  Scottish  epiaiTyman  can  do!  Truly 
a  wonde‘rful  book,  (‘levating  its  author,  in  our  judgment,  to  the 
rank  among  Scottish  geailogists  which  Robert  Rums  bears  in 
Scottish  song,  (live  our  English  artizans  an  education  such  ms 
is  secured  for  the  Scottish  ])easant,  and  w^e  shall  soon  see  the 
houndaries  of  natural  knowle‘dge  immensely  exte*nde‘d, — not  only 
from  the  increased  number  of  observers  of  nature  which  we  shall 
thus  obtain,  but  ]>artlv,  too,  from  the  sniterior  character  and 
training  of  some  of  thexse  observers.  Ry  the  discipline  of  his 
daily  toil  the  intelligent  working  man  is  (ulucate‘d  to  habits  of 
patience*,  and  has  learned  to  be  content  with  accumulating  r(*sults 
hy  slow  eh*gre‘cs.  The?se  are  invaluable  epialities  for  the  minute 
ohserver  of  nature;  and  it  is  ])robable  that  the  want  of  these 
<iualitie‘s  has,  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  kept  back  in- 
<puring  and  active  minds  from  the  study  of  natural  science. 
Impatience  of  detail,  and  of  steady,  ])atient,  ]dod(ling  attention, 
IS  tatal  to  the  succe,*ss  of  a  stude*nt  in  any  of  the  sciences  based  on 
observation;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  training  of  an 
intclligont  artizan  is  at  least  as  well  fitte^d  for  a  field  naturalist  as 


that  ot  a  student  ejf  literature  or  philosophy. 

for  the  purpe)se  in  view,  such  branches  of  natural  sci 


science  as 
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tin*  working  man  imd  tradesman  can  ]mrsue  ^vill  have  tol)emoro 

ami  more 

rlalM»rately  rccordinl  or  severely  classitied, — not  by  any  iiieans 
tliat  we  would  wish  to  see  an  educated  iirtizan  class  ‘  ])layino-  at 
S4'ience/  hut  that  by  making  the  terms  int(‘lligible,  by  gdving 
Knglish  names  to  things  now  too  often  clothed  in  pedantic  gib- 
lM*ri>h,  and  by  furnishing  (dementary  treatises  amply  illustrated 
(wliich  the  calotype  and  [)rogress  of  engi'aving  bid  fah*  to  enable 
us  to  do\  wt*  should  remove  out  of  the  way  of  the  working  niaii 
im»st  of  tlu‘  obstacles  wiiich  obstruct  the  paths  of  science,  and 
smoi»th  tlie  way  for  him  to  its  higher  elevations. 

Wlieii  sucli  men  ;us  Dr.  Lindley  and  Professor  Airey  can  ad- 
viH*atc  th»‘  jmpularizing  of  the  sciences  in  which  they  are  so 
di>tiii;;uisht‘d,  to  urge  it  for  the  s;ik(‘  of  the  working  man  cannot 


bo  aMTibod  to  any  want  of  reverence  for  the  ‘  dignity'  or  ‘  learn¬ 
ing’  with  whi<*h  scituice  has  been  hitherto  investt*d.  e  liave 
not,  howover,  spaci*  ln‘re  to  dwell  further  upon  this  idea  ;  but  we 
beliovo  a  mighty  changt*  will  be  wrought,  l)y  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  of  tin*  |K‘oph‘,  in  thi‘  depositaries  of  scientitic  knowledg(\ — 
that  th»‘  nundKT  (d’  n  ailers  and  of  students  of  such  works  as  this 
of  Mr.  t  itisse  (divested  ol  a  tt*w  technicalities),  will  be  very  greatly 
cnl.-irgod, — that  a  new  and  ample  Held  for  enterprize  among  the 
juildishors  of  similar  works  will  be  ojK'iied  u]),  and  that  in  the 
illimitable  domain  of  natural  history  are  provided  for  an  educated 
nation,  in  endless  scopi*  and  variety,  lields  adajded  to  the  tastes 
ot  each,  and  the  taetdties  and  |)owers  of  all,  wherein,  while 
extending  the  bounds  of  science,  and  furnishing  fresh  illustratiinis 
ol  the  inlinite  go^uliiess  ot  the  (’reator,  they  may  be  cultivating 
loi  themM‘lves  health,  virtue,  and  happiness. 

1  his  book  is  the  record  ot  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
occupied  the  author  during  a  nine  months'  residence  on  the 
charming  shores  ot  North  and  South  Devon.  Though  mi  ex- 
celh'ut  guide  t«i  the  s<‘a-shore  naturalist,  it  is  by  no  means  a  book 
of  .systematic  zoology,  a  fault  which  the  unbounded  love  most 
ri'aders  teel  tor  tlilbert  bite’s  ‘  Natural  History  of  Selbourne' 
NNouhl  >1*^111  to  ])rovi‘  to  be  to  the  mass  of  readers  one  of  the 
highe.st  |»ossible  recommendations.  Along  with  many  elaborate 
and  admirable  d(‘scripti(His  ot  the  anatomy  and  ])hvsiolog}’  ot 
creatures  little  known  to  the  naturalist  who  has  not  "made  this 
.spj*tialt\  his  stutly,  and  some  curious  and  novel  views  respecting 
‘  the  alternation  of  generations,  the  embrvologv  and  developmeiit 
ot  the  ziHiphytes,  and  the  nature  and  fiinction  of  their  spt'cial 
organs,  along  with  these  we  have,  to  use  the  author’s  words, 
|H  ^onal  narrati\e,  liH  al  anecdote,  and  traditionarv  legend,  and, 
in  .s  lort,  ail'  thing  and  everything  that  having  conveved  pleasure 

and  inmrest  to  m)*self,  I  thought  might  entertain  and  please 
mv  reader. 
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Tlie  reader  is  not  desired  to  stand  incessiintly  over  the  niiero- 
or  >vateli  continually  the  ‘  sea-change’  which  comes  over 
the  oljects  of  his  scientitic  iiuiuiry. 

‘  1  vrnture  to  ivsk  your  eoin|>anioii.‘<lu|),’  the  author  says,  ‘eourteoas 
readiT.  iu  luy  rambles  over  tield  ami  down  in  the  fresh  dewy  morning; 

1  ask  YOU  U)  listen  with  me  to  the  earol  of  the  lark  and  the  hum 
of  tlie  wild  bee;  I  ask  you  to  stand  with  me  at  the  edge  of  the 
|)nri|)iee,  and  mark  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun  ;  to  wateh  .with 
me  tlie  mantling  tide  as  it  rolls  inward,  and  roars  among  the  hollow 
eaves;  I  ask  vou  to  shan*  with  im‘  the  delightful  emotions  which 
the  eontemplation  of  unhoumled  hefuity  and  heneliei'uee  ever  calls  up  in 
tlu‘  eiiltivati‘d  mind.’ — p.  0. 

And  so  with  ‘  a  heart  that  watches  and  receives’  we  trust 
inaiiv  a  reader  wdl  set  forth  with  our  author,  and  return  from 
his  pleasant  companionship  a  coiitirnied  laitluisiast  in  natural 
historv.  We  wish  our  most  constant  reader  no  more  agreeable 
and  well-inforineil  guide  tlian  Mr.  (lossein  his  nimhh's  along  the 
sea-slnnv.  For  In*  is  one  of  that  order  of  naturalists,  largely,  we 
lu'lii've  (notwithstanding  the  asserted  scepticism  of  the  age),  in- 
(  leasing  in  this  country,  ‘  who  look  through  x^ature  u})  to  Nature’s 
tlt>d,’oiu*  of  those  who  is  not  content  with  the  mere  ililettantism 
of  science,  who  does  not  rest  satislied  with  a  delicate  disst'ction, 
vr  rt'search  into  the  physiology,  or  familiarity  with  the  habits 
and  contrivances  of  the  creatures  which  are  the  object  of  his 
study,  but  who  feels  through  all — 

‘  A  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeplv  interfused, 

Wh  ose  dwelling  is  tin*  light  of  setting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  tlie  mind  of  man; 

A  motion  ami  a  s])irit  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  ol»jects  of  all  thought, 

Ami  rolls  through  all  things.’ 

Mr.  (losse  has  a  hap])y  faculty  of  tinding  a])t  comparisons,  in 
homely  and  familiar  objects,  to  things  that  are  rare,  or  p(*rha])s 
observod  by  himself  for  the  first  time,  a  faculty  exceedingly 
valuable  to  a  naturalist,  and  esjnrially  to  a  littoral  and  micro- 
sc'opic  observer  of  nature. 

iN>r  examph*,  alter  an  elaborate  and  l)eautiful  description  of 
our  native  madrepore,  he  siiys,  iu  a  note,  ‘  A  singularly  good  re- 
pn*sentation  ot  .a  highly-i'oloured  specimen  ot  our  madrepore  may 
Ik*  obtained  by  cutting  iicross  a  npe  strawberry  of  moderate  size. 
I  he  mouth,  with  its  painted  margin,  the  Vandyke  circle  of  Hesh 
colour,  and  even  the  radiating  white  plates,  are  all  there  with 
vra/i sell nice.'  (p.  114,  note.) 

And  again,  in  describing  the  paintevl  scallop  (Pecten  ujtcr- 
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rvl(rls),  and  speaking  of  the  row  of  brilliant  geinimilos  sii]>posed 
to  be  the  t‘Ves,  ‘a  row  of  minute  circular  points,  of  high  rt*frac- 
tive  power,  iKissessing all  the  brilliancy  of  ])recious  stones,  looking, 
indt*i‘d,  like  diainoiids  of  the  first  water,  each  .st)t  in  a  ring  or 
K^Kket  W  black  substance,  which  greatly  enhances  their  beauty/ 
he  takes  the  following  homely  and  hap))y  illustration: — ‘^Ihose 
who  are  familiar  with  the  ])incushions  so  fretpiently  made  between 
thewalves  those  very  scallop  shells  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  restunblance  by  the  living  animal  to  its  homely  but 
useful  substitute  ;  and  the  beautiful  eyes  themselves  might  he 
readily  mistaken  for  two  rows  of  diamond-headed  j)ins,  carefully 
and  regularly  stuck  along  the  two  edges  of  the  jnnciishion/  (p.  t})) 

So,  also,  describing  the  lovely  daisy  anemon(‘  {act Inin  hellls). 
In*  paints  in  a  verv  graphic  way  the  distinction  between  this  and 
other  anemones  of  the  sea-shore  (of  which  latter  the  disk  is 
men‘ly  tlu*  (uid  of  a  short  thick  columnar  body),  by  saying,  of 
iH'Uift,  ‘  Its  form,  vi(*wed  externally,  is  that  of  a  shallow  cuj>,  but 
its  surface  is  in  general  almost  Hat,  or  fi  very  little  depn'ssi'd  to 
th(‘  centre.  Tltc  v'hole  hcors  a  lilcenci^s  clatter  than  usual  to  a 
fhtvrr  with  a  /(Hffstalk.*  (]>.  -S.) 

And  again,  after  a  ])ortrait  of  our  smallest  native  })i]>e-fisli 
(Si/wfni(th}(s  luinhriciforniis),  painted  with  all  the  delicacy, 
accuracy,  and  finish  of  an  i‘X(|uisite  miniature,  he  concludes  thus: 
‘  In  captivity  th(‘  manners  of  this  pretty  little  fish  are  amusing 
ami  engaging.  Its  beautiful  eyes  move  indepemhuitly  of  each 
oth»*r,  which  givt's  a  most  curiiuis  effect  as  you  watch  its  little 
fa«*e  through  a  lens  ;  one  eye  being  directed  towards  your  face, 
with  a  (|uick  glance  of  appanuit  intelligence,  whih*  the  other  is 
either  at  rest,  or  thrown  hither  and  thither  at  various  other  objects. 
f  was  sfrotaflt/  ronimlcd  of  that  stranr/e  reptile^  the  vhariu- 
huoi.'  (p.  ISO.) 

Ami  to  conclude  tlu'  examples  of  the  graphic  comparisons  of 
our  auth(U\  than  which  lor  the  pur])ose  of  ])oj>ularizing  natural 
K'ienct'  nom*  is  mor(‘  valuahle  to  a  writer,  w'e  qiiotti  the  folhnving 
laughable  and  forcible  illustration  of  ‘thesjural  ])olvj>idoms  ot 
itUularia  avirularia^  one  of  the  most  curious  of  our  native 
zoo])hytes.  ‘  I  he  s]>ecimens  are  j)articularly  fine;  the  cells 
ti'uanted  with  h(‘althy  polyj)es  in  great  numhers,  })rotruding  their 
crystal  stars  ot  tentach  s,  and  covered  with  scores  of  birds’  heads, 
nodtling  to  and  tro  their  bald  heads  like  so  manv  old  men  sleep¬ 
ing  at  cluiich.  and  opening  and  shutting  their  frightfully  gaping 
jaws  like  snapjung  turtles.’  (p.  -205.)  Lest  any  timid  read  Jr  may  he 
dt‘trir<‘d  tiom  maKing  actpiaintance  W’ith  these  monstiTs,  we  may 
ieas>un‘  him  (»r  lu*r  hy  remarking  that  all  thesti  sle(q)ing  old 
]m*n  and  snapping  turth\s,  besides  a  vast  varietv  of  sjxuiges, 
coral.",  sea-weeds,  and  myriads  ot  other  plants  and  plant  animals, 
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were  contained  on  a  small  fracfinent  of  rock,  ‘  scarcely  l>igger 
than  a  jH*nny  piece/  whose  inultitiulinous  inhabitants  and  wide 
domain  of  vegetable  life  are  revealed  by  the  microscope. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  (jiioting  a  sentence  or  two  ((piite  as 
characteristic  of  our  author,  as  the  hap])y  ])ower  of  illustration 
referred  to)  with  which  he  concludes  his  cursory  survey  ot  the 
world  contained  in  the  surface  of  his  fragment  of  rock  : — 

‘  What  a  vast  amount  of  ha])])iness  we  here  get  a  glim])se  of !  For  life, 
the  inen‘  exercise  of  functions  in  health,  and  in  siiital)le  circumstances 
and  conditions, — the  circumstances  and  conditions,  I  mean,  for  which 
tlie  cri‘atun‘s  tlicmsclves  are  fitted, — is  undoubtedly  enjoyment,  ])ro- 
hahly  (jf  as  higli  a  nature  as  the  inferior  animals  are  capable  of  receiving. 
We  iu‘i‘d  not,  then,  ask  for  what  })urpose  (lod  has  made  so  great  a 
varii'ty  of  creatures  of  no  ajiparcnt  benelit  to  man.  Is  it  not  an  end 
worthy  of  a  Iknng  infinitely  wise  and  good,  that  he  has  stocked  every 
nook  and  corner  of  Ids  world,  even  to  overllowing,  with  sentient 
existences,  capable  of  pleasure,  and  actually  enjoying  it  to  the  full,  hour 
by  hour,  and  day  by  day?’ — j).  207. 

Wlndhcr  wo  can  hdlow  our  author  as  cordially  in  the  bound- 
loss  ben(‘volonco  of  his  hopes  res])ecting  the  future  destiny  of  pipe 
fishes  and  medusa^  as  in  the  above  rejily  to  that  conceit  and 
almost  inconceivable  narrowness  of  sold  which  is  continually 
wondering  why  Ood  created  things  of  no  apparent  use  to  man, 
we  cannot  very  well  say;  infinitely  lietter,  however,  is  his  kindly 
creed,  than  others,  which  in  some  cars  sound  more  orthodox. 
‘  Wi‘  may  suppose  that  at  least  the  invertebrate  portions  of  the 
animal  creation  suffer  their  share  of  the  fall  rather  corporately 
than  individually,  rather  nominally,  in  dignity,  than  consciously, 
in  ])ain  and  want,'  and  ‘  when  creation  shall  be  more  than  rein¬ 
stated  in  ])rimal  honour’  Air.  Gosse  hopt‘s  that  ‘even  these  low¬ 
born  atoms  of  almost  unseen  and  unsus])ected  life,  shall  in  some 
way  <u*  other  get  an  augmentation  of  haj)])iness,  and  thus  take 
their  humble  sliare  in  the  ble.s.sing  of  the  redeemed  inheritance.' 

Tims  even  the  microscojiic  naturalist  finds  his  sympathies 
extend  through  the  creatures  with  whom  he  becomes  familiar,  to 
what  we  call  the  verge  of  creation,  and  he  embraces  all  animate 
nature,  with  a  sentiment  such  as  that  we  call  superstition  in  the 
Indian — 

‘  W  ho  thinks,  translatid  to  his  native  skv. 

Mis  faithful  dog  shall  hear  him  company.’ 

^\  e  .are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  ([note  some  of  the  arti.stic  anato¬ 
mical  .sketches  which  Mr.  Gos.se  give.s,  especially  of  the  actiiii<e 
and  other  zoophytes;  his  remarks  on  the  embryology  of  a  inedu- 
‘'^nd  rp.  <SJ)),  and  his  views  and  ob.servations  on  the  speci.al  organs 
of  this  obscure  cla.ss  of  creatur(\s.  One  or  two  of  his  .sea  views, 
too,  painted  with  a  Turner’s  effect  and  a  Turner’s  eye  for  light  in 
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thf*  ]>4*ints  of  the  scene,  we  should  liave  liked  to  give,  luit  can 
only  refer  our  Header  to  tlie  work  itself,  and  content  ourselves 
with  a  <|UotAtion  or  two  about  Rock-|x>ols. 

d'hat  Mr.  Gosse  is  an  enthusiastic  workman  the  following 
par;igra]>hs  testify.  ’  *  What  a  delight  it  is  to  scramble  among  the 
rough  n»cks  that  gird  this  stern  iron-bound  coast  (Ilfracombe), 
and  ]»‘cr  into  one  aftcT  another  of  the  thousand  tide-pools  that 
lie  in  their  cavities!’  (p.  I8(i.)  In  these  rock-pools  our  author 
luxuriates  l)eyond  measure : — 

‘beaviiii^the  shell  oolloetors,  T  strolled  down  the  long  narrow  inlet, 
of  whieh  the  shell  heaeh  was  the  head,  towards  the  tide-junds  at  the 
water's  edi^e.  It  was  a  long  way  down  the  eove,  whieh  resend )les  a 
narr«»w  lane,  hounded  by  high  walls  ol  shai*])  and  rugged  roek;  aud  as 
I  walked  down,  I  pereeived  that  the  aeeuinulated  shells  wen*  found 
only  at  high-water  mark;  heh>wlhis  there  was  nothing  but  soft  yellow 
sand  to  the  I'dge  of  the  sea. 

‘Thehlaek  aud  rough  hounding  roeks,  however,  enclosed  in  their 
hollows  many  ]>o(ds,  s(»me  (d*  whieh  were  of  largi‘  dimensions,  d'hose 
near  the  water's  e<lgi‘  were  gener.dly  <lee]),  narrow,  wall-sided,  aud 
dark;  all  of  whieh  »jualities  matle  them  excellent  exidoring  ground  for 
a  naturalist,  d'heir  stee]>ness  aud  dejdh  rendering  them  ditUeult  of 
I'xamiuation  from  without,  7  sfripjx'tl  anti  jiimjtnf  /d?,  the  weatlu*r  being 
warm,  and  worked  away  with  my  hammer  and  chisel,  as  long  as  I 
dared,  in  water  hreast-high.’ 


lu'collccting  that  Mr.  Gosse  was  an  invalid,  one  must  congra¬ 
tulate  him  on  being  out  of  sight  of  the  doctor  in  such  ]»redica- 
nnaits  as  the  pri‘ceding  and  the  following: — 

‘  1  searelu'd  som«‘  tinu*  without  success  for  the  coral,  and  had  hegun 
to  <les]»air  of  tinding  it,  for  the  tide  was  idmost  at  its  lowest,  when 
sudtlenly  I  caught  sight  of  oiu*'  (it  is  the  madrepore  he  is  iii  search 
ol )  *  ]>roji‘cting  from  the  iinder  surfact‘  of  one  of  the  slanting  ridges  of 
r»K*k.  1  he  water  wouhl  not  allow  me  to  reach  it  with  any  hope  ol 
detaching  it  uninjured,  hut  ]>resently  1  ]>eeped  into  a  suiall  cavt*rn 
tonned  by  large  masses  (d  the  rock  piled  one  iigainst  another,  in  whi(*h 
th»*re  wen*  nearly  a  score  ol  them.  Uy  a  little  manonivring  1  mainiged 
to  stpuH'ze  my  Imdy  Indwixai  the  stones,  so  as  to  work  with  tin*  chisel, 
di>regardt\d  of  the  water  that  covered  my  feet  1h.‘1ow,  and  of  the  coat- 
ing  of  mud,  the  slimy  zoophytes  and  sponges  that  adhered  to  the  over¬ 
hanging  roi’k  above  me.’ — p.  ls(». 

^^  «*  ha\('  looked  through  his  numerous  descriptions  of  ‘  rock- 
]H^ols.'  in  order  to  lay  the  most  pleasing  before  the  reader,  and 
cln^^se  that  ot  ‘Gddicombe  Rock  IVxd.  of.) 

‘1  tiHik  anotlu‘r  liH)k  at  my  prettv  little  rock  basin  at  Oddicomhe. 
It  IS  a  dirp  oval  eup-like  cavity,  about  a  yard  wide  in  its  longest 
<  iannt<r.  ain  of  the  same  <lepth.  hewn  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  solid 
mnstone,  ^nth  as  clear  a  surface  as  if  a  st.me-mason  had  been  at  work 
tlicre.  It  is  always,  ot  course,  full  of  water,  and  except  when  a  heavy 
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soa  is  rollinc:  in,  of  brilliant  oloarnoss.  All  round  the  niarjxin  are 
i^rowinjx  tufts  of  the  coiniuon  coralline*,  forming:  a  whitish  bushy  Irinixc, 
rcachiui;  from  the  ed^*  to  alnait  six  inches  down  ;  a  few  j)lants  oi  the 
bladder  fttruA  iu*e  scatU*red  around  and  above  tin*  brim  ;  and  the  arching 
fronds  of  the  sweet  laminaria  hanj^  down  nearly  to  the  bottom,  closely 
resembling,  exempt  in  their  deep  brown  hue,  the  hartstoni'iie  fern, 
that  so  profusely  adorns  tin*  sidt‘s  of  our  ^ret‘n  lam*s.  Ih'low  the 
coi*alline  level  are  a  lew  small  red  s(*a-wei‘ds,  as  rhodi/mrnia  pahnafa^ 
and  tin*  black  ])urple  chondruti  ^r^syu^v,  ^rowin^  in  tine  t\ifts,  reflecting 
a  rich  sted  blue  iridescenct*.  I  hit  all  the  lower  ])arts  of  the  sides  and 
the  bottom  are  almost  free  from  si‘a-weeds,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  i'h'a  or  two,  and  a  few  inerustin^  ])atches  of  tin*  corallin(‘-hase 
not  vt*t  shot  up  into  branches,  hut  resemhlinu^  smooth  pink  lielu‘ns. 
'fhe  snnxith  surface  of  the  rock  in  these  lower  parts  is  cpiiti*  clean,  so 
that  thi*re  is  nothin;^  to  intercept  tin*  si^ht  of  the  frc/////Vr,  that  pnijeet 
from  the  hollows,  and  spread  out  th(‘ir  broad  circular  disks  like  flat 
blossoms,  adheriu!^  to  the  face  of  the  inti*rior.  d'here  are  many  of 
them,  all  of  the  species  actinia  hrllis,  and  all  of  the  dark  chocolate 
variety,  streaked  with  scarlet  ;  and  they  are  fim*  in  tin*  ratio  of  the 
d(‘}>th  at  which  they  live;  one  at  the  very  bottom  is  fully  three  inches 
in  diameter. 


‘  There  is  somethin!,^  excei‘dini;ly  ebannin;^  in  sneb  a  natural  vivarium 
as  this.  When  I  ^o  down  on  my  knees  upon  the  rocky  marj^in,  and 
brinjj:  mv  fact*  nearlv  close  to  tin*  water,  the  whole  interior  is  dis¬ 


tinct  Iv  visibh*. 


'The  various  forms  and  beautiful  tints  of  the  sea¬ 


weeds,  especially  the  purple  flush  of  the  cbondrus,  are  well  worthy  of 
admiration,  and  I  can  see  the  little  shrim])s  and  otlH*r  cnista(a*a  busily 
swinunini^  from  weed  to  weed,  or  pursuing'  their  instinctive  occupations 
annni^  the  fronds  and  branclu‘s,  an  amjde  forest  of  them.  Tiny  fishes, 
of  the  lUenny  i;i‘mis.  are  also  hidini'  under  the  shadow  of  the  tufts, 
and  oeea.sionally  dartini^  out  with  (jiiiviTiii!^  tail;  and  one  or  two 
brittlestars  an*  deliberately  crawliuLC  about,  by  means  of  their  live  Ioulj 
and  flexible  arms,  in  a  manner  that  seems  a  ludicrous  caricature  of  a 
man  climbing  up  by  his  hands  and  feet — oidy  you  must  sup}>ose  an 
additional  arm  ^o*<»win^  from  tin*  to])  of  his  h(*a<l.  The  varii*ty  of  their 
colours,  and  the  sin;^ular  but  always  (*h‘^ant  ])att(*ms  in  which  they 
an*  arran;^ed,  ren(h*r  thesi*  little  star-fisln*s  attra<*tivt*. 

‘Such  a  calm. ch*ar  litth*  well  as  this  amon^  the  rufj^(*d  rocks, stored 
with  animal  and  ve^t'table  life,  is  an  object  well  calculated  to  attract  a 
I'oet’s  fancy.’ — j).  5(>. 


lilt*  bdluwing  description  must  have  luien  drawn  from  just 
such  a  rock-j>ool,  and  most  tnie  to  nature  it  is : — 

‘  In  hollows  of  the  tide  worn  reef, 

L(*ft  at  low  water  ^listenin^  in  the  sun, 
iVllucid  ]iools  and  rocks  in  miniature. 

With  their  small  fry  of  fishes,  crusted  shells, 

Hieh  mosses,  tn*e  like  sea-weed,  s]»arklin^  pebbles, 

Knchant  the  eye,  and  t(*m])t  the  eager  band 

To  violate  the  fair\’  paradise.’  Montoomliiy. 
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In  ftiiotluT  liirj^or  r«>ck-]M>ol,  ‘  jiboiit  tw0nty"fi'^  fpct  lonjj  nnd 
oiijlit  or  toll  wido,  <|uito  ovor-sluulowod  by  tho  rock,  iii  «i  sort  ol 
cJivcrii  i*t'  which  it  lies,  in  this  rcK'k-pool,  ull  iriii^t  (.1  witli  S(*ji- 
wtH'ds,  :in<l  furnished  with  tlie  rich  brown  fronds  of  tlie  <;rcat  oar 
wtaMis  and  tan^des,  swin<,die4  slowly,  or  lying  motionless,  in  the 
i^lassv  wave, — in  this  largo  jiool, 

‘  Lar^'c  prawns  swim  at  fnvdom,  and  a  very  pleasing  sight  it  is  to 
wateh  them  as  they  glide  gracefully  and  etpially  along.  The  tail-fans 
are  wiiK‘lv  dilated,  rendering  eonspieiious  the  eontnisted  colours  with 
which  tliev  are  painted;  the  jaws  are  expanded,  the  feet  hanging  loosely 
In'iieath.  *  Now  one  risis  to  the  surfair  almost  perpendieularly,  then 
glides  d<»wn  towards  the  hottmn,  sweeping  up  again  in  a  graceful 
eiirvt*.  Now  lie  examines  the  weeds,  then  shoots  under  the  dark 
angles  of  the  roek:  as  he  comes  up  towards  me,  1  stretch  out  my  hand 
over  tlie  water;  in  an  instant  he  shoots  backwards  a  loot  or  so;  then 
eatehing  hold  of  a  weed  with  his  feet,  ami  straddling  its  vertical  edge, 
he  remains  motionless,  gazing  up  at  me  with  his  large  prominent  eyes, 
its  if  in  tin*  utmost  astonishment.’ — p.  Bl). 

Then  follows  a  gra]diic  and  elaborate  description  of  the  ])rawn, 
which,  pretty  as  he  is  on  a  plate  of  white  china  at  the  tea  table, 
is,  as  Mr.  (losse  siiys,  ‘far  more  beautiful  when  just  netted  from 
the  iHittoni,  or  from  the  overhanging  w’eed-grown  side  of  some 
dark  pooh’ 

With  a  reference  to  a  plan  for  miiruiov! variety  respecting  which 
Mr.  (losse  has  had  much  experience,  we  shall  cut  short  our  <pio- 
tatimis  from  this  didightful  book.  The  ]dates,  of  wdiich  there  are 
twmity-idght,  twelve  of  them  jirinted  in  colours,  com])rise  two 
hundred  and  forty  tigures  of  animals  or  jiarts  of  animals, — many 
ot  tlnuu  drawn  troin  microscopic  observation:  the  whole,  ns  well 
as  till*  letter-press  and  geniTal  as])ect  of  the  volume,  ])resenting 
the  usual  creditable  ajipearance  of  the  volumes  wdiich  issue  from 
the  press  of  Mr.  Van  Voorst. 

‘  I  he  tollowing  facts  may  he  considered  as  established: — Idarine 
:inimals  and  plants  may  he  kept  in  health  in  glass  vases  of  sea-w'ater 
ttir  a  ihtIimI  ot  greater  or  less  time,  according  to  eircumstauees,  jiro- 
viih‘d  thcN  he  expised  to  tlu*  intlueiiee  ol  light.  The  oxygen  given  oil 
hy  healthy  vegetation  under  this  stimulus  is  sutheient  for  the  su]»port 
ot  a  nuHlerate  amount  ol  animal  lite,  and  this  amount  can  he  readily 

xseertained  hy  ex]HTiment . Should  any  of  mv  readers  wish  to 

siv  thest*  ex|KTiments  in  operation,  or  to  cultivate  a  personal  antuaint- 
anee  with  many  ol  the  inthciJual  specimena  whose  historv  has  been 
mimh'd  in  the  preeisling  pages,  thev  inav  do  both  hv  visiting  the 
/ihdogieal  (lardens  in  the  Uegent’s-park.  the  able  andV.ealous  Seen*- 
1*  *  i  '  'I'^hell,  Kxp,  has  already  set  up  one  large  glass  tank, 

lilleil  with  st‘a-water,  stiH'ked  with  marine  plants  and  animals,  so  as  to 
rt‘semlde  one  ot  those  eharming  tide  pools  so  often  mentioned  in  these 
pagi's,  wit  i  the  ad\antageot  having  its  sides  formed  of  plate  gla<s, and 
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its  wliolf  contents  therefore  clearly  visible . All  who  have  seen 

this  aiiuarinin  eoneiir  in  considering  it  a  most  attractive  exhibition; 
and  it  is  fairly  antieij)ated  that,  when  seven  other  tanks  of  eiiual 
diinensi«»ns  are  added  to  the  one  already  stocked,  and  eontainini'  some 
of  the  mnnerons  tribes  of  marine  creatures  (a  resnlt  which  we  hope  to 
accomplish  in  the  course  of  a  few  months),  the  whole  will  form  one  of 
the  most  uniipie  and  interestini^  features  of  these  gardens. 

‘  Hut  my  attention  luis  been  direettnl  to  the  realization  of  a  marine 
atiuarium  for  the  parlour  or  conservatory.  An  a]»paratus  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  for  some  time  in  tlie  manufacturer’s  hands;  and  thoui^h 
there  are  some  minor  dillieulties  attendant  on  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  execution,  thev  are  not  such  jvs  to  throw  anv  doubt  on  mv  eontident 
expiH'tation,  that  in  a  short  time  an  eh*L,^ant  vase,  stocked  with  al^ie 
and  sea-aiHMuones,  and  eomprisin^jf  within  itself  the  elements  of  its 
constant  self-purification,  will  he  before  the  world.’ 

Ami  now,  the  reader  who  may,  for  the  first  time,  have  had  his 
attmitiou  drawn  to  the  world  of  wonder,  contrivance,  and  beauty, 
which  lies  aloiiijj  the  hitherto  iindiscovtu’ed  shores  of  the  ocean  of 
Kin^land,  will  find  an  additional  reason  to  love  and  to  haunt  the 
hays  and  beaches,  ujemmed  with  clear  rock  pools,  and  frini^ed 
with  foam-bells,  which  iprdle  his  native  land.  He  will  feel  as 
we  all  feel  on  discoverini^  a  new  virtue  in  an  old  friend.  He 
will  ,  KU’ceive  that  a  new  charm  is  added  to  the  old  poetic  ocean 
in  this  wonder  world,  over  which  his  tides  trample  twice  with 
every  revolution  of  the  sun;  and  the  charm  will  be  the  more 
deli^ditful  from  the  infinite  delicacy,  fragility,  and  beauty  of  the 
tiny  creatures  which  thus  play  securely  beneath  his  awful  hiet. 
bh'as  (»f  the  vast  and  the  minute,  of  the  irresistible  and  the 
helpless,  the  sense  of  the  sublime  which  s})rings  from  the  unity 
ami  grandeur  of  the  great  sea  and  that  which  arises  from  the 
infinitely  little  and  countlessly  multitudinous  creatures  that  people 
(‘Very  w(*ed  and  stone,  are  all,  he  f(*els,  present  on  the  shores  of 
Ins  native  ocean,  which  is  thus  endeared  to  him  the  more*.  In 
an  additional  sense  to  that  of  the  })oet,  he  feels  that  the  S(‘a  is 
‘a  gl(»rious  mirror,  when?  the  Almighty's  form  glasses  itself,'  and 
a  iKiw  meaning  is  given  to  the  magnificent  stanza  whence  tliat 
expression  is  drawn: — 

‘  d’hou  i'lorious  mirror!  where  the  Almighty’s  form 
(ilasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time 
(’aim  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  <jr  storm, 

Icing  the  ])ole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

Dark -heaving;  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 

The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 

Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
I  he  monsters  of  the  d(‘e])  are  made;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  guest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone.’ 
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jii^ _ Thcoloqittchrr  CoNii/ioifar  zii/ii  Alten  Teafftmcnt.  You  M. 

IJauiiipirti'n,  Pli.  D.  T1k‘(»1.  L\v.  rrivatilocenteu  zu  Kiri.  Krster 
Thril:  AllL^'inoiiie  Ei]»lritcn^%  IViiliitvuch.  Kiel  lSl‘2, 
('rhroloLH^'jJ  Yoiuinriitarv  on  the  Okl  Testament.  Hy  l)r.  M. 
Hamni^^.irt<*n.  First  Fart:  (leneral  Introduction,  Fcntateuch. 
Two  volumes.  Kiel,  IS  12  and  ISlt.  pp.  xeix.— 1001.) 

2.  Dir  ApoHtehirsrliidc,  otlrr  drr  FiifiricMi(}iqsyaiiq  drr  Kirrhc  von 
dt‘rui<idrni  bis  liom.  Fui  hddiscli~historischcr  1  crsucb.  \  on  M. 
Fauniiriirten,  Doctor  der  IMiilosophie  und  Theolojj^ie,  der  let/.lcren 
ordt‘ntlicln‘n  FrotWsor  an  der  Universitiit  Rostock.  llalK*,  ls52. 
(Tin*  .\ets  of  the  A]»ostles,  or  the  Dhurch’s  Course  of  Develop. 


ment  trom  tl(*rusah‘iu  to  Koine.  A  Rihlico-historical  Ks.sayhy  Dr. 
M.  Kaumpirten,  Ordinary  Frofess<^r  of  Theology  in  the  University 
(»f  Uostoek.  Halle,  IS,*)2.  ])]).  11 76.) 

0.  Dir  Xaehfijrsichfr  Sacliarim.  Fine  Prophrtenstimmc  an  dir  (>rffen~ 
irarf.  Von  M.  Hauin^arten  Doctor  und  Professor  der  'J'heolo<jie 
in  Kostoek.  Frste  Hiilfte.  Uraunschwei^,  lS5k  (The  Xi^dit- 
vi'iions  of  Zeehariah.  Tin*  voice  of  a  Pro])het  to  the  Present  Oe- 
neration.  Ky  Dr.  M.  Kaum^ai’ten,  Pnifessor  of  Theology  in 
Kostot  k.  First  half,  ])p.  OsO.  Prunswick,  lS5t.)  London 
ALjents:  Williams  and  Xor^^ate,  It,  llenrietta-street,  Covent- 


i^arden. 


lx  a  recent  article,*  wo  callecl  nttontion  to  the  deadly  attacks 
made  late  hy  the  so-called  Tiihingeii  school  of  destructive 
criticiMii,  ot  which  Dr.  Fenlinand  Raur — the  Marcioii  of  our 
day.s — is  now,  as  Strauss  was  formerly,  the  acknowledi^ed  chief, 
upon  tin*  historical  records  of  apostolic  Cdiristianity.  We  there 
hrit*tly  .sketclu‘d  tlie  hyjiothesi.s — hiohly  novel  certainly,  hut  a 
ma.‘stei']»it*ce  ot  ahsurdity — hy  which  these  rationalist  theolo^i*'!^'^ 
prote.ss  to  explain  the  oenesis  i>f  the  primitive  church,  and  ot  its 
earliest  d»K'uments.  T«»  that  article  we  must  refer  such  ot  our 
readers  as  wish  to  r(‘tresh  their  memories  upon  the  siihject.F 


Eclectic  Kc'vicw’  for 


ilcrcut  (icriuan  orks  on  the  AiKistolic  Church 
June,  DaH. 

t  Pe  eonteut  ourselves  here  with  repeating,  on  account  of  our  present 

:urainsl  the  jj:cnuiueiiess  and  historicity  of 
.  n  .  irravaiuen  may  Ik*  summed  up  m  three  counts.  It  p 

*!  ■*  K  the  pureK  subjective  and*  uuhistorical  cduiractcr  of  the  jiiece  is 

<  Mt  ( nt  rom  this,  tliat  the  author,  in  order  to  scr\c  an  ircuic  interest  in 
>nu„iUL,  top'ther  the  .hidaic  ami  Anti-judaic  luirtics  in  the  chureli  ot  the 
suNMu  “  tit un  to  uhieh  (lat<' they  refer  in  connmsition,  (1)  Pauliuizes  IVter 
m  the  tormerhalt;  IVtrini/.es  Paul  in  the  latter  half;  and  (:D  draws  a 
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Our  cl lirf  interest  in  the  ])ortent  arose,  not  from  any  dread  of  its 
naturalized  here — the  pnictical  of  Englislimeii 

is  <juite  siifegiiard  enough  against  any  such  contingency — ^but 
fnuu  the  powerful  impulse  which  its  warm  discussion  throughout 
(uM  inany  has  happily  given  to  the  thorough  investigation  of  the 
2Sew  Testament  church,  and  in  particular  to  the  comprehensive 
studv  of  tliat  shamefully  negk*cted  portion  of  the  AVord  of  God, 
which  taishrines  its  ]>nmeval  liistor}",  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
For  it  is  precisiiy  around  this  insulted  l>ook  of  Scripture,  whose 
seiist*  the  great  mass  of  Ghristians  in  their  haughty  ami  lu‘ad- 
stroiig  contempt  of  its  divine  claims  to  determine  for  them  their 
(‘cclesiastical  ])olity  and  institutions,  have  all  along,  alin(»st  from 
th(‘  day  when  it  was  ))emied,  scarcely  cared  to  learn,  that  this 
battle  of  the  critics,  with  four-fifths  of  the  New  Testament  canon 
as  th(‘  stake,  now  fairly  glows.  It  is  a  painful  rt*flection  that  a 
lift‘  and  death  struggle  for  the  very  possession  of  this  glorious 
inuuinnait,  with  men  who  pronounce  it  only  an  ingenious 
fiction  from  lu'ginning  to  end,  and  even  contrive  to  make  it  their 
imnit  i/'dpimi,  whence  to  reason  away  all  historical  Christianity, 
shoidd  have  been  lUHnled  to  scatter  tlie  accusing  dust  of  more 


than  fifty  generations.  Ihit  at  whatever  cost  attained,  the  result 
is  one  for  which  every  Christian  wdio  sighs  after  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  Christendom  from  its  doubly  debasing  thraldom  to 
hierarchical  iin])0sture  wdthin,  and  to  Byzantine  despotism  wuth- 
out.  may  give  God  hearty  thanks. 

In  our  f«n*mer  notic('  of  several  of  the  ])rincipal  works  written 
with  an  ajx^logetic  tendency,  which  have  been  called  forth  more 
or  li‘ss  palpably  by  the  })ressurti  of  the  Baiirian  controversy,  we 
jnirposely  re.served  one  fiu*  .se])arate  consideration.  We  thus 
singh*d  out  l)r.  Baumgarten’s  elaborate  exposition  of  the  Acts  of 
tlie  A]>osth‘s,  on  account  (»f  its  pn*-emin(‘nt  merits,  which  (piite  en¬ 
title  it  to  a  place  by  itself.  For  of  all  the  numerous  literary  pro¬ 
ductions,  many  of  them  of  a  high  order,  wdiich  have  been  occa- 
siom-d  by  this  fresh  Tiibingtai  fennent,  w'C  know  not  of  one  at  all 
•ij>j>roaching  either  in  j>resent  interest  or  permanent  value  this 
admirable  lMK)k.  We  have  thought,  as  wo  liave  ])erused  and 
ro-perused  it  w  ith  ever  grow  ing  deliglit,  that  we  could  now’  divine 
tin*  rea.v<(m  why  such  a  jM^nerse  view’  as  the  Baurian  of  that  book 
of  Scnpture,  on  which  Dr.  Baumgart^ai  comments,  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  vex  the  peace  of  the  church;  and  we  are  (piite  disposed 
augur  the  sjwedy  consignment  of  this  new  figment  to  the 
hmho  of  vanity,  whither  Eichhorns  ‘Protevangelium,^  Pauluss 
n.itmaliMns,  and  Strauss  s  mvths  hav’e  alreadv  ffow’ii,  now  that  its 
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work  has  been  done.  We  liave  felt  devoutly  thankful  to  the 
great  head  of  the  church,  who,  at  the  critical  hour,  has  raised  up 
a  champion  able  to  meet,  by  an  exposition  of  the  Acts  at  once 
so  profoiimlly  scientific  and  so  sublimely  Christian  a.s  that  before 
us,  what  all  enlightened  Christians  must  own  to  be  one  of  the 
most  juessing  wants  of  our  times.  We  have  not  the  smallest 
hesitation  in  expressing  our  modest  conviction,  that  in  no  pre¬ 
vious  uninspired  ]>eriocl  of  her  history,  has  the  church  of  Christ 
jH»ssesse»l  such  a  means  Jis  is  here  afforded  her  of  gaining  a  true 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  her  own  glorious  archivt*s.  How 
little  she  hits  understood  them  hitherto,  we  have  a  pregnant  ])nx)f 
at  hand  in  the  title  with  which  she  has  inscribed  them.  For  must 
assuredly  Luke  never  styled  them  ‘The  Acts  of  the  Aj)ostles.* 
Nor  could  the  church  have  ever  foisted  u])oii  them  so  fatid  a 
misnomer,  had  she  not  already  in  her  slavish  bondage  to  sense 
forgotten  to  follow' with  the  loving  eye  of  faith  her  ascended  Lord, 
and  so  missed  the  only  ])oint  of  view'  whence  they  can  be  rightly 
scaniusl.  The  sacred  historian  himself,  in  the  very  first  verse  of 
his  first  chapter,  characterizes  his  work  as  a  resumption  of  his 
narrativ(‘  of  ‘  all  that  JF..SUS  /xv/foi,  both  to  do  and  teach;’  whilst 
on  tin*  otluT  hand,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  fact  that  a 
book  which  bart‘ly  gives  the  names  of  more  than  two  or  three  of 
tin*  ’rwelve,  and  abruptly  drops  the  history  even  of  Peter,  so  soon 
as  Paid  enters  upon  the  scene,  is  singularly  defective,  if  considered 
as  an  account  of  the  opostJes.  It  is  only  when  we  regard  Him 
w  ho  was  exalted  to  Cod’s  right  hand  as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour, 
and  not  His  servants,  however  sublime  their  rank,  as  the  subject 
of  the  book,  that  this  se([uel  to  Luke’s  Ciospel  is  found  to  be 
infornn‘d  with  an  aim  and  guided  by  a  ])rincij)le  and  a  ]»laii 
such  as,  till  Scbneckenbiirgher’s  sinister  ingenuity  furnished  it 
with  om*  utterly  dt*structive  of  its  historical  contents,  the  nodding 
critics  never  ilreamt  that  it  embodied.  Cn  this  cardinal  point, 
however,  of  the  real  agent,  and  so  to  say,  hero  of  the  ])iece,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  cpiote  Hr.  Haumgarten  himself,  who  has 
concentrated  in  a  focus  the  rays  of  evidence  upon  the  (piestiou 
scatten'vl  throughout  the  book.  After  showing  at  considerable 
length  that  the  ojiening  section  (i.  1 — 11)  which  he  entitles  by 
way  of  a  heading  ‘  1  he  Prospi‘ct,’ — and  which  he  contends  is 
similarly  n*latt*d  to  the  body  of  Luke’s  later  work,  as  the  celc- 
braU‘d  preface  is  to  his  Ciosjiel, — leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  Evan- 
geli.st  s  intention  to  make  CinusT  the  leading  fig'ure  in  his 
pictuii'.  In*  proceeds  as  follow’s  to  demonstrate  that  lie  has  never 
lost  sight  of  this  purpose  in  the  execution  of  his  task: — 

c  ha\c  iu)\\  »*idy  to  show  in  addition,  by  a  ra])id  survev  ot  the 
lM>ok  itst‘ll.  that  wi*  have  formed  the  right  conception  of  the  pros)K.‘Ct 
here  airordcil.  and  to  prove  out  of  the  book  itself  that  Jesus  exalted  to 
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lu*aven  is,  pmporly  s])oakin^,  tho  acting  subject  in  the  subsequent 
liistorv.  In  ]K>int*onaet,  Jesus  established  and  inau^irated  as  Lord 
and  KiuiX  does  a])])ear  in  all  corresponding  moments  ot*  the  narrative 
lK*t’or<*  us,  as  the  person  who  nets  and  decides  in  the  last  and  bii^hest 
instanee,  lus  even  Schneekenbar^her  has  already  hinted  thus  much. 

It  is  He,  for  example,  who  a^ain  tills  up  the  place  of  the  twelfth  witness, 

(i.  21.);  who  janirs  down  from  his  lofty  sphere  the  spirit  u])on  his 
cluireh,  after  having  himself  received  the  same  (ii.  JJ)  ;  who  multiplies 
the  church  in  .lerusalem  (ii.  47).  He  it  is  who  in  the  days  of  the  tirst 
ehureh  isniu^hunto  the  ])eople  of  Israel  with  His  hlessint^,  in  order  to 
their  conversion  from  their  sins  (iii.  2(5).  It  is  He  who  works  miracles 
as  ti‘stinu)nies  to  the  apostolic  ])reaehin<x,  both  for  salvation  and  for 
(lestriietion  (iii.  (5;  iv.  10,  JO;  ix.  d4;  xiii.  1 1 ;  xiv.  R;  xix.  Id)  ;  He  shews 
Himself  to  the  dyinj'  martyr,  Ste])hen,  as  standing  at  the  ri^hthand  of 
(lod  (vii.  55,  5(5)  ;  His  an^el  ^ives  command  to  Philip  (viii.  2(5)  ;  his 
Spirit  catches  him  away  (viii.  dO).  He  a])pears  to  Saul  of  Tarsus  (ix. 

5,  27;  xxii.  S;  xxvi.  15).  His  hand  founds  the  first  church  amongst  the 
(lentiles  (xi.  21);  His  an  j^el  delivers  Peter  (xii.  7,  1 1,  17);  His  an^el 
smites  the  enemy  Herod  (xii.  2d).  It  is  He  who  ajipears  to  Paul  in  the 
tenqJe,  and  commits  to  him  the  conversion  of  the  (Jentiles  (xxii.  17 — 
21);  with  Him  rests  the  decision  in  reference  to  the  first  mission  (xiii. 
2,  coin]).  47)  ;  to  Himtheyouiii^  churches,  gathered  from  amongst  the 
(ientiles,  were  commended  (xiv.  2d)  ;  His  sjiirit  hinders  the  ajnistolic 
missionaries  from  preaching  in  Hithynia  (xvi.  7)  ;  lie  calls  them  across 
to  Europe  with  the  voice  of  the  man  of  Macedonia  (xvi.  10);  He  ojiens 
the  heart  of  Lydia,  and  works  the  first  conversion  in  Eurojie  (xvi.  11); 
H(‘  comforts  and  encourages  Paul  in  (Vmnth  (xviii.  0,10) ;  Hestrengthens 
him  in  his  ini])risonment,  and  ])oints  him  forward  to  liome  (xxiii.  11). 
4'his  expnss,  fr(*([Ui‘nt,  ami  decided  prominence  given  to  .lesus,  is  to  us 
an  ade<juate  guarantei'  that  we  are  to  regard  his  ascension  as  Jlis  actual 
and  real  entlironi/.ation.  Hence,  in  those  instances  also  in  which, 
without  the  mention  of  the  Lord’s  name,  we  are  introduced  into  the 
invisibh*  world,  we  are  jierlectly  justified  in  referring  all  to  His  inter- 
ferenee.  In  this  light  must  we  regard  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans 
by  means  of  miracles  (viii.  (5-12);  the  resuscitation  of  Tahitha  (ix. 
d(l  -12),  and  the  vision  of  Peter  (x.  10 — 1(5).  In  like  manner  we  arc 
to  call  to  mind  the  ])resence  of  the  Lord  in  those  cas(*s  also  when*  the 
Holy  (Oiost  is  mentioned  as  the  agent  in  any  transaction  (e.g.  xiii.  2); 
for  the  Holy  (Ihost  is  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  (comp.  xvi.  (5,  7):  and  even 
when  (lod  is  named  we  have  to  sujqdy  in  thought  the  jiersonality  of 
J‘‘siis  (c.  g.  xxvii.  2d),  for  we  know  from  i.  22,  iv.  dO,  that  (Jod  works 
through  Him.  As  respects  the  conclusion  of  the  hook,  the  secpielofour 
in\ cstigatioii  into  its  contents  will  ol  itsell  bring  us  to  the  point  how 
that  conclusion,  when  judged  ol  by  the  standanl  given  us  in  the  ojien- 
mg  prosjjcct,  is  shown  to  he  one  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  For 
the  present,  it  may  sullice  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  fact  that  the 
opinion  has  already  hei*n  here  and  there  broached,  that  if  tierusalem  i.s 
marked  out  as  the  starting-point  of  the  Christian  jireaching.  Home  can, 
with  pr(»priety,  he  represented  as  its  goal.’' — Vol.  i.  j)p.  21,  25. 

Having  firmly  planted  himself  upon  this  vantage  ground  indi- 
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catoil  by  the  Evangelist  himself,  Dr.  BiUimgarten  does  not  sluiuk 
from  holding  out  to  his  readers  such  high  hopes  of  the  n^siilt  of 
liis  labours  ius  are  given  us  in  the  following  j)assage  : — 

‘  .\s  the  fniit  t)f  my  toil,  tlie  eunclusion  is  reached  that  the  hook  of 
Acts  t‘ml)raees  tliat  portion  t)f  the  history  of  the  Church,  which  eon- 
tains  its  eunonii'al  ori(/ln(s\  wliose  coiitiiiuations  and  developments  iu 
the  Clmrch  run  on  to  the  present  day;  and  that  it  exhii)its  those 
canonical  oru/inm  iu  so  authentic  a  manner,  that  not  only  can  their 
inner  course  he  clv‘arly  discerned,  hut  also  their  normative  value,  with 
reference  to  all  relations  ami  circumstances  of  the  Church  throughout 
tlu‘  wholi*  stream  of  time  into  which  these  beginnings  ilowed,  can  K* 
determined  with  eeidainty. 

‘  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  this  view  will  be  met  with  the  objection 
that  it  falls  into  the  t‘xtreme  of  the  usual  hi.storieal  idea  of  tin*  Acts,  in 
that  it  seeks  to  discover  far  more  plan  and  aim  than  the  book  eini.  or 
actually  «loes,  contain.  I  have  nothing  further  to  rejdy  to  this  heforo- 
hand,  save  an  analogy,  lit*  who  contemplates  natun*  irom  without, sees 
nothing  but  tin*  life  and  motion  of  anarchical  activity;  but  he  who 
penetrates  with  his  view  intt>  the  interior  of  nature,  discovt'rs  order  and 
regularity  withimt  end.  We  perceive  the  .<ame  thing  in  cases  in  wliich 
the  human  spirit  dt*velops  its  creative  ])owei*s  in  an  original  inauntT. 
d’he  lirst  impression  which  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Shakes])ere  luakt* 
is  that  of  tin*  wild  luxurianee  of  nature,  and  yet  expositors  have  never 
been  able  to  reach  any  end  of  their  labours,  in  linding  out  tlu*  thoughts 
that  permeate  the  whoh*.  Now,  ought  we  to  think  less  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  Himself  pre]>ared  and  sanctified  His  human  organs,  for  tlu* 
creation  of  lhos»*  writings,  which  were  meant  to  furnish  the  stay  of 
diviin*  certainty,  \o  holy  thoughts  and  stirrings  of  spirit  for  all  the 
times  of  the  Church  r’ — Ib.  j).  1. 


Tlu'se  »*xciring  (‘xpoctations,  we  are  bound  to  say,  the  work  in 
nowise  <lisap]>oints.  Unveservi'dK'  resigning  himself  to  a  lial- 
low(*d  sympathy  with  the  inspired  naiTator,  Dr.  Baiungarten 
finds  it  (*;tsv  to  dott'ct  the  law  which  has  determiiu‘d  him  under 


tlu*  guitlaiiee  of  the  Holy  Cdiost  iu  tlie  selection  eif  the  historical 
materials  wliieh  must  have  been  so  ricldv  at  hiscommaiul.  For, 


it  Christ  be  the  one  subject  of  the  book,  then,  of  course,  it  follows 
that  tlu*  apostlt*s  will  come  into  view  only  in  so  far  as  their 
gloritieil  la>rd  makes  them  His  organs  in  laving  the  foundations 
ot  Di^'^  uijivtTsal  dominion  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  when, 
as  in  the  instances  ot  Steplien,  Philip,  and  the  founders  ot  tlit* 
mother-cdiureli  of  gentile  Christianity  at  Antioch,  he  (hdgns  to 
em]>bw  meam*r  instrumentality,  then  deacons  and  even  private 
(  hri.'^tians  will  <H?cn]>\'  the  place  in  the  page  wliich  at  first  .siglit 
W(*  might  imagiiu*  ought  to  have  been  assigmul  to  the  Twelve. 
In  short,  tlir  hyc  of  iu  the  development  of  Christs 

kingdom  has  lett  the  exact  transcript  of  itself  ujion  the  earliest 
account  oi  the  church,  which  narrative  tlius  establishe.s  its  riglit 
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to  Ik*  rt'^^ardeil  as  the  lofty  aiul  unapproachable  ideal  ot  all 
oech  siastical  hi.story.  It  is,  as  all  good  history  ever  is,  but  to  a 
dt‘i,uve  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  siicred  writers,  of  an  objective 
character.  Nowhere  do  we  see  Luke,  the  pjiinter,  but  only  the 
iXraml  pi(‘ture,  daguerreotyped  by  the  scene  as  it  passed,  ol  Christ 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  making  His  enemies  His  footstool.  That 
the  inspired  writer  has  been  guided  st)lely  by  the  march  ot 
events,  not  considered  jus  biogniphical  tacts  and  jinecdotes  in  the 
lives  of  even  the  two  leading  apostles,  but  iis  epochs  in  the 
triumphant  advance  of  the  Gospel,  is  nowhere  more  jippjirent 
tliaii  in  what  to  most  readers  has  alwjiys  seemed  the  strangely- 
ahrii]>t  close  of  the  book.  We  there  tind  Pauls  history  drop})ed 
with  a  suddenness  which  startles  us  even  more  than  the  oblivion 
into  which  Peter,  after  nudving  jit  tirst  so  })rominent  a  figun*, 
wa.s  jdl  jit  once  sutfered  to  drop.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsjitis- 
facttny  when  regJirded  jxs  a  winding-up  of  the  ])ersonjd  history  of 
the  grcjit  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  than  the  bare  mention  of  his 
two  years’  imprisonment  at  Rome,  without  even  a  hint  being 
given  JUS  to  the  tinal  issue  of  the  proceedings  tidven  JigJiinst  him. 
On  tiie  otlier  Inind,  it  wjis  precisely  Jit  this  e])och  with  his  jdant- 
ing  of  the  stjindjird  of  the  cross  and  ])retiching  the  gospel  of  the 
iincircumsiou  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world-power  that  his 
.Mjister’s  claim  to  the  allegijince  of  jdl  nations  wjus  for  the  first 
time  juactically  5ussi*rti‘d.  Here,  therefore,  on  the  accom])lish- 
nient  of  the  work  to  which  Christ  had  cjdled  him,  the  vrorknuin 
is  allowed  to  withdraw.  For  Luke  writes  the  life  of  infjint 
Cliristijinity,  not  tluit  of  lY*ter  or  Paul.  To  treat  his  work  as 
a  collection  of  biogi-aphicjd  notices,  is  jus  unjust  as  it  would  be  to 
imagine  jin  Ascension  »)f  Rattaelle  to  be  Ji  mere  medley  of  por- 
trjuts,  or  Hither  fnigments  of  such,  flung  together  by  cluince. 

ih*.  ikuungarten’s  Hue  analysis  of  the  Acts  convinces  us  that 
we  jire  in  the  Ininds  of  Ji  nui.ster.  We  must  not  withhold  it  from 
the  leader,  who  will  see  from  it  Jit  a  glance,  with  wluit  Jidminible 
sagjieity  tlnit  imjiortant  jusjiect  of  the  book,  Jiccording  to  which 
It  is  regarded  jis  the  orifjincs  of  the  Christijin  church,  luis  Ixicn 
Seized  iijM)!!  juid  pn‘sented  to  view.  Some  of  our  clericjil  readers 
might  jK  rliJips,  with  advjintage,  trejit  the  topics  consecutively  in 
a  coiinsi*  of  exjiository  lectures  ujion  the  Acts. 

^  Alter  a  brief  introduction  comes  the  first  book,  entitled,  ‘The 
Cliurcli  amongst  the  Jews.’  It  is  subdivided  into  twelve  sections 


fhe  \  ictorious  Power  of  the  Church,’  iv.  23-37 ;  §  9.  ‘  The 
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First  IVril  from  within,’  v.  I-IC;  ^  10.  ‘The  First  Surtering.sof 
the  .ViHistles,’  v.  17-+i;  §  1 1.  ‘The  First  Contention  in  the 
( •hnrcli,’ vi.  1-7;  ^  ‘Stephen  the  First  Martyr,’ vi.  8._vii. 
CO.  'rheS<  *0011(1  Book  is  inscribed,  ‘  Tlie  Church  in  its  Transi- 


I  U;.  ‘Conversion  and  Call  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,'  ix.  1-:U);  §  17. 
‘The  Condition  of  the  Church  in  Judea,'  ix.  31-4«8;  §  18.  ‘The 
First-fruits  of  the  Gentiles,' x.  1 — xi.  18;  §  19.  ‘Formation  of 
the  first  Gentile  C^hristian  Church,'  xi.  19-30;  §  20.  ‘TheOpjxv 
sition  in  Ju(h*a  at  its  height,  and  its  punishment,'  xii.  1-21. 
The  Third  Book,  entitled  ‘The  Church  amongst  the  Gentiles/ is 
divided  into  two  halves.  The  former  half  consists  of  eiirlit 
S(*ctions — ^i7..,  §  21.  ‘  Rise  of  Missions  in  the  Church  at  Antioch/ 

xii.  20 — xiii.  3 ;  §  22.  ‘  The  First-fruits  of  the  Ajiostle  Paul,’ 

xiii.  4-12;  ^  23.  ‘  First  Missionary  Journey  through  Asia  Minor,' 
xiii.  13 — xiv.  28;  §  24.  ‘The  Preservation  of  the  Church  in  its 


most  1  langerous  Crisis/  xv.  1-35  ;  §  25.  ‘The  Apostle  Paul  on  his 
First  Missionary  Journey  in  Europe/  xv.  3(),  xvi.  10;  §  20.  ‘The 
First  ('hurch  in  Europe,'  xvi.  11-40;  §  27.  ‘Paul  in  Phiropean 
(Jn*(‘C(‘,'  xvii.  1 — xviii.  17;  §  28.  ‘Apollos  the  Representative  of 
Ihiul  in  European  Greece,' xviii.  17-28.  The  latter  lialf  of  the  Third 
B«K)k  lik(*wis(‘  consists  of  eight  sections.  ^  29.  ‘  Ephesus  the 
Station  of  Paul  in  Asiatic  (ireece/ xix.;  §  30.  ‘Withdrawal  of 
th(‘  Apostle  Paul  from  the  sphen*  of  action  in  which  he  had 
hithcTto  lu'en  engaginl/ xx.  ;  §31.  ‘Paul,  at  Jerusalem,  saved 
from  death  hy  the  Roman  Tribune,'  xxi.  ;  §  32.  ‘Xot  Paiifs 
Getenct*  before  the  Jews,  but  Roman  Law  secures  his  Prot(‘Ction/ 
x.xii.,  xxiii.  ;  §  33.  ‘  Neither  Felix,  nor  Festus,  but  only  Roman 
Law,  contimu‘s  to  ])rotect  Paul,'  xxiv.  xxv\  12;  §  34.  ‘Trium¬ 
phant  A]>ology  ot  tin*  Apostle  b(‘fore  King  Agrippa,'  xxv.  1‘3, 
xxvi.  32  ;  §.  35.  ‘  Vi^yage  of  the  Apostle  i\aul  from  Cesiirea  to 
Rome,  xxvii.  1,  xxviii.  15.  §30.  ‘  Paul  preaching  at  Rome,  the 

G(»al.’  xxviii.  15-31. 

1  lu*  recognition  of  the  ])urely  ohjectivc  character  which  the 
book  evinces  in  its  entire  structure  and  ccmtents  atlords,  as  Dr. 
Baumgart(‘ij  shows,  the  best  ex]danation  of  those  jdienomeiia  (Hi 
which  tilt*  1  iibingc*!!  doctors  have  laid  so  much  stress,  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  ot  its  historical  claims.  For  insUuice,  the  pandldisi)^ 
betwtvn  1  (*t«‘r  and  Paul,  which  they  represent  as  so  susjdcious, 
is.  so  tar  as  it  n‘ally  extends,  to  be  set  down  to  the  account,  not 
ot  the  writt‘r,  but  (^d  Jesus,  who  therebv  attested,  in  the  onlycon- 
cei\abh'  \\a\  in  which  it  could  be  done,  the  jH'iTect  ecjuaiity  uf 
the  ap(»stle  called  in  a  haldcu  manner  bv  Himself  alter  Hi’’ 
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Ascension,  with  the  original  twelve.  The  very  fii'st  example  of 
that  parallelism  to  which  Schiiockenlmrgher  refers  is  strikingly 
contirmatory  of  this  view.  Previous  to  Saul's  rebuke  of  Elymas 
the  name  <Vf  Barnabas  uniformly  takes  precedence  of  that  of  his 
brother  missionary;  but  after  this  matter-of-fact  proof  of  his 
aj)osth‘ship,  by  whicli  Peter’s  similar  rebuke  of  Ananias  and 
Sa}){>hira  was  indeed  brought  to  miml,  the  rule  is  reversed,  and, 
withal,  it  is  precisely  at  this  ])oint  that  the  name  of  Saul  is  most 
siuniticautly  changed  for  that  of  the  rirst-fruits  of  his  (fpostolie 
niinistrv,  tlie  proconsul  Sergius  Paulus.  We  wish  we  could  make 
ro(*m  for  the  whole  of  J)r.  Baumgarten’s  most  ingenious,  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  instructive  remarks  upon  this  section  of  the  history,  but 
we  must  be  very  chary  of  extracts,  lie  is  never  more  himself  than 
when  meeting  the  objections  of  the  Jkiurian  school;  and  indeed 
lu‘  camlidly  admits  that  their  blunders,  gross  as  they  are,  are 
often  more  suggestive  of  truth,  if  only  from  force  of  contrast, 
than  the  ]M)intless  ])latitudes  of  many  an  orthodox  expositor.  We 
mav  Just  nuaition,  for  instance,  that  in  this  very  ])lace  the  anta- 
ij-onism  of  the  Tubingen  critics  has  led  him  on  to  the  fruitful 
thought  that  in  tlu‘  conversion  of  the  Gentile  })roconsul  by  means 
of  th(^  judgment  intiicted  u])on  the  degenerate  Jew,  Bar-Jesus, 
wc  have  the  historical  basis  and  first  germ  of  the  entire  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans: — 

“  It  was  to  the  (Jcntiles  and  their  kings  tlnit  Paid  was  directed  more 
]>arti(*nlarly  to  consecrate  Ins  ajKJstolic  lalionrs.  ^Jdn‘  Gentile  world 
accordingly,  in  its  organic  sha]>ing,  was  appointed  as  tlie  field  of  Ins 
apostolic  work,  d'hc  Gentiles  and  their  kings  are  here  represented  by 
tln‘  Ivoman  ])roeonsul,  wlio  is  the  di‘puty,  as  far  as  regards  this  island,  of 
the  (Vsar  of  Rome,  the  king  of  kings  amongst  the  (Jentiles.  The 
]»rcaching  of  Paul  before  this  jiroeonsul,  which  became  efieetual  through 
the  mirach*  ]>erformed  on  the  dew,  Klymas,  is  thus  invested  with  that 
universal  character  which  was  assigned  from  the  first  to  the  Pauline 
message.  But  if  the  conversion  of  the  ])roeonsnl  possessed  such  great 
significance  in  reference  to  the  apostolic  work  of  l^aul,  must  not  the 
peculii  ir  manner  also  in  which  the  gos])el  subdued  the  heart  of  the  pro¬ 
consul,  seem  to  the  a])ostle  a  presage  of  Israel’s  entire  future  in  relation 
to  the  gosp(‘l?  In  jioint  of  fact,  we  find  that  Paul  has  laid  down  and  deve¬ 
loped  the  doctrine,  that  the  hardening  of  Israel  is  the  means  whereby  the 
gospel  lu‘e()mes  aeei^ssible  to  the  Gentiles  (see  Kom.  xi.  1 1 ,  12,  lo.)  Now 
since  Klymas  is  ])lunged  into  his  ])itiable  condition  by  occasion  of  the 
announcement  of  the  gospel,  just  as  Israel  into  theirs,  it  is  natural  to 
regard  Klymas,  u]»on  whom  the  “  mist  and  the  darkness  of  night  have 
fallen,  so  that  he  cannot  see  the  sun,”  as  the  palpable  ])icture  and  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  dews,  u])on  whom  the  spirit  of  slumber  and  blind¬ 
ness,  as  to  the  sj)iritual  eye,  have  come  (see  Rom.  xi.  8, 2,  Cor.  xiv.  IG.) 
Moreover,  by  ])laeing  the  matter  in  this  point  of  view,  a  bright  ray  of 
light  falls  u])()n  the  most  obscure  point  in  the  story  about  Elymas,  viz., 
N.  S. — VOL.  VII.  M 
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inH>n  tho  \vor»ls  t^niftov  (v.  11.)  lt>r  in  tluit  Sdiiii.  c(>iiiu*xu>ii  i 
which  l^aul  s|»i*aks  of  the  hanlenin^  of  Israel,  he  exjnvsses  his  ui 
•louhltHl  o)nvlelion  that  this  eoiKlitioii  of  the  nation  will  not  he  jicr- 
laaiH-nt,  hut  is  to  last  only  for  a  time,  the  limits  of  which  are  |»erfeetly 
(leliiuHl  (siv  Item.  xi.  25.)  Thus,  as  the  hlindness  of  Elvinas  is  a  li^nire 
(»f  the  hliiulin^  ami  hanleninjj:  of  Israel,  so  we  are  to  reeou^nise  in  the 
limit  set  to  this  hlindness  from  the  he'jjinninir.  the  hope  of  tlu‘  linal 
eonv(‘rsi(ni  of  Israel.  Xor  can  we  douht  that  this  incident,  wliieli  oc- 
euiTcd  in  connexion  with  Eaul’s  first  demonstration  of  his  ajiostolic 
jHiwer,  furnished  him  with  the  historical  startiiiijj  ])oint  of  his  I'litire 
(hx'trine  eoncernin;^  Israel's  attitude  towards  the  ufosjiel.  llesides,  in 
the  history  of  Paul’s  own  calling  a  point  of  connexion  was  alreatly  jire- 
st'iited  for  the  words  (i\}n  kutf)ou  taken  in  this  wider  relation,  lor 
when  Israel  is  named  /r/**?  in  the  series  ot  those  to  whom  Paul  has  to 
carry  tin*  name  of  Jesus  (see  ix.  15),  this  can  only  he  understood  of  an 
announeement  of  the  ^()s])el,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  Israel, 
after  the  (fciitiles  have  heard  and  helieved  in  it;  and  so  the  i^os’pel,  ))ro- 
ceedini;  from  the  (lentiles,  finds  its  way  hack  to  the  eentrt*  of  all 
divine  revelation.  The  ease  before  us,  in  the  passaire  undiT  consider¬ 
ation,  strikinj^ly  illustrates  this  remarkahle  reversal  of  the  ori;j:inal 
ord('r.  'flu*  Jew  Elymas,  the  man  enlightened  hy  the  law,  and  e(jni])- 
|)ed  with  heathen  art  and  wisdom,  hoasts  of  heinjjf  a  ij^uide  and  teacher 
of  the  hlind  and  of  those  who  sit  in  darkiuss  (comp.  Kom.  ii.  P.),  2M); 
the  word  of  Paul  strikes  this  master  with  hlindness,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  causes  the  hlind  (lentile  to  see,  just  as  the  Lord  also  had  spoken 
eoneerninj;  tin*  eli'eet  of  his  work  upon  men  (see  .lohn  ix.  »11).)  Now 
this  is  the  very  eri.ds  which  even  Closes  speaks  of  as  the  ultimate  and 
most  i'fVeetual  means  of  leadincc  the  perverted  and  })erplext*d  mind  of 
Israel  hack  a5.r‘dn  to  its  great  original  and  fountain  (see  Dent,  xxxii.  21; 
eoinp.  Pom.  xi.  1 1.)’ 


The  happy  luaniier  in  which,  in  this  instance,  the  taldes  are 
turned  iijxui  the  Tiihingen  critics,  will  not  have  escaped  the  oh.ser- 
vaiiiUi  ot  the  reader.  The  most  complete  harmony  is  made  out 
U'tween  the  naiTative  on  which  they  have  shed  the  gall  of  their 
scepticism,  and  an  epistle,  whose  genuineness  they  themselves 
hold  to  he  altogether  imimpeachahle.  Paul's  teaching  in  his 
letter  to  the  Romans  is  fouml  to  he  deejdy  rooted  in  the  identical 
transaction  recorded  hy  Luke  in  the  Acts,  in  which  they  allect  to 
see  nothing  hut  a  harefaced  plagiarism  of  a  mimcle  of  Peter.  They 
]H»int  with  triumph  to  a  glaring  case  of  parallelism  between  the 
two  g^eat  apostles.  The  parallelism  itself  is  admitteil ;  hut  whilst  it 
is  relerred,  not  as  they  would  have  it,  to  the  subjectivity  of  the 
author  id  the  hook  (than  which  none  ever  written  is  marked  hy 
less  ot  that  ipiality),  hut  to  the  wise  will  of  the  great  Author  ot 
the  t‘vents  it  ri‘cords,  they  are  presented  in  return  with  another 
I  »andlelism,  with  which  they  will  find  it  hy  no  means  easy  to  deal. 
In  short,  the  historv’  furnished  hy  Luke,  is  found  to  have  lett  its 
footprints  in  tlie  doctrinal  system  of  Paul. 
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Verv  many  similar  illustrations  of  the  admirable  boldness  and 
skill  with  which  Dr.  Baumgarttai  turns  the  favourite  j)Ositions  of 
the  subtle  enemy  whose  bravadoes  have  summoned  him  to  the 
l:t‘ld,  might  eiusily  be  adduced.  Dut  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  mentioning  but  one  other. 

It  was  to  have  been  expected  that  the  Kaurian  paity  would 
make  the  most  of  the  Nazarite  vow,  from  which  Paid  is  stati'd  in 
the  Acts  to  have  released  himself  at  Cenchrea  (Acts  xviii.  PS);  as 
well  as  of  the  fresh  vow  of  the  kind,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
]>artici}>;ited  at  the  instance  of  »]ames  and  the  elders  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (Acts  xxi.  — 2(>).  According  to  them,  l)oth  these  in.stances 
art‘  of  coursi*  clear  cases  in  which  Paul  has  been  Petri nized  by 
his  prt‘tended  bic>gra])her  at  the  expense  of  historical  truth,  and 
in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Judaizing  party  in  the  church 
of  tlu‘  sec(nid  century.  The  real  Paul,  such  as  he  is  known  to  us 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  CJalatians  for  example,  could  never,  even 
to  please  James  and  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  much  less,  (piite  of 
his  own  accord,  as  in  the  other  instance,  have  pai<l  any  such 
deference  to  the  ct-reinonial  law.  Eor  it  is  not  sim})ly  an  act  of 
complianct‘  with  tlu‘  ordinary  «Iudaisiu  that  is  here  in  (piestioii, 
hut  a  veritable  work  of  supererogation — the  ])ietism  of  a  Jewish 
devotet*.  Is  it  possible  that  he  who  warned  the  Galatians  that  if 
they  submitted  to  circumcision  Clirist  would  ])rofit  them  nothing, 
could  have  eiliti(*d  the  Corinthians  by  a  voluntary  submission  to 
the  vow  of  a  Tsazarite? 

Such  is  the  objection  brought  by  the  critics  against  tlie  cre¬ 
dibility  of  these  accounts,  and  it  must  be  granted  that  it  looks  not 
a  little  huinidable  at  first  sight.  But  the  dithculty  after  all  is 
soon  discovered  to  be  one  of  their  own  creating.  For  Dr.  Baum- 
garten  s  clever  rejoinder  to  the  cavillers  in  his  remarks  u]>on  the 
latter  of  the  two  ])assages  we  ‘cannot  find  room;  and  wlien  the 
reader  is  informed  that  his  commentary  uj>on  the  words  (T  the 
other  text,  ^  having  shorn  his  head  in  Cenchrea,  for  lie  had  a 
vow/  run  to  the  prodigious  length  of  tive-and-twenty  ]>ages,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  shall  be  recpiired  to  tax  somewhat  severely 
our  ]>owers  of  compression,  if  w'e  are  to  furnish  only  the 
suhstance  within  the  small  space  at  our  command.  After 
all,  liowever,  the  task  is  less  arduous  than  it  would  have  been  had 
conciseiu'ss  been  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  autlior’s 
niany  literary  virtues;  which,  with  all  our  veneration  for  his  ran' 
excellencies  in  other  respects,  we  are  not  such  unscrupulous 
eulogists  as  to  asvsert.  \Ve  fear  we  must  confess  (and  it  is 
not  without  reluctance  that  we  do  so),  tlnat  a  certain  Uuidency 
to  prolixity  blemishes  to  some  extent  a  ivork,  whicli  other- 
wist^  is  as  nearly  faidtless  as  falls  within  the  powers  of  unin- 
J^pired  men  to  jiroduce.  But 'whilst  we  are  upon  this  topic,  we 
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cannot  forl>oar  n‘inarkin<,^  in  arrest  of  jinl.i^inent  upon  ^vllat  is 
ri<4litlv  rc^^anied  as  no  slight  otience,  especially  in  these  days  iu 
which  hi^olvs  are  so  inan\  and  leisure  houis  so  teWj  that  the  hook 
is  hv  no  means  so  chargt'ahle  with  this  sin  as  its  loniiidahle  hulk 
of  about  twelve  hundred  ])ages  would  at  first  sight  seem  to 
iinplv.  Not  many  of  its  ample  folds  and  swelling  episodes  aiv 
inert*  surj)l usage.  "  Few  genial  readers,  w  e  imagine,  would  wish  a 
line  droppt‘d  "from  the  author’s  amazingly  bold  but  not  less 
revt'nuitial  analysis  of  raid’s  mysterious  conversion,  and  of  the 
conm*xion  of  this  great  crisis  in  the  ap(»stle’s  history  with 
his  entire  doctrinal  system,  to  which  it  furnishes  the  master-key; 
or  from  the  able  discussion  of  the  deliberations  anti  ultimate 
tlecision  of  the  a])ostolic  assembly  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.),  and  of 
their  immenst*  influence  (which,  however,  has  been  for  the  most 
part  all  l)ut  wholly  tiverlooked)  in  determining  the  direction  taken 
l>y  the  tmtire  strt‘am  of  church-events  down  to  the  jnesent  hour; 
tu*  lastlv,  to  intuition  but  ont‘  instance  more,  from  his  elaborate 
t'xposition  of  Paul's  Athenian  sermon.  In  the  course  tif  his 
observations  tui  this  celt*brated  oration,  he  shows,  for  one  thiiiij, 
l»y  a  com)>rt‘ht‘nsive  review  of  the  various  methods  t)f  treatiiiir 
histoiy  atlopted  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  that  the 
a|M)sth‘  has  summed  uj)  in  a  ctmple  of  verses  (Acts  xvii.  !^(),  27)  the 
vtUT  <|uintt‘ssence  t>f  science,  and  has  indicated  the  goal 
t(»wards  which  it  has  betui  incessantly  pressing  forward,  without 
how(‘ver  leaching  it  t‘ven  as  yet.  We  may  observe  that  Neaiuler, 
with  his  usual  ilepth  of  insight,  had  already  to  some  extent 
rccognis(‘d  tin*  great  significance  of  these  W'ords  of  Paul,  as  laying 
down  the  only  ])oint  of  view'  whence  universal  history  can  he 
at  all  understood,  and  as  enunciating  its  fundamental  axioiiL 
Put  there  w'as  still  w’anting  such  a  calm  and  patient  demonstra¬ 
tion  as  Dr.  Paiimgartmi  has  supplied,  w'hich  none  who  know 
w  hat  tluy  are  talking  about  will  ever  grudge  the  paper  and  type 
it  has  cost  to  print,  or  the  time  it  takes  to  read.  Our  own  feeling 
is.  that  vtTV  little  could  have  been  well  spared  from  any  one  of 
his  tine  analyst's  of  tlu'  sjieeches  in  the  Acts,  and  least  of  all 
shoidd  we  have  lu'cn  grateful  for  any  shabby  stinting  of  his 
spiritt'd  t‘x»‘gesis  of  Paul’s  Areopagitica. 

Put  wt*  ti'ar  lest  our  rt'aders  should  begin  to  susjiect  that  we 
are  stickling  tor  the  liherty  of  unlicensed  printing  for  ourselves; 
aiul  that  under  cover  of  extenuating  our  author’s  prolixity,  w't" 
are  making  his  fault  our  own.  Revenons  a  itos  moutons.  We 
Wi*re  sjH'aking  of  Dr.  Paumgarten’s  adroitness  in  meeting  the 
objt'ction  to  the  historical  truth  of  the  Acts  drawn  from  i^inls 
Vow  (xviii.  IS),  lhat  vow’  has  id  ten  proved  a  stumbling-block  to 
intorpreters,  and  several  havt*  ])referred  cutting  the  knot  to 
}vuiently  untying  it.  One  favourite  method  of  evading  the  dit* 
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6f  iiltv  is  to  refer  the  words,  ‘  haviiii^  shorn  his  head  at  Cenclirea, 
for  he  had  a  vow/  to  A(]uila  instead  of  Paul.  This  however  is 
verv  foreeil,  since,  as  onr  author  remarks,  the  introduction  ot  any 
snch  notice  relative  to  A(juila  is  (piite  irrelevant  to  the  narrative. 
Petitus  ]>roposes  a  still  more  violent  ex])edient ;  he  is  for  sepa- 
ratinix  the  words,  ‘  liavini^  shorn  hisliead  in  Cenchrea,"  trom  those 
whicii  immediatt'ly  follow,  ‘  for  he  had  a  vow,’  which  latter  clause 
lu'  n‘i;ards  as  ^ivinjj;  the  reason  for  raul’s  journey  to  ‘  Syria,’ 
ex])laininj^  the  shavinuf  of  the  head  as  a  simple  expression  ot 
inourninjj^.  But  since  the  evanj^^elist  does  not  say  a  syllable  (is  to 
the  occasion  of  this  imnirninij,  and  would  certainly  have  men- 
tion(‘d  ‘  tierusalem,’ instt‘ad  of  the  i^eneral  name  ‘Syria’  as  Paul’s 
destination,  had  he  meant  to  connect  the  journey  with  the  vow, 
this  interpretation  is  utterly  untenable.  Hence,  there  is  no 
esca]ant^  tlu‘  ]>lain  moaning  of  the  ])assa<jje ;  and  to  clear  up  the 
o])Si  \irity  which  rests  u])on  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  context, 
’fhe  circumstances  of  the  apostle  jdom*  can  throw  li^ht  upon  the 
matter.  Of  these,  thia-efore,  Dr.  Baum<;arten  takes  a  thorou<;hly 
coin]m‘hensive  view. 

H(‘  admits  that  the  vow  was  that  of  the  Nazarite.  But  how 
ill  ada])ted  it  was  to  ])arade  the  apostle’s  hii^alism  IxTore  the 
♦lews,  as  the  Baurians  allege  is  the  inter])retation  which  alone  it 
admits  of,  is  obvious  from  the  consideration  that  its  /or/;/,  which 
was  all  in  all  with  the  Jews,  was  anything  but  lej^al.  No  ])riest 
was  call(‘d  in,  as  the  law  recpiired  in  the  case  of  the  dissolution  of 
a  Nazarite’s  vow,  and  the  ceremony  was  ]K*rformed,  not  at  Jeru- 
s(dem,  but  at  (Vnchrca,  which  was  ecjually  in  contradiction  to 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Hence,  there  is  no  ground  to  assume 
any  reh*rence  to  the  flews  in  tln^  case.  Vet,  if  there  were  no 
(Hitward  constraint  of  this  sort  o]K‘ratinL(  U])on  the  apostle’s  mind, 
the  <juestion  s(*ems  to  return  with  all  the  more  force — How  came 
the  trce-mimhxl  Paul  to  ])erform  this  votivt^  ceremonial  of  his  own 
accord?  Now  what  if  Paul  apprehend(‘d  the  Old  Testament 
Nazariteship  accordini^  to  its  idea,  and  as  divested  of  all  that, 
which,  in  consecpienct^  of  the  true  rt‘alization  of  the  j/riesthood 
and  the  sanctuary  in  Christianity,  had  b(‘Come  anti<  [uab'd  ?  ( ^ould 
he  not  in  that  case  a])]>ro])riate  this  idea  in  a  fonn,  which,  with¬ 
out  heini^  entinJy  stri])ped  of  the  reliifious  symbolism  of  his 
nation,  was  not  strictly  legid,  as  a  titting  expression  of  a  certain 
c<nidition  of  Ids  inner  life?  Some  conceive  of  Paul’s  freedom  as 
thou^di  lie  were  under  a  sort  of  com])ulsion  to  ^ive  up  everything 
that  reminded  him  of  his  nationality.  But  in  point  of  fact,  his 
free<lom  was  far  more  free.  His  nationality  he  regarih*d  as  a 
umod  given  him  by  God,  and  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  manifest 
his  inner  life  in  the  forms  of  the  hallowed  past,  jusfas  Luther 
upon  occasion  was  wont  to  resume  the  forms  of  C\atholic  devo- 
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tion.  Hence,  in  order  t’ully  to  explain  this  act  of  Paul  at 
CVnchrea,  we  have  only  to  discover  tlie  tnie  Ihhlical  idea  (d  the 
Nazariteshi|>,  and  the  circumstances  which  impresstHl  Paul  with 
the  propriety  of  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  Israelitish  jhety  at 
this  precise  juncture  ot  his  history. 

The  outward  ohlioations  of  the  Nazarite  consisted  in  his  ahsti- 
nenct*  from  wine  ami  strong  drink,  and  from  the  use  ot  the  razor. 
^I'he  former,  to  which  we  have  a  ])arallel  in  the  ])rohihition  ot  the 
use  of  wine  hy  the  priests  when  serving  in  the  Temph\  indicated 
freedom  from  lust,  in  order  to  communion  with  God.  In  like 
manner,  the  name  ‘  Nazarite*  wiis  expressive  of  separation  to 
(hmI.  lono  hair,  Hilhr  explains  as  a  s^rnd.^ol  of  the  Hourish- 

injf  comlition  of  the  man  who  is  thus  tndy  devoted  to  God,  and 
refers  to  several  Oriental  analogies  in  ])roof.  But,  as  Dr.  Ikuun- 
garten  justly  ohsenes,  it  will  he  far  better  if  we  can  light  upon 
some  trac(*  of  the  Jamclitisk  consciousness,  as  to  what  slioni  and 
imshoni  hair  resp(‘ctivtdy  symholized,  and  c'specially  it  we  can 
tluTi'hy  obtain  such  an  interpretation  of  the  latter  as  shall  bring 
it  into  connexion  with  the  abstinence  and  self-restraint  of  the 
Nazarite.  And  this  trace  we  actually  tind  in  the  writings  of 
Paul  himself;  and  that  in  an  epistle  addresseil  to  the  very  city, 
Gorinth,  where  he  subjectt‘d  himself  to  the  N\azarite*s  vow.  The 
p:essage  is  that  mysterious  one  which  has  given  the  interpreters 
so  mucli  trouble,  viz.  1  C’or.  xi.  .*1 — lb.  Here  Paul  treats  the  long 
hair  worn  by  woman  as  a  symbol  of  her  weakness,  de]H^ndence, 
m‘t‘d  of  })rotection,  and  subjection  to  man.  Why  then  should 
we  il<»ubt  that  Paid  bv  letting  his  hair  grow  at  Gorinth,  after  the 
inanm'r  of  the  Nazarites,  intendeil  thereby  to  ex]>res.s  his  sense  of 
his  own  feebleness  and  absolute  dependence  upon  the  Almighty? 
W  hat  was  this  but  his  rendering  into  the  form  of  symbolical 
action  th(‘  verv  language  which  he  addresses  in  a  written  form 
to  the  (‘hurch  of  the  s;ime  city  ?  (2  Gor.  iii.  5.)  Accordingly,  not 
oidv  the  abstinence  from  wine,  but  the  long  hair  also  of  the 
Nazarite,  wt're  symbolical  of  his  renunciation  of  self,  in  order  to 
cling  the  more  contidingly  to  God.  As  wine  was  created  to 
njoice  the  heart  of  man  (Ps.  civ.  lo,)  so  man  was  constitutid 
ruler  of  the  world.  But  sin  subverted  maids  relations  to  both 
(  omI  and  the  world.  Hence  he  who  is  deejdy  conscious  of  sin  may, 
in  order  to  make  his  present  condition  paljiable  on  both  sides, 
renoiinct*  his  power  over  the  most  glorious  growth  of  nature,  and 
lav  his  dignity  as  man  at  the  feet  of  his  Creator.  The  neces.rity 
ot  this  nmunciation  ot  lonl.diip  on  the  ])art  of  fallen  man,  and  ot 
this  acknowledgment  of  dependence  and  weakness,  is  brought 
home  to  liuman  consciousness  by  Goil’s  tirst  word  to  man  alter 
the  tall,  hor  it  is  the  wom.vn  who  receives  the  ])romise,  ami  He 
ho  is  to  ivalizc'  atresh  maids  lull  dominion  over  nature,  is  to  be  the 
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woman’s  seed.  Amlto  wliat  savethis  can  Paul  allude,  when,  in  the 
passjuje  relative  to  shorn  and  unshorn  hair,  he  siiys  (1  Cor.  xi.  12,) 
“As  the  woman  is  of  the  man,  so  also  the  man  through  the 
woman.”  After  man  had  employed  his  free-will  aij^ainst  Cod,  he 
could  tind  nothing  hut  sin  and  deatli  :us  the  result  of  })ers(‘verance 
in  this  cours(‘,  and  in  order  to  sidv'ation  he  must  sink  his  active 
will  in  the  passive  or  feminine  side  of  his])ersonality.  Now,  in 
whose  history  is  this  ]>osition  of  man  with  respect  to  salvation  so 
prominent  as  in  Paul’s  ?  Never  in  any  other  instance  did  self- 
will  so  jnedominate  at  tirst,  or  selt-deninl  and  submission  after¬ 
wards.  And  again,  is  not  the  Pauline  doctrine  the  true  reflex 
of  this  ex])erience,  and  an  adtMjuate  ex])ression  of  this  funda- 
mentid  relation  ?  Since  the  tpya  are  nothing  hut  the  acts  of  this 
wrongly  used  sovereignty  of  man,  they  are  under  sin  and  death : 
TT/ar/#;,  on  the  other  liand,  as  the  receptive  faculty,  conducts  to 
life  and  salvation.  Can  we  then  wonder  that  Paul,  whose  wlmle 
career  in  word  and  work  was  a  practical  realization  of  the  pro¬ 
found  idea  embodied  in  the  Nazariteshi]),  could,  when  a  fitting 
occasion  pre.s(*nttHl  itself,  expre.ss  outivardl p  the  close  conne.xioii 
of  his  own  life  as  a  Christian,  no  less  than  jus  jui  Apostle, 
with  that  significant  Israeliti.sh  custom?  The  principal  Old 
Testjiment  personage  wdio  is  brought  forward  jus  a  Nazarite  is 
Samson,  who  \v;vs  set  apjirt  as  such  by  the  Divine  word  from  his 
mothers  woml).  His  debaucluTy  does  not  detnict  from,  but 
heightens  the  significance  of  his  singidar  history.  For  it  points 
to  the  fjict  that  the  Divine  ide.a  of  the  Njizjiriteshij)  w’jis  not 
lealized  under  the  (did  Testament,  Jind  Jiccordinglv  leads  to  the 
Conclusion  tlaat  Sjtnuson  wjus  ji  type,  d’he  unfulfilled  idea  is  j>er- 
fectly  rojdized  only  in  Christ' himself.  Dut  in  a  subordinate 
sense  l^ud  is  the  New  Testjiment  Sjimson,  who  could  sjiy,  ‘  When 
I  «nu  wejik  then  jim  1  strong,  dims  there  is  ikj  d  jn'iorl  ])ro- 
bability  agjiinst  Paul  s  subjecting  himself  to  the  Njizjirite’s  vow, 
supposing  circumstjinces  to  jirise  which  might  give  Christian  signi¬ 
ficance  to  such  aujictof  outw\ard,jind  not  merely  inward  humilijition. 

Put,  it  may  be  said,  he  might  h;ive  contented  himself  with  a 
spintmd  lultilment  of  the  Old  TestJiment  type  jus  Jesus  did,  juid 
as  he  himself  for  the  most  pjirt  is  actmilly  seen  to  hjive  done. 
Hence,  .since  the  considerations  jilrejidy  referred  to  were 
geiieud  and  ])ermjinent,and  not  merely  occjisioiud  force,  it  miust  be 


>e  1  hessjilonijin.s,  which  w’ere  written  there,  and  those  to  the 
ermthijins  themselvc*s.  They  give  us  such  Jiii  insight  into  Pjiul  s 
position  jvt  Corinth  as  fully  expljiins  jdl. 

Ihe  first  impression  made  by  Pjiul’s  iiiinistry  in  Europe  ijuite 
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u]u)n  the  (lontiles.  He  turns  towards  the  Attic  selt-couscious- 
— tliat  clear  stur  in  the  black  nii^ht  of  heathenism — and 
adapts  himself  to  it  with  a  might  of  self-denying  love  in  which 
h(‘  surpasst‘s  himself.  The  residt  is  dis;i])pointment  and  derision. 
His  heart  is  well  nigh  broken  when  he  comes  to  Corinth;  and 
now  tirst  we  understand  his  words  (I  Cor.  ii.  »S:)  ‘  I  was  with 
yoii  in  W(‘akness,  and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling.'  This 
weakness  even  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  his  adversaries  in 
Corinth  (2  Cor.  x.  1 — 10.)  Yet,  as  we  see  from  many  ])assages 
(c. //.  I  Cor.  ix.  'I'l ;  iv.  10  ;  2  Cor.  x.  1 — II,)  it  was  a  weakness  to 
which  he  had  condescended  of  his  own  accord.  Now  what  conhl 
he  more  adapted  to  ])rodnce  the  im])ression  of  weakness  than  the 
we(‘ds  of  the  Nazarite,  who  de])rives  himself  of  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  and  continually  lays  all  his  power  at  the  feet  of  his  Cod  ? 
It  is  truly,  as  Paul  himself  says  [\  Cor.  xi.  14),  a  shame 
unto  a  man  if  he  have  long  hair,  sinc(^  he  thereby  yields  uj)  his 
iii(h*pendence  to  another.  Hut  this  does  not  keep  Paul  from 
taking  upon  himself  this  vow,  since  he  regards  shame  endured 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord  as  belonging  to  his  calling  (1  Cor.  iv. 
10)  ;  and  knows  that  although  every  man  is  free  ami  independent, 
in  relation  to  every  other  in  the  world,  yet  that,  in  relation  to  the 
Lord,  he  stands  in  the  same  'relation  as  woman  does  to  man 


(1  Cor.  xi.  .S)  ;  and,  conse(|uently,  that  one  who  is  ever  animaUal 
hy  a  living  consciousness  of  this  his  relation  to  the  Jjord,  may 
wear  the  long  hair  of  shame  with  honour  (2  Cor.  xii.  9,  10.) 

\\  (*  fear  that  wo  have  after  all  conveyed  but  an  imperfect  im¬ 
pression  of  Dr.  Ikuungarten’s  extraordinary  woi'k.  Each  of  its 
thirty-six  sections  must  in  common  justice  be  pronounced  a  gem 
ot  ex])osition. 

\\  frankly  avow  that  wo  know  of  no  commentary  in  any  lan- 
guag(‘  like  that  wliich  meets  us  here.  Even  the  author  s  tine  work 


on  the,  P(‘ntateuch,  (‘Theologische  Commentar  zum  Alton  Testa¬ 
ment,’)  highly  meritorious  as  it  is,  alike  for  childlike  simplicity 
and  ]>rofouiKl  ])hiloso])hic  insight,  scarcely  w.arrantCMl  the  hojuj  of 
anything  like  this.  The  book  before  us  reads  like  a  now  revela¬ 


tion  rather  than  a  mere  exposition  of  an  old  one,  and  si'oms  to 
transport  us  bodily  into  the  midst  of  the  apostolic  age.  That 
h(>ly  s])ring-time  of  the  church  is  reproduced  in  these  ])ages  with 
a  treshness  and  a  verdure,  a  vividness  and  a  ])ow'er,  scarcely  con- 
ceivabh‘  hefore.  Tlui  general  im])n‘ssion  seems  hitherto  to  have 
been  that  Luke  has  ever\wvhere  (nnitt(‘d  circumstances  without  the 
kmavhMlgo  of  which  the  events  he  speaks  of  can  at  the  best  be  but 
un perfectly  understood.  Even  Neander  and  Olshausen  have  to  a 
]>ainful  extent  siinctioned  this  notion  hy  their  high  authority.  Dr. 
Haumgarten’s  view  of  the  hook,  as  hearing  entirely  the  stamj)  of 
of  course  leaves  no  room  for  any  such  sipiposition, 
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and  it  is  not  too  much  to  aOirm  that  he  has  demonstmted  in  the 
movst  ]»ractical  way  the  utter  needlessness  of  this  makeshift 
liyi)ot]H*sis  of  the  critics.  He  has  shown,  in  iiinumerahle  in- 
stances,  that  Luke  must  he  emtirely  exonerated  at  the  exj>ense  of 
his  often  juatronizing  interpreters,  who  have  gcme  altogether 
wrong  hv  hringdng  to  the  (h^ument  an  ideal  widely  different 
from,  ami  immeasurahly  inferior  to  the  writer's  own.  Luke  pens 
n(»t  a  word  too  little  for  those  who  will  only  read  his  nan-ative 
wdth  open  and  loving  eyes.  To  such,  the  })rol)lem  of  adequately 
transferring  to  our  age  the  image  which  the  Evangelist 
l)eheKl  of  his  own  times,  is  a  feasible  one,  and  we  think  that  in 
the  pages  Ixdort*  us  it  has  been  actually  solved.  This  has  been 
accomplished,  too,  neither  by  putting  more  into  the  text  than  is 
really  to  be  found  then*,  nor  l)y  dint  of  a  painfully  minute  dis¬ 
section  of  its  words  and  }dirases,  at  the  expense  of  the  last  sj)ark 
of  life  tlu‘y  contained,  but  by  dint  of  close,  severe,  and 
compndieiisive  thought,  and  above  all  by  virtue  of  an  intense 
svnnpathy  with  the  lofty  aim  of  the  author.  lllustratiuns, 
cineily  biblical,  are  furnished  in  rich  profusion,  but  at  the  siune 
film*  with  tlie  skill  and  circumspection  of  an  exegetical  adept. 
Ditticulties  are  not  shunned,  but  fairly  and  honestly  grappled 
with,  or  rather  we  may  say  that  they  seem  to  be  welcomed  with 
the  heartiness  of  one  who  knows  that  to  surmount  them  will  be 
to  reach  the  hill-top,  the  prospect  whence  will  am])ly  repay  all 
till*  toil  of  the  asc'ent.  f)f  course,  as  the  reader  will  have  already 
surmis<‘d,  there  is  here  no  tamj>ering  in  aiw  rationalistic  interest 
with  the  supernatural  facts  recorded  in  the  sacred  narrative. 
Indeed,  we  I'ould  not  wish  to  refer  those  who  are  wont  so  fiercely 
to  denounce  all  (icrman  theohygy  in  the  lump  to  any  other  work 
than  this  as  a  ])roof  of  the  rampant  injustice  and  suicidal  folly  of 
their  indiscriminate  censures.  Nor  could  a  better  illustration  be 
given  ot  the  immense  advantage  in  the  controversy  with  infidelity 
ot  taking  up  at  once  a  high  and  uncompromising  position  iu 
retereiu'e  to  the  miracles  of  Scri})ture.  it  is  particularly  on 
account  ot  Dr.  Haumgarten's  entire  and  genial  harmony  in  this 
re.*^|Hrt  with  the  tone  of  Christian  sentiment  current  in  this 


country,  that  >ve  venture  to  express  an  opinion,  that  if  we  are 
ever  to  have  an  English  school  of  Biblical  exegesis,  alike  ortho¬ 
dox  and  scientitic,  such  works  as  his,  and  those  of  his  sympathizer, 
Hotmann.  (author  ot  ‘l)er  Schriftbeweis,'  ‘  Weissagung  uiul 
ErtVdlung,  Ovc.)  are  tar  more  suitable  as  models  than  those  of 
o\en  Hengstenberg  and  Olshausen,  valuable  as  on  many  accounts 
^^e  (h*!*!!!  these  latter  to  be.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  a  begin¬ 
ning  will  .soon  be  made  with  the  ]>resentation  to  the  English 
]nd)lic,  by  the  Messrs.  Clark,  of  this  marvellous  '’Commentary  on 
the  Acts.  Meanwhile  we  feel  that  we  have  discharged  a  sacred 
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dutv  in  comineiiding  it  to  notice,  as  one  not  merely  of  rare  ex- 
ceUonct*,  but  as  being,  in  our  judgment,  perfectly  uniipie. 

dust  as  this  article  was  leaving  our  bands,  l)r.  Baumgarten  s 
new  work  on  ‘Zechariah"  reached  ns.  We  can  do  no  more  now 
than  call  earnest  attention  to  it  as  a  worthy  setpiel  to  his  ‘  Com- 
nientarv  on  the  Acts.'  The  cursory  perusal  we  have  been  able 
to  i^ivt‘  to  it  disa])pointed  us  for  the  first  score  or  so  of  pages,  but 
afterwards  made  our  heart  bum  within  us  as  this  master  in 
Israel  opened  to  us  the  Scripture.  We  hear  the  voice  of 
a  ])rophet  to  the  present  time — the  same  voice  which  was  once 
heard  in  still  more  majestic  tones  in  Pilate's  judgment  hall,  and 
which  must  be  echoed  until  it  finds  a  response  in  every  Christian 
conscience,  testifying  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world! 


k 


Aht.  1 V. — .  /  Visit  to  Europe  in  1 S51 .  By  Professor  I >t‘njainin  Silliinan, 
ef  Vale  College.  With  Illustrations.  New  York,  li  vols.  8vo. 
ISAI. 

‘  A  NEW  pha.se  in  American  Life'  is  ])resenting  itself  in  very  striking 
characters  to  the  English  reading  public;  and  it  occurs  at  a  time 
when  that  ]nd)lic  is  exceedingly  well  dispo.scni  to  look  wdth  favour 
u|H)n  th(^  best  results  of  transjiilantic  ex])erience.  It  consists  of 
the  Americans’  foreign  travel,  and  of  their  residence  in  foreign 
countries  for  the  sake  of  the  fine*  arts,  of  literature,  of  science,  of 
.s(*lf-culture,  of  professional  occuj>ation,  and  of  amusement,  to  a 
<legree  quite  unprecedented.  To  these  sevt*ral  motives  for  visiting 
foreign  countries  must  be  added  the  calls  of  a  rapidly  improving 
inulo,  and  the  impulse  of  religious  missions;  together  with  the 
extensive  em])loyment  of  eminently  intellectual  men  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  dijdoniacy,  in  their  consular  service,  and  in  their  expeditions 
of  discovery.  The  evidence  of  numerous  good  books,  published 
m  the  United  States  within  a  few'  years,  })rovesthat  the  American 
j>eople  are  turning  their  various  relations  w  ith  foreign  countries 
to  an  excellent  account;  and  it  is  probable  that,  by  ]>ersevering 
in  this  right  way,  they  will  matcTially  advance  their  own  intel¬ 
lectual  and  social  progress;  to  siiy  nothing  of  the  decisive  inHu- 
enc(‘  which  these  good  fruits  of  democracy  must  have  upon  the 
great  ])olitical  ([uestiou  of  the  day — whether  the  nations  shall  or 
^^hall  not  be  less  and  less  subject  to  (h,*spotic  rule.  The  books 
referred  to  are  so  numerous,  and  so  re})lete  with  various  excel¬ 
lencies,  that  they  really  constitute  a  most  important  contribution 
to  our  common  literature;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  by 
far  the  greater  ]>ortion  of  them  are  written  in  a  friendly  spirit 
towards 


iMigland 


without  shrinking  from  suitable  freedom  in 
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tlu*ir  notices  of  what  the  fairest  minds  among  ourselves  wish  to 
alter. 

This  is  a  condition  of  things  of  which  it  is  dithcult  to  oxa^^- 
gerate  the  general  advantage.  Tlie  interchange  of  tlie  n‘snlts  nf 
higli  intelligence  and  correct  between  the  old  world  aiul 

the  new,  is  full  of .  substantial  ])resent  good,  and  of  intiiiite 
promise.  We  are  mutual  instnictors  on  a  gigantic  scale.  After 
t<M)  oftt‘n  wasting  our  common  strength  at  the  cannon^s  mouth, 
and  returning  mutual  outrage  with  ^tenl  defiance,  we  seem  to 
1h*  agreed  in  collecting  out  of  the  wayward  past,  warnings  that 
may  help  to  make  the  future  tndy  glorious.  With  atlmitted 
imperh*ctions  enough  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  improvements 
may  be  hastened  by  the  abandonment,  on  our  j>art,  of  the  ancient 
British  boast,  of  our  being  the  solitary  ‘teachers  of  the  nations 
how  to  live.*  Our  bn'thren  in  the  United  States  are  not  only 
ca]Kiblo  of  doing  their  share  of  the  gi'eat  work  of  the  world’s 
])rogress,  but  they  an*  naturally  ])leased  to  have  their  cajiacity 
for  it  ajipreciated  in  the  fair  way  which  our  recent  literature 
exhibits. 


This  good  feeling  between  us  did  not  always  prevail.  On  the 
contrary,  tin*  time  is  not  remote  when  every  mail  from  Europe 
thn*w  New  York  n‘aders  into  a  fever  of  excitement,  rapidly 
spreml  south  and  west,  at  the  rash  speculations  of  our  ])n‘judiced 
travelh'rs  concerning  the  threatened  convulsions  of  the  States,  or 
solium  exagg(‘rated  American  (hdormity ; — imputations  eagerly 
transferred  from  the  travellers’  books  to  more  mischievous  po¬ 
litical  n‘view.s.  Then  came  the  offensive  gossip  of  party  news- 
pa|H  rs,  in  the  le.ss  (*laborate  corres])ondence  of  our  sojourners  in 
America.  Even  dijdomatists,  with  all  their  priulence,  were 
tainted  and  disturbed  by  the  bad  spirit  prevalent  in  those  days 
in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  two  nations  to  each  other,  fhir 
nu»st  brilliant  statesman,  (h*orge  (Winning,  was  indiscreet  enougli 
to  sneer  at  the  ‘bits  of  bunting’  that  wave  over  the  heads  ot  our 
western  cousins;  and  the  wittiest  of  reviewers,  Sydney  Smith,  did 
n(»i  see  that  it  merely  lu'trayed  his  own  intellectual  poverty  to 
ask  ‘who  rendff  a  a  Amevicaib  book?’  when  already  Hamilton 
h.ad  written  a  p(ditical  volume,  not  less  classical  in  style  than 
\yise  in  principle;  when  C’hief  Justice  Marshall  had  written  a 
lift*  ot  W  iLshington,  with  which  whole  generations  ot  us  are 
familiar;  and  Brockd(‘n  Brown  had  written  romances,  not  even 
now  forgot  ten,  after  the  times  ot  Scott  and  Cooper.  Such  taunts 
weie  rcjuiid,  ot  course,  with  interest,  in  hearty  hatred  ot  the 
“  Britishei's.”*  ^ 


♦  One  of  tho  rooent  Anicrioaii  travidlors  in  Knirland  savs  ho  never  saw  the 
soubrnpiet  ‘  britislier,’  except  in  an  English  book,  nor  did  he  ever  hear  the 
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A  hotter  day  is  arrived.  American  books  are  now  read  eagerly 
l>v  all  cliussos;  and  our  common  literature  is  likely  to  run  the 
stroiiLTor  and  the  clearer  as  its  double  current  takes  Ji  broader 
direction.  t)ur  most  estimable  peo|>le  now  visit  t!ie  United 
States,  to  foster  a  spirit  of  friendshi))  with  their  citizens,  as 
well  as  to  study  their  extraordinary  ])rogress.  Jt  is  almost  a 
common  incident,  that  the  Carlisles,  the  Stanleys,  the  Kllesmeres, 
the  Lyells,  and  the  ChamluTses,  should  be  hospitably  received  in 
the  Far  West,  to  bring  back  ust‘ful  lessons,  to  lecture^  and  to  write 
upon  at  home.  At  the  siime  time,  visitors  from  the  United 
States  among  us  discover  with  Mr.  Ta})pan,*  ‘that  the  ]>rejudices 
of  the  Englisli  against  the  Americans  are  not  only  wearing  away, 
but  they  are  becoming  supplanted  by  good  will,  according  as  a 
better  ac([uaintance  advances,' — tt‘stimony  that  is  the  more  valu¬ 
able,  since  recent  circumstances  attending  the  visit  of  Kossuth 
to  America  had  excited  some  contlicting  sentiments  respecting 
England. 

On  both  sides  dijdomacy  lends  its  aid  to  cement  this  concord. 
Mr.  .lames,  lu'sides  writing  pojadar  books  on  America, 

.supports  tin?  youw^  (ittaclie^  Eulwer,  at  a  patriotic  dinner  in  New 
York,  in  responding  to  American  eulogies  so  well  merited  by 
both  of  these  worthy  British  names;  whilst  the  reproaches,  op¬ 
portunely  and  elo(|uently  expressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Rushton 
before  a  numerous  assembly  of  both  nations  in  JjiveqK)ol,  against 
negro  slavery,  were  received  with  infinitt^  good  humour  by  Mr. 
Abbot  Lawrence,  who  admitted,  that  wann  friends  of  America, 
such  as  Mr.  Rushton  was  known  to  lx*,  were  entitled  to  give  to 
her  counsel  that  might  wound,  but  in  wounding  will  help  to 
cure. 

Oti’ences  will  come;  but  they  now  come  with  (juick  com])ensa- 
tions.  Steam  and  the  electric  telegra])h  ]>ass  us  rapidly  over 
grave  international  difficulties;  .and  a  slip  of  the  pen  is  so  soon 
rebuked,  that  the  coiTection  of  it  is  a  practic.al  lesson  to  offenders, 
as  well  as  an  amends  to  the  offendtid.  Mr.  Thackeray  will,  here- 
.after,  study  the  ‘  Annual  Register’  more  critically,  upon  finding 
hisbluiKh‘r  about  a  ‘better  c.ause’  than  the  Americans  fout^ht  for 
in  7f),  returns  to  himself  from  h.alf  the  book  stores  of  the  Union 
in  the  unpleasing  form  of  orders  for  his  writings  c.ancelled;  or  in 
that  of  their  being  prohibited  by  tln^  town  crier.  The  loss  of  so 
many  huyers  of  om^’s  book  is  something  to  c.are  for.  But  that  is 
the  leiist  of  the  jainishment.  The  chief  is  the  loss  of  reading, 


tiTiu  till  lu*  raino  to  England. — ‘An  American  Fanner  in  England,’ n.  219.  Wc 
venture,  nevertheless,  to  retain  it  as  a  genuine  Aincrieanisin  of  the  had  time. 

*  11.  1’.  Tappan’s  ‘Stcj>  from  the  New  World  to  tin;  (Jld,  with  Tlioughts  on 
the  (luod  ami  the  Evil  in  noth.’  New  York.  2  vols.  8vo.  1853. 
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and  i»f  the  fair  fame  wliicli  millions  ()f  readers  confer  on  the  ]k»]>u- 
lar  a\ithor.  Thackeray’s  tlisjiijreeahle  paliiiodia  of  penitence 
would  net  have  been  needeil,  had  he  but  thought  ot  the  natural 
sensitiveness  which  bygone  events  have  left  lingering  among  tens 
of  thousjuids  of  Am(*rican  readers  of  British  books.  This  incident 
descTves  to  be  recorded. 

Ju  ‘The  Newcomes/  Air.  Thackeray  says,  ‘When  Air.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  heading  the  American  rebels  with  a  courage,  it  must 
bi*  confesseul,  worthy  of  a  better  cause' - 

Tliis  was  published  in  London  in  October  last,  and  on  the 
2:2nd  of  NovembtT,  the  ‘Times,'  from  its  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent,  gave  the  news  of  the  unlucky  wit  having,  by  this 
pas.si\ge,  ‘lost  a  great  many  friends  in  America.’  IIw  nugiB 
serin  ducn  id  in  imdn  ! 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States,  luwvever,  are  now'  taking  a 
noble  revenge  of  such  esca])ades.  Instead  of  retorting  ujion  them 
with  worse  abuse,  tluw  show'  how  they  can  rival  our  best  writers; 
and  their  visitors  to  the  old  east  often  tell  the  tale  to  the  w'est  so 
wi  11  as  to  stH'ure  our  willing  admiration. 

Such  friendly  relations  would  always  jaevail,  if  not  broken  otf 
by  falst‘  policy.  Before  the  war  of  1776,  though  Washington  and 
a  large  majority  of  the  leading  men  of  the  colonies,  habitually 
grew  up,  ami  lived  at  home,  a  considerable  number  came  to 
hairope.  (H‘  the  fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
|H'ndence,  fourtt'en  had  already  been  in  England,  and  several  of 
tht'in  W(‘re  educated  at  Eton  and  Westminster.*  Dr.  Bush,  who 
afterwards  earned  an  Euro])ean  reputation,  took  his  medical 
degree  in  Edinburgh,  h'ranklin  had  previously  gained  fame  among 
us  as  a  philosojtlier;  and  for  tw'enty  years  he  laboured  in  London 
as  earm‘stly  to  rt  inovt^  the  occasituis  of  discontent,  as  he  after- 
wanls  boldly  and  siigaciously  aided  the  cause  of  resistance.  Boor 
Otis,  an  elocpieiit  Boston  patriot,  had  already  come  to  London  to 
apjM'al  against  the  wrongs  of  his  colony  and  his  own,  to  a 
colonial  st*cretary  deaf  to  all  reason.  The  com‘spondence  of 
these  eminent  c(>/o7h\s/.s  from  Euro})e  must  never  be  omitted  in 
a  survey  ot  this  valuable  department  of  American  literature. 
It  tiu‘  British  colonial  ministers  of  that  day  had  adopted 
the  advice  then  given  by  Baron  Alazeres,  and  so  had  followed 
our  old  constitutimial  jainciple  of  making  representation  in 
parliament  commensurate  with  the  temtorial  limits  of  goveni- 
ment,  not  only  were  all  the  elements  of  good  legishitors  at  their 
command  in  British  America,  but  the  consecjuences  of  such  poli¬ 
tical  amalgamation  must  have  la.'cn  most  beneficial,  in  regard  to 

Y  ^  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  liidcpeiideiice.  Ah'W 
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traditions  and  peculiar  beauties  of  the  American  Hudson,  is 
rashlv  siiid  by  tlie  English  ciitic,  not  to  ‘  have  produced  a  siii»i;le 
passage  that  an  Englishman  might  not  have  thought  or  ^vritten;’ 
*  the  contrary,  it  >viis  ^Ir.  Irving’s  iynerican  reputation 
that  gave  the  p(‘c\diar  value  to  his  charming  Enijlisk  \vorks; 
and  he  has  returned  home  with  his  brilliant  European  rejnitatiou 
oidy  to  enhance  the  excellence  of  his  late  Amcriai a  works,  to 
which  he  is  said  to  be,  at  this  moment,  adding  a  Life  of  Witsh- 
iugtou  to  crown  the  labours  ot  his  pen,  that  is  not  less  patriotic 
for  iM'ing  truly  cosmoj)olitan. 

Tlie  Americans  surely  do  not  need  to  be  cautioned  against  a 
writer  who  sets  out  with  this  extraordinary  blunder, — which, 
indeed,  is  suthciently  exposed  by  their  ow’u  gracetul  w’orks  u])oii 
the  ‘  Homes  of  American  Authors,’  among  whom  Washington 
Irving  stands  ])re-t‘miueut.  ^Ir.  Eow^ell,  however,  interlards  this, 
his  //rs7  series  of  the  ‘  Living  Authors  of  America,’  wdth  a  noto¬ 
riously  unfounded  de])reciatiou  t)f  Queen  Victoria’s  literary  taste, 
and  with  a]>ocryj)hal  anecdotes  of  distinguished  men  with  whom 
he  claims  intimacy.  He  must  not,  therefore,  complain  at  our 
])n>test  against  the  ‘views  expressed  in  his  book  being  the  result 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  most  distinguished  critics  in  England— 
not  his  own  individual  opinions.’  He  may  be  safely  challenged 
to  ])roduce  a  single  eminent  Englishman  who  has  ever  denation¬ 
alized  Washingt«»n  Irving. 

Mr.  Tin  anas  Powell,  the  author  of  the  tissue  of  libels  called 
‘  Living  Authors  of  England,’  as  well  as  of  the  ‘  Living  Authors 
of  America,’  has  no  title  to  the  pretensions  thus  jnit  forth  of 
n‘pres(*nting  any  section  of  Eritish  literature  but  its  most  worth- 
le.'is  lodgers  in  (irub-street.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  jirobahle  that 
he  is  the  individual  of  whom  Miss  Sedgwick,  in  her  ‘Letters,’ 
ttdls  a  lively  story.  A  young  author  w^as  one  of  a  jiarty  at 
which  that  lady  was  ]W(*sent,  and  Sidney  Smith  W'as  another  ot 
the  guests.  The  dramas  of  the  young  author  had  bt‘en  treated 
with  some  indulgence,  and  his  indiscretion  led  him,  on  that  cajiital, 
to  launch  out  with  extreme  folly  upon  some  topic  of  the  day,  when 
the  veteran  critic  dealt  w  ith  him  summarily  in  a  way  to  make  any 
but  the  incorrigible  penman  of  the  ‘Living  Authors  of  America’ 
rt‘pt‘nt  and  be  for  ever  silent. 

h  tuiiinore  Cooper  has  a  more  extensive  European  fame  than 

even  ^\  ashington  Irving.  A  thorough  sailor,  and  a  daring  one, 

his  rougher  spirit  naturally  gave  a  less  indulgent  view  of  tlie  old 
11*1"  ^  , 


a  welcome  guest  ot  ‘  Rogers  and  at  Holland  House,’  in  the  decline 
ot  his  honoured  lite,  w’as  extensive. 
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Tn  liis  ten  ^  oliiines  on  Kuropo,  England  has  a  prominent 
sliare;  and  it  lie  had  never  written  a  line  more  about  ns  than  his 
hriet  notice  of  the  pitiable  state  of  our  ‘  maid  of  allwork/  seen  at 
Southampton,  we  ought  to  bo  grateful  for  the  lionesty  and  ricrlit- 
R‘arte.Ines.s  ..t  the  rei)roaeh.  It  justifies  our  rebuke  of  Ainerfcan 

i. rutuhty  towar.Is  the  negro  an.l  tlie  In.han,  and  has  stinnilated 
the  ndorin  of  an  abuse  too  long  tolerated  in  England 

Space  is  wanting  for  a  full  display  <.f  what  has  been  done  in 
this  way  by  sinular  munis;  but  a  slight  glance  at  some  recent 
works  by  Ainericans,  will  show  that  they  visit  Euroiie  with 

j. rofit  l.y  producing  lor  the  iniiirovement  of  their  country  memo- 
iials  of  what  we  possess  to  reward  their  sjiirit  of  enterprise  and 
ob.^>rvation,  besides  giving  us  the  lessons  of  acute,  impartial 

Miss  Sedgwick  writes -with  rare  ].iirity  of  stylo;  and  her 
lA'tttrs  bom  Abroad  to  Kindred  at  Home’  are  models  of  fami- 
lar  composition  as  well  as  excellent  guides  for  all  who  travel 
fnnn  the  Isle  of  \\  ight  through  Germany  to  Naples.  Margaret 
fu  leiYvdio  iierished  so  sadly  witli  her  hiisliaiid  ainl  infant,  within 
sight  ot  hoiiie,  and  Mrs.  Kirkland,  and  Mr.s.  Sigourney,  have  left 
traces  of  their  vi.sits  to  England  which  make  it  a  source  of  re<Tet 
hat  so  f,;w  Ameru^m  wwncn  come  among  us.  Of  the  eighty-nine 
\  lose  \ erses  gTace  Mr.  Heads  splendid  collection  of  ‘Specimens 
o  fl.e  AnierK.an  Poetesses;’  and  Griswold’s  abler  collection,  not 
more  than  halt  a  dozen  seem  to  have  cros.se<l  the  ocean 

1  he  literary  merits  of  Willis  are  too  well  known  to  renuiro 
noie  than  the  luoiition  of  his  name  in  a  catalogue  raisonne  of 

G-  hureri  r'*^  fr^T-  1^'  I'-is  won  another  sort 

ct  lauiel  by  giving  the  kindly  tmpnmutur  of  his  eminent 

mtTits  iu  -n"''!?’'  ■  new  and  peculiar 

“  1..!^  •'"Rcccns  is  an  additional  guarantee  of  tliose  merits 

S  ^IJ  |,ri,.|ffr„,„  iU  firat  pufe" 

1.11  in  l,SH  I  he  copy  we  write  from  is  one  of  the  fourteenth 
;d ition  of  New  York;  an.l  the  work  has  been  re-published  an. 

(raveirr''f '  t'f  S'mp'c  record  of  the  autlmr’s 

a\f  l.s  on  fo.>t  fr..m  the  imrth  of  Ireland,  .Scotland  an.l  Emdaiid 

tu  Itaue ;  and  l.aek,  i  JlSS 

"■Vl.;  «a.e  ol  AwJuid.  "  “  ."««C 

'van.lerings— partly  by  the 

-t'  peatuirinn  •''•''‘‘I'f 

.“.li'u.leoftl,.  r’  «les.3rte.l  ruins,  or  ami.l  the 

Ironi  time  t  . Letterswrittenthu.swere.le.spatche.l 
N  s  J!v’  ’  *  ^*“^JU^*>«ous  an.l  friendly  publishers  of  two 
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Anifrican  iiewsj»ai)ers,  who  by  their  liberality  had  enabled  the 
nol)le  adventurer  to  set  out. 

Mr.  Ihivard  Taylor  was  in  ISU  a  printer’s  ai)]nentice— a 
worthy  scion  of  the  jniuter  class  of  Franklin,  with  two  years  of 
his  time  unex]>ired.  The  success  of  a  volume  ot  |)oems  enabled 
him  to  realize  a  ‘  long-cherished  «lesire  to  visit  Europe.’  From 
tla*  proi'eeds  he  redeemt‘d  his  articles  ot  servitude,  and  made  pru¬ 
dent  arrangements  for  the  continuance  of  his  literary  services  to 
provide  the  modest  resources  he  wanted  for  liis  i)bject.  If  such 
reason ablv-ex)>ected  means  of  travel  should  tail  him,  he  resolved 
to  turn  to  ‘  his  skill  as  a  covipositor  ;  at  the  worst,  to  itork  his 
way  through  Europe.’ 

That  all  should  turn  out  well  to  a  man  of  this  character  will 
surjuise  muie.  He  ‘used  strict  economy,  lived  on  pilgrim  fare, 
and  dhl  pi'iiance  in  rain  and  cold.’  lie  succeeded  in  looking 
upon  the  shrines  of  his  youthtul  enthusiasm  in  our  old  worhl;  ami 
his  story  is  told  in  his  book  so  its  to  stimulate  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  to  follow  his  example.  It  cost  him  47-  dollars 
(X'll2)  for  his  voyages  out  and  home  and  for  his  travels — with 
V~  7s.  more  for  ‘  ] daces  of  amusement,  guides’  fees,  and  other 
small  t‘X|K3ns(‘s.’  He  closed  his  enterprise  as  he  began  it.  His 
l.itudon  letter  ends  with  these  words: — ‘Our  whole  tour  from 
Livt‘rpool  hither,  by  way  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  cost  us  but  -5 
dollars  os.),  although,  ejxrjtt  in  one  or  two  cast's*,  we  denied 
ourst‘lv(‘s  no  necessary  comfort.  This  shows  that  the  glorious 
|»rivilegt‘  of  se(dng  the  scenes  of  the  old  world  need  not  be  con- 
tiiied  to  jH^ople  of  wealth  and  leisure.’ 

’I'bis  w;is  the  feeling  that  carried  our  Oliver  Goldsmith,  with 
tin*  like  resources,  on  foot  over  the  Siime  roads.  ^Ir.  Taylor  has 
gathered  ex])erienco  of  the  best  things  among  us  to  make 
himself  a  ileiiizen  of  the  school  of  genius,  in  which  he  is  w'orthy 
to  ])v  placed  on  Goldsmith’s  level.  Ho  found  American  artists 
honourably  esteemed-'— \\  ill  is  at  Frankfort  ,  producing  exercises 
that  met  with  the  warmest  approval  of  ]\Lendelssohn ;  and  in 
Flori'iice,  Hinmi  Powers,  the  sculptor,  at  tlie  head  of  a  group 
ot  his  coimtrymen,  eminent  in  their  several  branches  of  art. 

Hr.  Olm.sted’s  ‘Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Favhicr  in 
Englainl  in  have  furnished  a  characteristic  volume.  With 

some  ‘  acadt*nnc’  training,  and  the  experience  of  practical  farm¬ 
ing.  tlu‘  author  has  given  a  gracelul  miniature  account  of  Chester, 
and  tin*  neighbouring  villages  extending  to  Eaton  Hall  and 
Chirk  Castle.  It  is  literally  the  visit  of  an  intelligent  American 
agriculturist  to  an  English  agricultural  district  for  the  purpose  of 
profitingbymir  improvements;  and  the  editor  of  the  ‘Royal  Agri- 

agazinc’  will  do  well  to  let  his  readers  have 
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an  abstract  of  this  monograph  on  ou;*  ‘hundreds  of  steam-engines 
for  thresliing/  our  good  draining,  and  our  ploughing  as  straight 
as  the  lines  on  a  printetl  page.  Mr.  Olmstead  is  in  raptures  with 
our  village  scenes  in  May  ;  and  his  readers  will  be  delighted  with 
his  pictures  of  them,  and  with  his  portniits  of  the  individuals  he 
met  at  village  inns,  and  at  the  lodgings  in  ChestiT,  where  he  studi¬ 
ously  selected  the  most  moilest  houses  consistent  with  personal 
comfort,  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  study  the  common 
jH'ople.  The  cjistlo  had  also  its  special  attractions.  To  him  this 
old  thing  is  (piite  new  ;  and  its  history  tells  him  of  matters  that 
Americans  claim  a  common  pro})erty  in  with  ourselves — above 
all,  the  Puritan  struggles  ot  the  seventeenth  century — the  true 
source  of  American  independence.  His  description  of  Chester, 
its  cinti<|ue  stieets  and  houses,  and  ct  its  cathedral,  with  clever 
wood-cuts  from  his  own  sketches,  are  original  and  graphic.  Mr. 
f)lmst(*ad  carefully  examines  the  (piestiou  of  English  feeling 
towards  the  Cnited  states,  and  conclinles  that  improvement  is 
talking  place  in  both.  Only  men  ot  vulgar  minds,  or  those  who 
give  u])  to  piirty  the  sentiments  that  belong  to  mankind,  anv 
longer  indulge  in  that  ‘  love  of  hostility’  which  is  too  strong  in  ail 
our  natures. 


Anotlier  American,  Dr.  Ware,  has  dealt  with  us  lately  to 
another  purpose  in  his  OSketches  of  European  Capitals,’ which 
should  have  been  entitled  ‘  Italy  and  London.’  The  book  is  an 
excellent  guide  to  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican ;  and  its  keen 
estimate  ot  our  national  faults  whicli  make  us  di.sliked  in  spite  of 
the  tine  cpialities  that  gain  us,  as  Dr.  Ware  testities,  universal 
respect,  may  be  turned  to  good  account  as  a  wholesome  correc¬ 
tive.  Its  hone.st  and  ehupient  denunciations  of  the  abominable 
American  practice  siMin^  everywhere,  and  before  everybody, 
ought  to  be  stereotyped,  and  distributed  ‘  wherever  men  do  con¬ 
gregate.’ 

Mr.  dar\'is’  very  curious  survey  of  ‘  Parisian  Sights  and  French 
I  rincMp  es,  seen  through  Ainerican  Spectiicles,’  is  a  combination 
ot  guide  intelligence,  political  di.scnssion,  and  social  notices, 
showing  wdiat  acute  and  able  men  America  is  sending  to  the  old 

world  to  note  Eiuopean  doings,  and  boldly  lay  them  bare  before 
tiu*  w’orld. 

Ihese  two  last  liook.s,  with  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor’s,  have  been  re¬ 
printed  in  London  in  cheap  forms.  ^  ^ 

Ihe  Anti-slavery  Convention,  held  in  London  in  LSiO,  ])romdit 
many  eloipient  American  pliilanthroiusts  among  us ;  and  '’on 
their  return  some  of  them  published  their  view’s  on’ Pmrdand. 

ne  ot  these.  Mi.  EiKvard  Lester,  has  since  been  the  Ainerican 
c  onsul  at  Genoa  for  many  years  ;  and  he  has  lately  given  his 

N  t 
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‘Consulship'*  to  the  world.  .  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  work 
contains  something  on  the  author  s  especial  calling--the  ofiice  of 
consul ;  and  seeing  the  importance  of  that  office,  wdth  the  many 
analogies  between  the  American  and  British  consular  service, 
Mr.  Lesters  elaborate  chapter  on  the  subject  deserves  to  be 
read  critically  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  he  has  also 
expatiated  in  a  desultory  way  on  whatever  may  be  supposed  to 
have  fallen  under  his  notice  during  a  residence  of  seven  or  eight 
years  in  Italy — Italian  antiquities,  Italian  art,  and  Italian 
politics,  whilst  he  diverges  occasionally  into  other  European 
scenes  and  interests.  The  work  abounds  in  valuable  biographical 
and  personal  incidents,  of  which  one  may  be  briefly  told  for  the 
siike  of  its  great  moral  lesson : — A  British-born  negro  once  made 
a  murderous  assault  upon  him  without  the  slightest  possible  ])ro- 
vocation,  and  followed  up  the  attack  with  the  rage  of  a  wild 
beast.  At  the  same  time  the  negro  committed  a  like  assault 
on  the  police  agents  who  interfered,  and  for  the  double  offence 
was  condenuied  to  the  galleys  for  life.  ^Ir.  Lester  thinking  that 
a  worse  use  could  be  made  of  a  criminal  than  even  hanging 
him — namely,  condemnation  to  the  galleys — obtained  the  com¬ 
mutation  of  the  sentence  to  penitentiary  imprisonment.  After 
reiterated  displays  of  excessive  obduracy,  when  ]Vlr.  Lester  kindly 
visited  him,  the  man  at  last  relented.  He  was  softened  by  the 
injured  benefactor,  and  hung  upon  his  knees  wuth  tears  of  grate¬ 
ful  penitence,  when  a  passage  was  found  for  him  home,  after  his 
good  conduct  in  j)rison  had  earned  its  reward.  The  ca.se  is  a 
j»ractical  proof  of  the  force  of  unwearied  kindness,  and  it  places 
Mr.  Lesters  character  as  a  judicious  and  sincere  philanthropist 
in  a  plejising  light. 

Mr.  Ditson’s  })r()mised  travels  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  in 
both  the  Indies,  and  his  comparisons  of  the  genius  of  the  Scottish 
claiKS,  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  America,  of  the  Hindoos  and  the 
Circassians,  will  be  received  with  great  interest.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  tact  which  he  states  of  the  formidable  character  of  the 
‘  fortresses  which  protect  the  harbour  of  Sevastopol,  one  of  the 
siitest  and  finest  in  the  world,'  is  not  without  value  in  our  dearth 
ot  exact  intormation  as  to  the  llus.sian  ports  in  the  Black  Sea. 
He  says  there  are  ‘  strong  commanding  fortresses  at  the  mouth 
ot  the  port,  as  \vell  as  on  its  two  sides,  and  on  the  southern  angle 
ot  the  inner  harbour,’  whilst  ‘  each  elevation  has  a  long  range  of 
cannon  mounted  on  it.'t  Mr.  Oliphant's  report  is  less  formidable, 
a.s  our  readers  have  had  the  opportunity  of  recently  learning. 

^  Mv  Consulship.  By  C.  Edward  Lester.  Two  vols.  l2ino.  New  York. 

t  Cireassia.  or  a  Tour  to  tlie.  Caueasus.  Bv  G.  Leighton  Ditson,  bso. 
London  and  New  York  :  T.  C.  Newby.  Svo.  18*50.  pp.  87. 
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It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  examples  of  writings 
which  illustrate  our  general  topic : — the  list  in  the  note  below 
does  scanty  justice  to  them.* 

But  one  class  of  literary  visitants  from  America  to  Europe,  not 
vet  noticed,  is  at  this  moment  peculiarly  interesting  to  us.  We 
are  labouring  hard  to  educate  our  people,  reform  our  educational 
trusts,  and  multiply  our  educational  institutions,  schools,  mu¬ 
seums,  lectures,  and  public  libraries.  In  regard  to  the  last,  the 
associated  schoolmasters,  presided  over  by  the  late  Lord  Mayor, 
Challis,  tell  us  truly,  that  their  increase  is  the  one  thing  needed 
to  enable  those  masters  to  do  their  work.  A  public  library  in 
every  parish  of  1000  souls,  and  in  much  larger  places  more  than 
one,  is  as  much  a  necessity  as  the  baker  s  shop.  Instead  of 
thinking  of  this  umpiestionable  fact,  the  books  in  our  old  public 
libraries,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  rotting  on  the  shelves,  or 
are  sold  for  little  better  than  waste  ])aper.  The  Americans  are 
not  doing  so.  They  are  sending  to  England  to  buy  our  books, 
'i'hey  have  permanent  agents  here  to  make  such  purchases;  and 
the  l.'ist  movement  in  this  respect  was  that  of  a  convention  of 
librarians  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  to  consider  how  every  little 
township  can  be  best  ])rovided  with  a  public  library.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  the  republicanism  of  letters,  delegates  from  the  North 
American  British  Colonies  attended  this  convention,  which  was 
held  in  New  York,  in  September  last;  and  its  references  to 
European  experience  respecting  libraries  were  not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  its  proceedings. 

The  Americans  have  peculiar  aptitude  for  foreign  travel.  They 
are  excellent  linguists.  It  is  even  said  that  they  learn  French 
more  eiusily,  and  speak  it  better,  than  any  foreigners  in  France. 
Their  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  German  surpasses  ours;  and 
numerous  distinguished  foreigners,  not  British,  have  long  been 
naturalized  among  them — the  Benezets,  the  Gallatins,  the 
Agassiz,  the  Audubons,  the  Girards,  and  the  Sillimans,  the  family 
of  our  author.  The  check-work  of  which  all  nations  consist  more 
or  less — and  of  which  ours  is  a  famous  example,  as  Defoe  shows  in 
his  ‘True  Briton,' — is  more  visibly  and  more  audibly  social  check- 
work  in  the  United  States  tlian  elsewhere.  Whilst  the  gieatsub- 


*  Among  statesmen  who  have  published  books  on  Europe  and  European 
iStJites,  are  to  be  mentioned, — Kush;  W  heaton;  and  lianerol’t.  Among  literary 
writers, — Irving;  Cooper;  Jared  Sparkes;  Willis;  Stephens;  Bryant; 
Emerson;  Margaret  Eimer;  Miss  8edgwiek;  Mrs.  tSigourney ;  Mrs.  Kirkland; 
Dana;  Longfellow;  Tappan;  (jliddon;  Krescott;  Greely;  Ditson;  Ward; 
IrtTinau;  Browne;  Ohnslead;  Smyth;  Elagg;  Stiles;  and  Islam.  Among 
artists, — Gatlin.  Among  philanthropists, — Elihu  Burritt;  Lester;  Galvin 
Golden,  and  the  elocpieut  \\  ells  Browne. 
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Ktmtum  is  our  'Brito-Romo-Saxo-Daiio-Norman-Englisli,’ thtre 
will  1x3  foiiud  superadded  whole  districts  of  pure  ^nnan,  ami 
Fn‘nch,  and  Spanish,  with  strong  Dutch  «aiid  Swedish  traditiuus. 
American  translations  of  eminent  foreign  books  of  jurisj)rudence 
and  philosophy  ought  to  be  better  known  in  Engdand;  and  if  all 
their  ainbassiulors  cannot,  like  Mr.  Everett,  at  Windsor,  ‘  tiueutly 
converse  with  eacli  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  his  owu 
vernacular  tongue,^  tliose  ambassiidors,  and  their  consuls  too,  are 
extensively  acquainted  with  foreign  languages.  So,  althouirii 
Mrs.  rutnain  has,  perhaps,  no  equal  in  any  country  in  the  world 
for  critical  knowledge  of  languages,  for  ‘  she  converses  readily  in 
French,  Italian,  German,  Polish,  Swedish,  and  Hungarian,  and  is 
familiar  with  twenty  modern  dialects,  besides  Greek,  batiii, 
Hebrew,  Persian,  and  Arabic; — although  this  extent  of  linguistic 
accpiirements,  jKiralleled  only  by  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  and 
some  half  dozen  great  names  of  both  worlds,  and  both  sexes, — 
still  the  fact  of  one  American  woman  being  thus  accomj dished 
marks  the  studious  tendency  of  her  people. 

These  two  remarkable  examples,  Jklr.  Everett  and  Mrs.  Putnam, 
are  tiiken  from  a  charming  work,  ‘The  Homes  of  American 
Authors,’  ])ublished  last  yiiar  in  New'  York. 

‘The  Visit  to  Europe  in  1851  ’  is  the  production  of  an  American, 
w  ho  w;us  well  ])repared  to  travel  in  the  old  w'orld  wdth  advantage, 
by  having  conducted  during  many  years  ‘  The  American  Journal 
of  Science  and  Art,’  in  which  is  recorded  all  that  desiTves  notice 
in  the  progress  of  seienc(‘  everywhere.  The  author  is  himself  an 
exjH  rienctxi  traveller,  having  visited  Europe  in  1805,  and  liis 
journal  ot  that  time  was  published  with  much  success.  In  1851, 
accompanitxl  by  his  son,  he  again  visit(‘d  England,  and  extended 
his  travels  to  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Sicily,  or  rather  to 
Mount  Etna,  and  to  a  large  jKirt  of  Germany.  His  scientific  repu¬ 
tation  secured  him  everywhere  friendly  access  to  all  that  Ls 
iuU^resting;  whilst  his  gieat  knowdedge,  his  judgment,  and  ex- 
tnuwil inary  activity,  have  enabled  him  to  produce  iiccounts  of  the 
men  and  things  he  siiw',  which  will  render  the  ‘  Visit  to  Euroi)e 
in  1851’  a  guide  to  future  travellers. 


1  he  early  luituralization  of  Professor  Silliinan’s  forefathers  iu 
Ami*riai  is  here  told  incidentally  in  a  valuable  anecdote. 
One  ol  his  pleasanU^st  excursions  Wiis  from  Iverdun  to  a  village 
high  up  in  the  Jura  mountains,  to  pass  a  day  with  a  Protestant 
minister  ot  his  ow  n  name,  with  whom  he  had  before  corresponded. 
It  aj)|H‘ars  that  the  Swiss  branch  of  his  family  escaped  from  Lucca 
witli  the  Italian  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  tim<? 
ol  the  lorced  emigration  ol  the  famous  Olv'inpia  Fulvia  Morata 
Irom  \  ercuia,  and  the  fouiuler  of  the  Ainerictin  branch  went  to 
the  new’  w’orld  w’ith  the  English  Puritans. 
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Tlie  objects  of  interest  to  the  ])rofessor  in  his  travels  are 
nnlinhted;  but  liis  readers  will  be  the  more  disposed  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  the  numerous  8  and  libraries,  and  the  <;rand 

scones  of  nature,  all  of  which  he  examines  with  a  master's  eye. 
The  letters  open  and  end  with  elaborate  disjdays  of  the  merits  of 
the  steamers  of  3200  tons,  in  which  the  author’s  two  recent 
flii^dits  across  the  Atlantic  agreeably  contrast  with  the  slow 
j)assiiLre  ship  of  his  former  visit.  He  landed  at  Jjiverpool,  and 
at  once  began  his  comparisons  of  the  present  with  the  ])ast 
of  tifty  years  ago.  The  old  slave  mart  is  remembered,  not 
to  U,.l  )raid  us,  but  to  temper  our  severity  against  the  slave¬ 
holders  of  the  United  States,  where,  Proft\ssor  Silliman  asserts 
in  the  word  of  the  American  song,  ‘  Bidter  times  are  a 
coining,’  as  they  are  come,  he  is  hajipy  to  say,  in  Liver] )ool. 
But  the  wealth  and  great  inpirovements  of  Liverjiool  are  sadly 
contrasted,  he  alleges,  with  objects  of  s(]ualid  ])overty,  not  sur- 
jiassed  by  anything  in  Italy  or  Sicily — nor.  Professor  Silliman 
fairly  adds,  in  Xvtv  Por/r,  with  arrivals  of  1000  European  emi¬ 
grants  daily.  At  a  subse(]uent  stage  of  his  travels  in  Saxony,  he 
makes  a  like  a])peal  on  behalf  of  the  white  slaves  of  Europ(‘,  women 
who  are  commonly em])loyed  in  ‘drawing wagons,  sometimes  aided 
by  (legs,  aiul  in  harness,  hut  never  bif  men*  At  the  school  of  mines 
of  Frieberg,  he  saw  ‘  a  feeble  old  woman  tottering  under  her  load 
of  wood — *‘i  spectacle  that  was  a  disgrace  to  humanity.’  In 
regard  to  the  children  or  girls  of  Liverj^ool,  ‘  whose  clothes  were 
so  tattered  and  scanty,  that  neither  comfort  nor  decency  c(»tdd 
be  consulted,’  ht‘  justly  obstawes,  ‘that  if  deserving  of  charity 
they  should  bt‘  ]n-ovided  for;  ami  subjected  to  wholesome  disci- 
])line  it  worthh‘ss.’  The  Liver] k>o1  Museum  he  found  new,  and 
rich  in  s]K  cimens  of  natural  history,  and  the  strange  animated 
beings  of  the  antediluvian  world  beginning  to  be  familiar  to  us  by 
the  discoveries  of  Mantell  and  Buckland,  and  the  ingenious  ladv  of 
i.yme  llegis.  The  im]»ressions  of  elurofherid,  or  animals  with 
hands,  from  the  Storeton  (piarry  of  sandstom;,  near  Liver] )ool,  are 
liere  in  great  ]H‘iTection.  The  geologists  hold  them  to  be  frogs 
as  large  as  oxen,  which  crawled  on  that  sandstone  when  soft. 
'J  lie  tine  casts  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  and  other  statues,  the  professor 
says,  have  lost  their  beauty  from  the  smoke  of  Liverpool ! 

Excursions  to  certain  points  on  the  way  fonn  an  interesting 
part  ot  these  travels.  Ihdbre  retiching  Lomhni,  visits  were  paid  to 
C  hester;  Eaton  Hall,  with  its  tine  ])ark,  gardens,  and  its  genuine 
remains  ot  Boadict‘aand  the  Romans;  the  Menai  tubular  bridge^ — 
Lan  achievement  which  must  for  ever  jdace  the  name  of  Robert 
^te])henson  above  all  prais(';’  Carnarvon  and  its  castle;  Llanberis 
nnd  its  tamous  slate  qu.arries,  and  piusses  under  Snowdon  ;  Corwin 
and  its  \\  elsh  harjier;  Llangollen,  so  long  known  for  its  beautiful 
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Conlier,  they  learnt  to  appreciate  the  ease  with  which  warm 
watery  for  jjeneral  use,  might  be  raised  in  every  great  city,  at  a 
moderate  price.  The  museum  at  the  Garden  of  Plants,  the 
medical  museum,  the  museum  of  pottery  of  all  nations  and  ages 
at  Sevres,  the  museum  of  coins,  tlie  museum  of  the  school  ot 
mines,  were  e\ddences  to  him  of  the  scientitic  riches  of  the 
French. 

At  Lyons  again,  museums  of  the  arts  and  of  natural  history 
are  established  by  the  side  of  the  famous  silk  manufactories. 
At  Nisines,  the  famous  Maison  Carrd,  a  Corinthian  temple  of 
Adrian  s  time,  is  well  tilled  with  Roman  anticpiities  abounding 
in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Nismes,  and  the  next  city,  Arles, 
which  also  has  its  museum,  there  are  two  remarkable  Roman 
amphitheatres. 

11  le  way  taken  into  Italy  was  from  ^larseilles  and  Nice  to 
Savona  and  Genoa,  by  the  ‘Reveira  road,  or  the  Cornice,'  a  fear¬ 
ful  pjuss  of  the  Alps  by  the  sea,  a  thousand  feet  headlong  dow  n  to 
the  shore,  and  with  two  thousand  feet  of  })erpendicular  mountain 
height  above.  Here  ‘you  are  suspended  in  mid-air,  between 
heaven,  and  earth,  and  ocean,  and  are  ecjually  impressed  with  the 
sublimity  of  nature  and  the  daring  of  man.'  ‘  You  travel  within 
a  few’  feet,  or  yards,  of  a  tremendous  })recipice,  beyond  the  edge 
of  w  hich  there  is  nothing  between  you  and  death.  In  general 
there  is  a  ])ara})et,  but  not  always.  Sometimes  road  materials,  or 
nd)bis]i,  form  an  imperfect  barrier.  There  is,  however,  no  danger, 
and  the  traveller  proceeds  with  full  confidence,  and  is  (piite  at 
ease  to  enjoy  that  magnificent  scenery.' 

The  gigantic  sections  made  on  the  mountain  side  overhead,  by 
the  blasting  of  the  rocks  when  this  slip  of  a  road  was  made, 
enabled  our  philoso])hic  ])rofessor  to  take  an  interesting  lesson  in 
geology  at  this  giddy  height. 

In  Genoa,  ‘the  City  of  Palaces,'  tw^o  objects  were  sufficient  to 
interest  the  travellers  in  their  brief  stay.  The  first,  as  was 
natural  to  an  American,  was  a  monument  to  Colundnis,  now  in 
Jjrogress,  ‘  worthy  of  his  merits  and  achievements,  and  of  her 
magnificence?.'  A  Genoese,  a  pupil  of  Canova,  is  intrusted  with 
the  work,  which  represents  great  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  new  world ;  his  demonstration  of  his  views  of  the 
western  voyage  to  India  Ix'fore  the  monks;  and  his  ignominious 
arrest  in  Cuba  upon  the  charge  of  treason.  These  groups  have 
thirteen  figures  of  the  size  of  life,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Columbus  himself.  The  other 
object  was  the  Palavicini  villa,  near  Genoa,  visited  through  the 
accidental  opportunity  afforded  by  the  delay  of  the  vessel  in  which 
the  party  was  to  proceed  to  Civita  Vecchia.  This  visit  gave  the 
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tmvellors  a  |>r(X)f  of  the  sumptuous  habits  and  the  line  taste  of 
tlio  rich  Italians  of  our  time.  Whatever  sculpture,  and  arclii- 
UH'lure,  and  tlie  art  of  layin^^  out  grounds  can  })roduce,  is  liere 
etl’ect4*(i;  and  fnan  all  parts  oi'  the  world  rare  plants  and  fruits  lue 
c<>llected,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  facilitated  by  the  Italian 
climate. 

In  R(»me,  Professor  Silliman  ])assed  ten  days,  and  that  short 
<»f  time  never,  surely,  was  so  fully  nor  so  worthily  employed 
by  the  most  enlighteiu‘d  explorers  of  die  sublime  and  beautiful. 
In  the  museum  of  the  Cajiitol  the  party  saw  the  original  bust 
of  C’icero,  which  n‘presents  him  as  a  large  man,  with  a  full  face 
and  round  head,  the  very  reverse  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke’s 
stiitue,  which  makes  his  features  l(‘an,  muscular,  ami  sharp,  with 
a  wart  on  the  right  cheek.  The  authenticity  of  the  bust  in  the 
Capitol  is  undoubted.  The  VDying  Cladiator’  is  here,  ‘eiii- 
balme<l,’  says  Professor  Silliman,  ‘by  Lord  Lyron,’  whose 
desc'riptions,  lu‘  adds,  are  not  only  most  wonderfully  faithful,  l)ut 
‘  all  other  language  sc'ems  ]>ovt‘rty-stricken  and  unmeaning  when 
com])an*d  with  the  masterly  touches  by  which  he  has  painted  the 
monuments  of  antiiiuity  that  adorn  his  ])ictured  page.’ 

The  catacombs,  with  their  memorials  of  early  Christianity, 
wen'  of  cours(‘  visited — those  phici's  of  refuge  and  pray('r  for  the 
persecuted,  the  st'cret  chapels  of  which  combined  the  traces 
of  ancient  art  with  the  changes  ada])ted  to  the  wants  of  the 
ne>v  religion,  fr(»m  which  combination  most  of  the  archi- 
ti'cture  of  mort‘  modem  cathedrals  and  churches  arose.  The 
vast  ness  of  thest'  ancient  tomlis  of  gieat  Rome  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  they  extt'ml  thiity  miles  under  gTound. 

Details  of  the  Appian  Way  and  its  tombs  ;  of  the  Mainertinc 
I’ri.son  and  its  victims,  and  of  many  other  monuments  of  ancient 
Ronu‘,  dost*  with  brief  notices  of  the  palaces  of  modern  Roiuiui 
])rinces;  but  ]K*rha]»s  the  most  attractive  memorial  of  the  visit  is 
the  excui'sion  to  Tivoli.  ’J'he  beauties  of  the  tine  litth‘  antique 
teinjde  ot  VesUg  and  the  Falls,  were  found  to  merit  ‘the  admi¬ 
ration  ot  2000  years.’  In  going  to  Tivoli  they  passed  tlirough 
lia^^lrian  s  \  ilia,  ‘  once  including  a  circuit  of  eight  to  ten  miles, 
witli  a  lyceum,  an  aciidemy,  a  vale  of  Tempo,  a  »Sera])eon  ot 
Gm()pus  (Egyptian),  a  library,  barracks  for  guiards,  a  dartarus, 
Elysian  fields,  numerous  temples,  and  a  Greek  theatre,  whose 
(Hitlines  jire  still  visible,  .  .  .  Hadrian  colleeted  here  an  astonish¬ 
ing  number  of  works  of  art  to  illustrate  his  own  travels.  The 
\  onus  de  Medici  now'  at  Florence  was  taken  from  a  niche  still 
shown  in  the  Temple  ot  \  onus.’  ‘Tivoli  w’as  the  favourite  resort 
ot  the  Romans.  Horace  has  h‘ft  a  record  of  his  earnest  wish 
tliat  he  might  here  jiass  the  evening  of  his  life.  Svphax,  the 
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Numidiaii  king,  died  here  after  two  years’  captivity,  202  B.C., 
and  Zenohia  also  died  at  Tivoli,  afUT  gracing  the  triumph  of 
Aurelian.  She  was  allowed  a  beautiful  villa  surrounded  by  all 
tlie  ]>onip  of  an  Eastern  princess.’ 

'J'he  next  halt  of  the  party  was  at  Naples,  where  ‘  of  course 
tlie  ehjt^cts  of  gn^at  attraction  and  greater  interest  were  Vesuvius, 
Hen  ulaneum,  Pompeii,  and  the  Play  of  Baiie.’  The  details  of 
this  visit  are  minute,  and  well  explain  the  whole  catastrophe,  of 
which  the  Crystal  Palace  is  to  have  a  ]>erfect  model. 

The  jKiity  now  went  to  Sicily  for  a  fortnight,  of  which  three 
days  and  three  nights  were  spent  upon  Mount  Etna.  At  Catania, 
a  city  of  50,000  souls,  was  found  a  tine  museum  of  the  mineralogy 
and  geology  of  the  island,  w'ith  a  woll-arrang(Hl  anatomic^al  col¬ 
lection,  and  a  de]>artment  of  ch(*mistry;  jdiysics  under  the  care 
of  Professor  Gennnclaro,  one  of  the  authors  of  a  valuable  pictured 
chart  of  Etna. 

On  the  way  north,  Pisa  was  visited,  with  its  leaning  tower, 
‘one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  Italy,’  rendered  the  more 
attractive  by  liaving  been  the  sj»ot  where  Galileo  made  his  de¬ 
cisive  ex|H‘rimentR  uj>on  the  law  of  the  descent  of  falling  bodies, 
and  upon  the  vibration  of  the  jumdulum.  Here  also  was  seen  an 
admirably-arranged  rich  museum  of  natural  history,  for  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  only  2(S,(H)()  souls. 

Florence,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Padua,  Venice,  Verona,  Brescia, 
Milan,  and  Como  formed  the  next  glorious  circuit  of  travel.  Of 
the  wonders  seen  at  Fhwence,  ‘the  city  of  the  line  arts,’  the  tombs 
ot  Dante,  Machiavel,  Michael  Angelo,  the  Medici,  Galileo,  and 
Alfieri  in  the  noble  church  of  Santa  (Voce,  the  Cathedral,  the 
Campanile,  the  Medicean  ^luseum,  the  ^luseum  of  Natural 
History,  the  models  in  wax,  and  the  Tribune  of  Galileo, — the  two 
last  are  ] perhaps  the  least  known. 

At  Boh  )gna,  besides  the  tiiiest  ])icture-galleiy  in  Fkirope,  richer 
than  any  other  in  the  works  of  the  Caracci,  Guido,  Guercino,  and 
Domenichino,  the  University  was  visitr^i  with  great  inten*st  for 
the  sake  of  its  remarkably-ilistinguished  female  ))rofessors.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  Novella  de  Andrea,  daughU.T  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  canonist,  fre<juently  occupied  her  father’s  chair.  Laura 
Bassi  was  profes.sor  of  mathematics.  Her  lectures  wtue  atbmded 
hy  learned  ladies  of  France  and  Gennany,  and  she  was  made 
hb.D.  Recently,  Madonna  Manzolina  w'as  professor  of  anabJiny. 
The  wax  im»dels  of  human  anabuny  were  made  by  her.  Matilda 
Tainhroni,  at  one  time  the  friend  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  has  l>een 
the  professor  of  Grwk,  and  a  lady  is  at  present  librarian. 

tr-rrara,  the  seat  (d*  early  jjrotestantism  in  Italy,  the  {dace  of 
refuge  of  Olympia  MoraUi,  ‘the  most  distinguished  woman  of 
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her  a<:e/  the  burial-place  of  Ariosto,  and  the  prison  of  Tasso,  was 
found  remarkable  for  the  library  of  the  Studio  Publico y  with  the 
MSS.  of  both  j>oets. 

I’adua  ortered  its  reminiscence  of  another  woman  of  universal 
learning,  Lucrezia  Cornaro  Piscopia,  who  died  in  1 648,  mistress 
of  all  tile  lan^ajjes,  a  ]H)etess,  a  musician,  and  a  mathematician. 

With  a  notice  of  its  frij^htful  prisons,  and  Lord  Byron’s  exact 
descTijition  of  them,  Venice  w’as  only  glanced  at,  as  w’ell  as  a 
notice  of  the  ghiss  manufacture;  but  an  excursion  w'as  made  to 
^lonte  Bolca,  ‘  a  celebrated  locality  of  fossil  fishes,*  near  Verona 

Milan  is  described  with  care;  the  splendid  improvements  by 
Napoleon  w’hen  making  it  his  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
the  Catlu'dral,  the  tomb  of  the  w'orthy  saint.  Carlo  Boroineo, 
witli  its  costly  adornments  and  exposed  revolting  skeleton,  the 
Amhro.sian  library,  the  ])icturt»-galleries,  the  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  lastly  the  best  hotel  in  Europe,  kept  by  an  English¬ 
woman  in  a  palace  ! 

(Vuno  W'as  visite<l,  the  birth-place  of  the  Plinys,  and  of ‘Volta, 
whose  discovery  of  the  ])ile,  which  hears  his  name,  optaied  the 
way  to  w’ondt*rful  results  in  science  and  art,  and  is  still  in  success¬ 
ful  progress.*  llis  countrymen  have  done  justice  to  his  memory 
by  tuvcting  a  suitable  statue  of  him  in  a  public  square. 

I ’poll  the  beautiful  Ijago  Maggiore,  was  visited  Isola  Bella, 
th»‘  beautiful  i.sland.  It  wiis  converted,  in  1671,  from  a  barren 
rock  into  a  residence  now'  replete  w  ith  all  that  art  can  do  to 
cn‘ate  a  paradise.  The  ])alaee  is  a  museum  of  science;  the  gardens 
are  tilh‘d  with  the  ran*st  exotics  naturalized  under  an  Italian  sun. 

’Flu*  ]Kirty  entert‘d  the  Alps  by  a  great  valley,  in  which  Wiis  pro¬ 
cured  the  Bavtuio  feldspar,  well  known  to  collectors.  They  pas.se»l 
over  tlu‘  Simplon  in  a  day,  near  fifty  miles  from  Domo  d’Ossola, 
to  tin*  Iwinksof  the  Rhone.  ‘The  dark  awful  cliffs  of  the  pass, 
sonn‘times  impending  over  head,  menaced  destruction;  whilst  the 
v;u<t  mas.sc‘s  that  had  fallen,  and  lay  in  huge  piles  below’,  told  of 
ilangers  jiast,  liable  at  any  moment  to  recur.*  More  than  30,000 
nnm  were  employed  in  the  work.  Terraces  of  solid  masonry  were 
constructed  tor  many  miles.  The  road  is  twenty-five  feet  broad, 
in  some  plact*s  thirty.  The  average  slope  is  less  than  an  inch 
to  a  toot.  The  cost  was  nPoOOO  a  mile — five  times  the  average  ot 
Engli.sh  roads.  The  highest  ])art  of  the  road  is  6578  feet  above 
the  se:u  On  the  way  over  the  Simplon,  towards  Geneva,  a  visit 
was  paid  to  the  s;ilt-mines  of  Bex,  under  the  management  ot  a 
tlistinguished  geologist,  M.  Charpentier.  It  is  here  that  the 
anhydrous  gypsum  is  found,  which  is  regarded  with  great 
interest  by  mineralogists. 

At  Geneva,  Professor  8illiman  saw'  Merle  d’Aubignd,  of 
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Avholu  he  sj)eaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  respect.  He  also 
met  a  ijalaxy  of  brilliant  men  of  science,  its  natives — with 
whom  and  whose  fathers  he  had  for  many  years  corresponded 
in  his  own  and  their  scientific  journals.  In  the  museum  of 
the  Universitv,  he  saw  the  collections  of  Haller,  Brongniart, 
and  Deeandolle,  with  reminiscences  of  l)e  Saussure,  who  first 
ascended  Mont  Blanc.  Here  his  excursions  were  for  objects 
of  science  in  nature  s  grand  museum — the  Alps.  The  Botanic 
(Jarden,  the  scene  of  Decandolle’s  lectures,  produced  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  anecdote.  In  1815,  wdien  Deeandolle 
wished  for  a  botanic  garden,  the  labouring  men  of  Geneva  offered 
voluntarily  to  build  a  hot-house,  and  glaze  it  at  their  own  expenct\ 
A  model  of  this  glass  work  of  the  poor  man  should  be  secured 
for  our  Sydenham  Palace.  A  visit  to  the  grave  of  Davy, 
who  died  at  Geneva,  in  182!),  r(‘cals  to  the  traveller's  recollection 
his  visit  of  1805  to  Penzance,  the  birth-place  of  ‘the  humble 
apotlu'cary  s  boy,  destined  to  become  a  distinguished  philosojdier, 
and  then  an  interesting  interview  with  him  in  the  same  year  at 
the  Uoyal  Institution.'  In  Geneva,  a  great  number  of  Calvin's 
letters  are  ]>reserved;  and  a  selection  on  miscellaneous  topics, 
not  controversial,  may  bt;  looked  for  shortly.  Those  written  on 
the  occasion  of  the  ileath  of  his  wife,  are  said  to  place  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  stern  reformer  in  the  most  amiable  li<{ht. 

An  excursion  to  Mont  Blanc,  the  Sea  of  Ice,  and  the  Glaciers, 
furnished  matter  of  high  interest.  It  wf^^  begun  by  an  incident, 
which  Mr.  Albert  Smith  may  turn  to  account.  The  stupid 
vuituriers  took  a  wrong  turn,  and  so  carricnl  the  travellers  forty 
miles  out  of  their  way — occasioning  the  loss  of  a  day — no  small 
trial  of  ti‘mper  to  men  who  were  economizing  their  hours  so  well, 
as  this  book  proves. 

At  JjaiisaniH',  an  interesting  ]K‘rsonal  reminiscence  occurred. 
Here  valuable  collections  \vere  o))taine(l  forty  years  before,  by  an 
American,  for  Vale  Colh'ge  Museum;  and  Professor  Silliman  now 
siiw  the  scenes  whence  the  minerals  came  which  he  himself  had 


then  unpacked. 

The  travellers  jn’oceeded  to  Germany,  by  Xeuchatel,  Bt*rne, 
Pasle,  Freyburg,  and  Straslmrg.  In  Xeuchatel,  with  only 
Toot)  inhabitants,  they  found  ])rovisions  made  for  public  educa¬ 
tion,  luyond  those*  of  very  large  cities  even  in  America.  In 
B»  riit‘j  tlie  Mus(,*um  has  its  peculiarities.  The  bear  is  the  armorial 
ensign  ot  the  state;  and  living  bears  have  for  ages  been  kej)t  in 
its  honour.  W  hen,  in  1798,  tlie  French  took  Berne,  they  carritid 
ott  th(^  collection  to  Paris.  There,  one  of  them,  Martin,  b(‘came 
a  great  favorite  at  the  Garden  of  Plants  ;  and  gained  European 
celebrity  from  his  numerous  visitors.  He  was,  however,  restored 
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to  after  the  lattle  of  Waterloo;  and  is  now  iminortidized 

in  liis  stuffinl  skin  in  the  museum.  But  a  still  ^xreater  attrac¬ 
tion  than  Martin  is  the  nohle  do<4  of  St.  Beniiud — Barry — which 
in  the  courst‘  of  its  life  saved  fifteen  human  beings.  Its  ponrait 
i.H  sold,  with  an  historical  inscription  to  its  honour.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  Alpine  minerals  ainl  fossils  in  the  Berne  Must*um  is 
also  verv  interesting.  The  jniblic  library,  like  that  of  Basle,  is  rich 
in  local  celebrities  ainl  reminiscenes  of  the  great  reformers. 

At  Freybuvgh,  the  first  CJerman  city  visited,  the  travellers 
began  their  series  of  visits  to  museums  and  public  lil>raries, 
sujKrior  even  to  those  they  had  seen  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Sw  itzerland — the  population  and  wealth  of  the  inhabiUuits  coii- 
.sideretl. 

Ihissing  rapitlly,  by  railroad,  through  Strasburg,  the  ]xmv 
halted  at  Heidelberg,  l>ut  only  to  see  the  two  eminent  professors 
of  g»“<.dogv  anil  miin*ralogv — Leonhard  and  Sturm,  whost'  houst^ 
;ue  mu.''eums  ;  and  the  famous  castle,  now'  a  museum,  witli 
suiK^-rl)  public  gardens.  An  excur.'<ion  was  made  to  CJeissen,  to 
see  Lit‘big,  who  received  Ih'ofe.ssor  Silliman  and  his  fricinl  at 
the  cliciuical  h*ctun‘.  The  room  was  crowded  with  at  least  100 
.stinh'ut.s.  laebig’s  ‘manner  of  lecturing  is  calm  ami  <juiet :  his 
voice  is  musical,  and  his  fine  dark  deep-set  eye,  sparkle  with  a 
depth  I'f  intellectual  fire,  indicative  of  high  genius  ....  The 
expression  in  the  published  ])rints  of  him  is  very  different  from 
that  of  his  sjteaking  face.  The  j)rint  is  true  to  tlio  form  of  his 
hatures,  but  it  does  not  give  the  suavity  and  mihlness  which 
he  Wears  in  ct>nver.s;ition.’  At  Hesse  Darmstadt,  there  is  a  public 
library  of  volumes,  besides  that  of  !i00,000  in  (leisst  n, 

its  university.  Here  the  chief  object  of  interest  was  the  iiiu- 
.M‘Uin  t*t  Dr.  Kaup,  who  di.<covered  the  fo.ssil  bones  of  Kppel- 
.sheim  ;md  the  lUiiiie — the  dinotherium — the  jnimeval  ele- 
]»hant.  and  mastodon.  Here  are  likewi.se  the  remains  of  paleo- 
theria.  like  tlu»se  of  tlie  Baris  l^asins,  and  there  are  some  that 
are  ]K*culiar — for  examj»le,  a  very  large  jaw'  of  an  anim:d 
nearly  allit‘d  to  tht‘  In »!><*. 

Passing  rapidly  tlown  the  Rhine,  the  party  halted  at  Bonn; 
where  the  miiieralogicid  ami  fossil  collections  of  Dr.  Kiantz 
are  either  sold  for  money,  or  exchanged  for  other  collection.'^. 
\  model,  in  pla.ster,  of  the  head  and  paddle  of  the  largest 
ichthy(»siiur;is  yetdi.scovered,of  ])erhaps sixtvfeet  long,  co.st  tw'eiity- 
out'  ilollars.  I  he  ]>ublic  museum  of  natural  historv  is  extensive  in 
Bonn.  A  r:ipul  jotirnt'V  to  Btu'lin,  Dresden,  and  Leipsic,  and 
luick  to  latmlon  by  Brus.sels,  \\  aterhM\  Baris,  ami  Boulogne, 
completed  this  Continental  tour.  In  Berlin,  royal  statues  and 
jxilaces  were  seen  and  a]>j)rt‘ciated,  but  it  was  in  ‘the  scieu- 
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rarv  notices  of  the  day,  that  professor  Silliman  is  retunu‘d  to  his 
native  land,  to  take  his  usual  leading  part  with  renewetl  vigour, 
in  the  iinjx)rtant  works,  by  which  the  new  Americans  aro  honour¬ 
ably  rivalling  the  old  world  they  love  and  respect  with  so  just  a 
discrimination. 

The  writers  selected  for  this  cursory  notice  are  those  who 
have  studiously  expatiated  on  >vhat  is  comim  ndable  among  us. 
There  is  another  class  to  which  attention  must  be  given,  thoujrh 
with  relucUince.  They  are  the  works  of  men  who  habitually 
view  things  on  the  worst  side.  Such  writers  are  born  a  little  too 
late.  They  should  have  flourished  thirty  years  ago.  Even  those 
writers  have  their  redeeming  quality  of  strongly  symjiathizing 
with  the  million,and  Warren  Islam,  and  Matthew  Ward,  the  leaders 
of  our  vituj)erators,  do  not  take  their  leave  ot  us  without  ex¬ 
pressing  warmly  the  hop(i  and  conviction  that  England’s  race  is 
not  y(‘t  run, — but  to  keep  her  place  among  the  nations,  they 
im]»h»re  her  governors  to  be  just  to  those  out  ot  the  ])ale  of  her 
t‘lecti»ral  institutions,  and  who  have  too  small  a  share  in  her 
intellectual  resources. 


Aut.  V. — J/rmoirs^  Journal^  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore. 
Kdittnl  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  .lohn  Russell,  M.R.  Volumes 
V.  and  VI.  Ijondon:  Longman  and  Co.  Ibot. 


Orii  notice,  of  what  might  almost  with  propriety  be  designated 
tht‘  autobiography  of  the  poet  Moore,  is  continued  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  througli  the  most  mature  and  satisfactory,  if  not  the 
most  eventfid  years  of  his  life.  They  are  solely  occupied  by  his 
diary,  commencing  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  and  closing  in  his 
fiity-sixth.  Moore  lunl  now  attained  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 
Richly  recomj)ensed  for  his  literary  labours,  aad  courted  by  the 
highest  society  ot  the  age,  he  spent  these  years,  in  a  career 
ot  intellectual  and  aristocratic  luxuriation,  which  has  already 
excited  the  envy  ot  a  thousitnd  literary  as[)irants,  who  have  no 
such  glories  foreshadowed  in  their  horoscope.  liis  days  and 
evenings  were  pa.ssed  in  the  selectest  society  which  the  civilized 
wi»rld  can  atlonl.  His  relish  for  such  pleasures  was  unabated; 
and  it  certainly  retpiires  a  very  sober  estimate  of  the  advantages 
ot  the  present  lite  t(»  n^press  a  sense  of  envy  at  his  remarkable  lot. 
I  hough  still  a  man  ot  plt‘;usure,  which,  in  the  highest  sense  ot  that 
]>hrase,  he  must  ever  have  been,  until  the  descending  chills  ot  age 
had  abated  the  relish  tor  sensuous,  convivial,  and  a'stlietical 
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ploasuro,  he  t'njoyed  a  ])orpetual  coiumuiiiou  with  men  the 
most  ilistinguished  by  rank,  intellectual  })ower,  literary  attain¬ 
ments,  and  political  eminence.  A  large  portion  of  these  volumes 
is  <x*cupii‘<l  with  the  history  of  this  brilliant  intercourse.  Many 
of  the  details  reflect  the  more  prominent  features,  and  the  instinc¬ 
tive  bent  of  his  own  genius.  No  touch  of  wit  or  humour  ever 
escapes  his  ketai  piTception  or  his  recording  pen  ;  though  at  the 
siime  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  glean  in  these  far  more 
richly  than  in  the  preceding  volumes  the  political,  philosophical, 
and  critical  observations,  both  of  himself  and  of  his  distinguished 
associates. 

In  November,  1825,  we  find  him  visiting  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  here  we  meet  with  an  entry,  which  calls  for  passing  notice 
(the  iudics  are  our  own) : — 

‘Sat  with  him  sometime  in  his  study;  saw  a  eoj)V  of  the  ‘  Moniteur* 
there,  whieh  he  said  he  meant  to  give  to  the  advocate’s  library  w]\en 
he  inift  thnr  with  if.  I  said  that  what  astonished  foreigners  most  was 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  “  Ah,  that  sort  of  know  ledge  (he 
answered)  is  very  superficial.”  1  riMuarked  that  the  manual  labour  alone 
ot‘  copying  out  his  works  seemed  enough  to  have  occujiied  all  the  time 
lie  had  taken  in  producing  them.  “  1  write,”  he  answ  cred,  “  very 
quick ;  that  comes  of  being  brought  u])  under  an  attorney.”  W  rites 
ehictlv  in  the  morning;  from  seven  till  brcakfiust  time;  told  me  the 
number  of’  ])ages  he  could  generally  ])roduee  in  the  day,  but  1  do  not 
accurately  nuuemlHu*  how'  much  it  was.’ — Vol.  y.  p.  Ik 


We  do  not  iiu‘au  to  enter  again  into  theipiestion  of  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  W  avei’ley  Novels;  but  tin*  reader  will  observe  that 
Moore’s  ob.st'rvation  has  reference  only  to  the  of  manu¬ 

script,  and  that  Sc»)tt  in  his  reply  makes  no  reference  to  the  time 
occupied  in  composition.  Our  italics  are  intended  to  point  out 
the  ungrammatical  style  in  wdiicli  Mr.  Moore  not  unfre([uently 
writes,  and  which  is  remarkable  in  a  man  of  so  much  scholai*shi]) 
and  acipiaintance  with  general  literature.  The  expression,  1 
instead  of  1  sang,  which  occurs  a  thousand  times  in  his 
‘l)iary,  may*  ])erha})s  be  defended  by  the  authority  of  some 
other  writers;  but  there  are  certain  other  mistakes,  which  do  not 
admit  ot  this  doubtful  justitication,  and  which  by  their  perpidual 
recurrence,  reminds  us  of  Horace’s  sujiposed  musician,  ‘ChordA 
<[ui  .semper  olx  iTat  eadem.’  Indeed  Moore  seems  always  toliave 
been  di.strusttul  ot  his  accuracy  in  language,  and  expresses  (oddly 
enough  as  it  apjn'ars  to  us)  in  a  conversation  with  Lord  Lans- 
downe  (vol.  v.  p.  805),  his  surpri.se  that  Lord  John  Russell  never 
usimI  an  English  dictionary,  to  which,  added,  he  him.self  was 
perpetually  referring.  This  suri*ly  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
Moore  having  received  his  early  e(lucation  in  Ireland.  Yet  when 
X.  S. — Vul^  VII.  o 
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we  tliiiik  (»f  Hiirke,  and  a  liost  of  other  names,  wo  confess  that 
this  reason  d<x?s  not  altogether  remove  the  difficulty.*  Moores 
next  notice  of  Scott  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  ‘  Sir  Walter 
adiftereut  man  (this  in  182.*))  from  what  he  was  at  Ahhotsford; 
a  good  deal  more  inert,  and  when  he  did  come  into  ]»lay.  not 
near  so  engaging  or  amusing’  (the  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark 
the  bad  English  already  noticed  in  the  word  A  curious 

tale  occurs  in  one  of  these  volumes,  ol  Sir  \\  alter  having  thought 
that  he  saw  J.ord  B\toii  standing  in  his  study;  and  leaving  the 
room  liastily,  said  to  his  daughtcT,  ‘  Jf  ever  you  saw  Lord  Hymn 
in  voiir  life,  you  will  see  him  in  that  room.^  The  appearance  was 
tiiought  to  have  bt  tui  produced  liy  the  accidental  incidence  (►f  the 
light  on  a  pectdifir  arrangcunent  of  drapery.  A  still  more  curious 
eircumstanc(‘  of  the  s;nne  kind  occtmed  to  a  man  ot  far  less 
e.xcitablti  tem|HTainent  (the  late  Sir  KobiTt  Peel),  and  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  private  conversiition  betw(‘en  him  and  Mr.  JMoore. 

‘  The  circumstance,'  savs  Moore,  ‘  wa.s,  that  Peel  in  the  year  ISIO 
(1  think)  had  met,  as  he  thought,  Lord  Byron  in  the  str€‘cts  of 
London  at  a  timewlien  the  latter  was  nctu^ly  lying  ill  of  a  fever 
at  Patras.  The  fact  was.  Peel  said  (though  ht‘  did  not  like  his 
name  to  Ik‘  quoted  seriously  as  an  authority  for  a  ghost  story;,  he 
was  really  under  the  im])ression,  and  still  continued  so,  that  he 
had  not  oidv  seen,  but  talked  with  Lord  B\Ton  at  the  time’ 
(vol.  vi.  ]).  I  I).  In  disinis,sing  our  notices  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
we  quote  tlu‘  languagt'  of  Lord  John  llussell,  in  whose  views  we 
see  very  little  to  dis]>ute: — 

‘Scott  with  a  good  sound  undorstaiuling,had  an  oj)en  hearty  uiaimcr, 
;iud  wluTc  Ins  juditics  did  not  interfere.a  cordial  warmth  towards  Isis  fellow 
men.  His  cliicf  merits  in  society  were  a  cheerful  tone,  sin  incxhaustihle 
memorx',  and  a  fund  of  anecdotes  and  stories,  which  he  told  with  strong 
Scottish  humour  aided  by  a  strong  accent.  Hut  in  order  to  see  Walter 
St*ott  at  his  east',  it  was  nt‘et*ssary  to  sec  him  at  the  head  ol'  his  own  table, 
or  at  least  in  his  own  country.  When  he  came  to  London,  he  was  still' 
aiui  0(»nstniin(‘d.  and  seemed  always  ap])rehensive  of  rtauarks,  which  he 
shoiiltl  fiH‘1  lK)und  to  resent.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  London 
acquaintance  wtTe  equally  constrained  with  him.  But  ]uit  him  in  his 
own  hou.s^',  surrtmnd  him  with  friends,  and  there  could  not  Ik*  a  nu)re 
jovial,  a  more  agreeable,  or  a  mt)re  uiiatfected  member  of  society.  Like 
Samuel  .lohnson,  he  j»rt‘tendtHl  to  no  fine  sentiment  or  divine  insj'ira- 
tiim,  which  made  him  an  author.  He  did  his  work  as  a  workman, 
knew  the  merits  and  deh'ctsol  his  writings,  and  was  contented  to  reap 


♦  In  speaking  of  his  ‘Srpiihsou  the  .Inries,’  resju'cting  which  Lord  John 
Kussrll  had  given  him  a  caution,  he  says,  ‘'fhis,  1  daresay,  is  in  consequence  of 
my  liu»t,  which  was  not  so  "ood  as  m\ 'others.  1  made  a  niistake  of  idiom,  t<»o, 
fhrouchout  it,  putting  “all  in  the  lainilv  wav,”  instead  of  “  a  fiunilv  wav.” 
Vol.  V.  p.  55.  ‘  ‘  *  * 
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ivwanl  of  a  vovv  p(>]uilar  taliMit,  without  oviTratin^  tlie  intrinsic 
\aliu‘  of  the  article  lie  provliiceih’ — Ihvtace  to  vol.  vi.  p.  I  L 

Tn  DeeeinlHM*,  18-0,  Moore  w;is  sitnnnoned  to  Dublin  on  ocea- 
<ion  of  tlie  fatal  illiu'ss  of  his  fatlier,  and  in  connexion  with  this 
event  \vt'  find  some  indications  of  Moore's  relii»;ious  views  (if, 
iiidi*ed,  he  can  he  s;nd  to  havt‘  had  any)  whicli  ileservo  notice. 

*  'The  snhjeet  of  reliijfion.’  he  says,  ‘was  the  only  one,  it  seems,  ujion 
which  liis  mind  was  not  ^one.  Wluai  the  prii‘st  was  jiroceedinu^  to 
take  his  confession,  and  ])nt  the  neet'ssary  (piestions  for  that  purpose 
to  him,  he  called  my  motlvM*,  and  said,  “  Anty,  my  dt*ar,  you  can  tell 
this  gentleman  all  he  re<|iiires  to  kiiow  ijuite  as  well  as  1.”  This  wjus 
very  true,  iis  shi*  knew  his  every  action  and  thought.  In  reeordinj^ 
lircumstanccs,  which  occiinvil  immediately  alter  the  death  of  his 
father.  In*  says,  “Our  conversation  naturally  turned  ujion  religiini,  and 
iiiy  sister  Kate,  who,  the  last  tinn*  1  saw  her,  was  more  than  half  in¬ 
clined  to  dirlare  herself  a  Pnitestant,  told  me  she  had  sinee  taken  my 
advice  and  ri'inained  (piietly  a(\itholie.  (ll(*r(‘  Lord  .lohn  indicates  an 
oniissi<»n  hv  three  asterisks,  at  which  we  art*  not  surprise<l.)  Kor  my- 
‘it'lf,  iny  haviiiix  married  a  Protestant  wift*,  ^avt*  me  an  opportunity  of 
choosing  a  r(*li^it»n,  at  least  lor  my  ehihln*n  ;  and  if  my  man’ia'j^e  had 
no  ()th(*r  advantage,  1  should  think  this  tpiitt*  suUieit*nt  to  he  p*ateful 
for.  We  tht*n  talk<*d  of  tin*  dilVerenees  ht*twecn  the  two  faiths,  and 
they  who  accuse  all  (Aatholies  of  hein^  intolerantly  attachetl  to  their 
own,  wtnild  he  either  ashanu'd  or  sur]»rised  (aeetirdin^  as  they  were 
>incere  or  not  in  tin*  accusation)  if  they  had  heard  the  sentiments 
c\prcss(*d  hoth  hy  my  mother  and  sisters  on  tin*  suhji  et.’ — Vol.  v. 
pp.  ‘J2,  ‘id. 

Moon*'s  own  feelings  with  respc^ct  to  tlic  j^rciit  cliangi*  are 
shown  in  a  ('oiivcrsatioii  with  Sidney'  Smith,  in  dune,  1881. 
‘Walked  with  Sidney  Smith  ;  told  me  his  ag(*,  turned  si.xty. 
.Vsked  me  how  I  felt  about  dying.  Answered,  that  if  inv  mind 
was  but  at  eas(i  about  the  comfort  of  those  I  left  liehind.  1  should 
leav(*  the  world  without  much  n*gr(*t,  having  ]iassed  a  \\*ry  Inqipy 
lite,  and  »*n joyed  (as  imudi  perhajis  as  ever  man  <lid  yet)  all  that 
is  enjoyable  in  it  ;  the  only  single  thing  I  have  had  to  complain 
of  h(‘ing  want  of  money.  1  could,  therehm*,  die  with  the  same 
words  that  .lortin  died — ‘vl  have  had  enough  of  everything.”' 
Vol.  vi.  p.  i07.) 

All  this  we  think  must  excite  a  pensive  smile.  Moore  not 
only  approves  of  a  dying  confession  by  proxy,  but  congratulates 
hims(*lt  on  having  crossed  the  breed  of  religious  orthoclo.xy’’,  and 
thus  having  the  curious  jirivilege  of  chousln;/  the  religion  of  his 
i  accessors.  w  c*  might  almost  be*  excused  for  amasing  ourselves 
with  <  onjecturi*s  about  Moore’s  theological  aiTangtuiients. 

In  a  w'ord,  Mr.  Moore,  at  tlie  time  at  wdiicli  we  are  spf^aking, 
was  pns.s<issed  of  reliff  iousiicsH  without  religion.  He  evidently 
regards  it  as  a  merely  perlunctory  matter,  to  be  jierformed,  in- 
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4litV»*r.*ntlv,  l)y  the  jK\rty  or  the  ])roxy.  Of  the  strict  iiidivitluality 
of  man’s  Vclatioiis  to  (i<kI,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  ail 
rern^ion,  he  seems  to  have  l>eeu  ])rofoumlly  ignorant;  aiul  whilr 
po>s(*sseil  of  wliat  a  Oliristian  might  call  a  largo  amount  of 
natural  amiahility  and  virtue,  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  strange 
view  of  the  estimate  which  the  Clreat  Judge  must  take  of  all 
such  distinctions,  in  that  account  to  which  the  subjects  of  the 
(diristian  dispensation  will  be  tinally  amenable.  In  nderring  to 
tlio  death  of  his  father,  h('  says,  ‘Felt  my  heart  full  of  siidiiess 
when  1  g«)t  to  my  bedroom,  but  was  relieved  by  a  burst  both  of 
tears  ami  pr.iyer,  and  by  a  sort  ot  con/if/cncc,  that  the  great  and 
pure  spirit  above  us  e<udd  not  be  otherwise  than  pleased  with 
what  he  s;iw  ])assing  within  my  mind.  This,  perha|)s,  is  not 
( Christian  humility,  but  let  it  be  what  it  will,  1  felt  consoled  and 
idevated  by  it.'  In  fact,  with  regard  to  religion,  as  well  as  to 
p(ditics,  Mr.  Moore  oscillated  through  life  between  two  o])posing 
inthiences.  In  religion,  he  was  attached  to  catludicism,  througli 
his  parentage,  and  to  protest  ant  ism,  through  his  marriage  and  liis 
social  relations.  In  politics  he  was  attached  to  the  rights  of 
Indaiid  through  nationality,  and  to  the  Whigs  through  those 
personal  associations,  which,  desj)ite  his  theories  and  his  ho]H‘s, 
constitutoil  the  charm  and  the  glory  of  his  life.  The  seiitinicnts 
(to  siiy  nothing  of  tla^  principles)  of  ^loore  exhaled  rapidly 
among  the  jKd'tirrcs  of  Bowood,  and  in  the  dining-room  of 
lltdland  House. 

We  will  now  follow  him  into  society.  After  diniu'r  at  Bowood. 
on  the  ‘Joth  of  January,  iN-d,  we  get  the  following  amusing 
scT.ips  of  conversation.  l..ord  Ellenborough  being  once  met 

going  out  of  the  House  of  Lords  while  Lord - was  speaking, 

‘  “  What  !  ari‘  you  going  r  .slid  the  ])erson  to  him.  “  Why,  yes,' 
an.>W(*n*d  Lord  K. ;  “  I  am  accountable  ti>  (Jod  Almighty  for  the 
use  of  my  time.’’  Talked  of  Sir  J)avid  Baird;  his  roughnes.^, 
X'c.  Ills  mother  slid,  whmi  .she  heard  of  his  being  taken  ]>risoiier 
at  Seringapatam,  and  (*f  the  prisoners  being  chained  together 
two  and  two,  ‘*CJod  help  the  nion  that’s  tied  to  my  Davie  I’" 

At  a  breakliust  at  the  house  of  the  poet  Rogers  we  are  intro- 
ductal  to  Sydney  Smith,  the  power  of  whose  wit  and  humour 
over  Moore  seems  to  have  been  well  nigh  unlimited: — 

‘Smith,  ho  .‘says,  ‘full  of  comicality  and  fancy,  kept  us  all  in  roar> 
t>t  laiiLrhtcr,  in  talking  ot  tin*  stones  about  dram  drinkers  catchiiiiT 
tin‘,  pursuing  tin*  idea  in  every  jxissihlo  shape,  d'he  ineonvenit*nci*  ot  a 
man  ei>ming  too  nt‘ar  the  i*andle  when  he  was  speaking,  “  sir,  your 
itliservation  has  caught  tin*.  '  Then  imatrine  a  itarson  hrt‘aking  iuto  a 


])arson 


l»l:ize  in  the  pulpit;  the  engines  called  to  jmt  him  out;  no  water  to  l*f 
h:id,  the  man  at  tlie  water  works  being  an  Unitarian  or  an  Atheist. 
.Said  i>t  some  one,  “  He  ha.i  no  comniand  over  his  understanding;  it 
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alwavs  lK‘twi*eu  his  aiul  tripjnnij^  Iiim  ii]).’’  lioft  Uoufci's  s 

with  Siuitij,  to  ^o  and  assist  liiin  in  clKUisin^  a  u^rand  jaanotorto;  found 
him  (as  I  havi*  oftt'ii  done  before)  elian^e  at  onee  from  the  up¬ 

roarious  wajj:,  into  as  solemn,  jj^rave,  and  austere  a  person  as  any  heneli 
of  judi^vs  or  hisho])s  eould  sup})ly.  This,  1  rather  think,  his  natural 
eharai’ter.  C’alKui  with  him  at  Newton’s  to  see  inv  picture.  Said  in 
liis  i^ravest  manner  to  Newton,  “  C\Hil<ln't  you  eontrive  to  throw  into 
liis  faei‘  somt‘what  of  a  stroni:^t‘r  t‘X|>ression  of  liostility  to  ehureh 
»*stahlishmentsr'’ ’ — Ih.  p.  7o. 

Moore’s  oijservations  on  the  natural  gravity  of  Smith  seem  to 
indicati*  a  remarkahle  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  three  of  the  greatest  luimorists  of  that  day, 
neither  of  whom,  of  course,  could  he  classed  with  Sydney  Smitli, 
except  in  this  peculiarity  of  tem]H‘rament.  We  reftT  to  Hood, 
Matthews,  and  LisPni.  We  have  been  assured  that  the  favourite 
reading  of  the  last  of  those  was  Dr.  Young’s  ‘Night  Thoughts.^ 

Df  Sydney  Smith,  ns  of  other  notabilities  ])resented  to  us  in 
these  volumes,  we  wall  cluster  together  the  ])rinci]>al  notices  they 
contain.  On  the  t^lst  of  May,  I(S2S,  we  find  them  together  at  an 
(‘Veiling  party  at  Ijady  Davy’s.  In  talking  of  the  Irish  church, 
and  pronouncing  it  a  nuisance,  he  said,  ‘  1  have  always  compared 
it  to  sotting  u]>  hutchers’  shops  in  Hindostan,  where  th(‘y  don’t 
(‘at  nu^it.  ‘‘  We  don’t  w  ant  this,”  they  ‘‘  Ay,  ay,  true 

(‘nough,  hut  you  must  support  our  sJtopJ’ '  It  is  remarkahle 
that  Mooi\‘  should  not  have  numtioned  in  his  ‘Diary,’  so  far  as 
it  has  appeannl,  that  this  illustration  supplied  him  with  the 
materials  for  one  (d‘  his  admirable  ‘s(piibs,’  which  takes  the  form 
of  th(‘  recital  of  a  dream,  and  commences — 

‘d’h(‘  longer  one  liv(^s  the  mon*  one  learns, 

Said  I,  as  olf  to  sle(‘])  1  went, 

being  much  hemused  with  tithe  e()ne(*rns, 

And  n‘ading  a  hook  hy  the  bishop  of  Fi'arns, 

On  the  Irish  (’hureh  Fstahlishment.’ 

Dll  th(‘  following  day  we  get  another  characteristic  touch.  Mr. 
Rogers’s  (‘xcessive  prais(\sof  tlie  gentleness  of  Smith’s  horse  elicited 
troin  him  the  explanation,  ‘  Yes,  a  cross  of  the  rocking  horse.’ 

Another  exhibition  of  Sydney  Smith  which  is  worthy  of  notice, 
IS  ttmnd  in  a  note  from  him  to  Moore,  dat(.*d  the  15th  (jf  dune, 
bSdl,  in  answer  to  a  playful  remonstrance,  on  the  jiart  of  Moon.*, 
tor  his  h  aving  prematurely  left  a  party  at  which  he  was  sing¬ 
ing.  Itisasfollow^s:— 

*  My  (kar  Moore, — by  the  hoard  of  the  prelate  of  CantcThury,  by 
the  eassoek  ot  the  jirelate  of  ^  ork,  hy  tln^  breakfasts  of  Rogers,  by 
huttrell’s  love  of  side  dishes,  I  swear  that  I  had  rather  hear  you  sing 
than  any  person  1  ever  heard  in  my  life,  male  or  female.  For  what  is 
'our  singing  but  beautiful  poetry  lloating  in  line  music,  and  guided  by 
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rxcell^Mit  tW'liiii;?  (’all  ih«*  dissontor,  say  that  luy  cassofk  is  ill  put  on. 
that  1  know  not  the  delieaeies  olMec*iiiiation,  and  eonlound  the  i^oat»*r 
aiul  the  smalhT  titlies,  Imt  do  ind  think  or  say  that  1  am  insensible  to 
vour  music.  The  tnith  is,  that  I  took  a  solemn  oath  to  Mrs.  Ih*auelerk 
to  1h*  there  hy  U'W,  and  set  oH‘.  to  ]>revent  ]»erinry,  at  eleven,  hut 
was  seizi'd  with  a  violent  ]>ain  in  the  stomach  hy  the  way,  aiul 
went  to  1m‘<1.  Vonrs  ever,  my  dear  Moore,  very  sincerely,  Svi)Nk\ 
Smitic.’ 

We  feel  constrained  to  j;ivo  one  last  notice  of  this  irresistible 
man.  M(X>res  ineinorandnm  of  the  fith  of  April,  1832,  is  as 
folio  w.s: — 

‘  Ihvakfa^tiNl  at  Lord  dohn’s*,  company,  Lady  IFardy  and  one  of 
her  daughters,  le»rd  William,  Sydney  Smith,  ami  Luttri‘11.  Sydiiev 
<leliohted;  when  the  horse  boards  wen*  passinjj^  the  window,  said  to 
Lt>rd  W.,  I  su]»])ose  now  yon  must  feel  the  same  in  lookin;^  at  thon* 
that  1  do  at  hM)kin‘^  at  a  con^’eiCation.”  Talking  of  the  feelings 
peoph*  must  have  «»n  pnn^  into  battle.  Lord  William,  ap^uadedto,  said 
it  was  at  tirst  always  a  vtay  anxious  and  awful  teelin;L^,  hut  soon  went 
otf.  I  mentioiu'd  my  having  been  on  l>oard  a  frigate,  wlnai  she  was 
cleared  for  action,  ami  liiittrell  said  lu*  had  Invii  in  tin*  same  situation 
alsKird  a  post-tdliee  packet,  and  had  a  musket  put  into  his  hands.  This 
s«‘t  Sy«lney  oil'  «>n  tin*  inj^loriousuess  of  sindi  a  combat;  drawing  a 
penny  post  euthi'is  and  eryin*;,  “  Fividin^  for  t‘VerI*’  S])oke  of  the 
km>wletli^e  sailors  have  of  ships  at  a  ^reat  distance,  d’ook  them  otV. 
savin;;,  with  a  telese»>pe  to  tin*  eye,  ‘‘  Damn  her,  .she's  the  “  Delii^ht,' 
laden  with  tallow.” 

‘Sydm‘y  hii;hly  comical  about  Sir  Henry  Halford;  his  rout  j»ill,  to 
carry  a  lady  o\a*r  the  niijht ;  his  parliamentary  pill,  ♦Ite.  Xev«‘r  shak«*s 
any  one  by  tin*  haml;  s(*i/.es  always  the  wrist. 

* 'fold  ot‘  Leslie,  tin*  Scotch  philosopher,  onet*  eom]daininp;  to  him 
that  .leirn*y  had  “damned  the  North  l\)le.”  Li*.slie  had  called  upon 
.fellrey.  just  as  th  •  latt(*r  was  yfoin;;  out  ridino,  to  explain  sonn*  point 
(in  an  article  t(or  tin*  ‘  Kdinburoh  lleview,’  1  lK.*lieve)  eoncernini;  the 
North  Dole:  ami  .lellVey,  who  was  in  a  hurry,  exclaimed  impatientlv. 
as  In*  rode  otV,  “0,ilamn  the  Nortli  INde!’’  i'his  Leshn*  complained  ol’ 
to  Svdin*y.  who  cntere<l  bravely  into  his  feelim^s,  and  told  him  in  con- 
fnlenee,  that  he  hiiU'^ell  Innl  once  heard  .Ii*lVrev  “speak  disrespecttully 
t>t  the  K(piator.”  Left  Ijord  .lohn’s  with  Sydm*v  and  Luttrell,  and 
when  we  oot  to  (\H*k spur-street  (having  lau;;ln*d  all  the  way).wewt‘re 
all  thn  e  seizetl  with  such  convulsions  of  eaehinnation  at  sonn*thin;;  (I 
torj;et  what)  which  Sydin*y  said,  that  we  were  id)liged  to  separate,  and 
rivl  each  his  own  way  with  tin*  tit ;  1  thou^i^ht  if  anv  one  that  knew 
u>  happem*d  to  1h*  lookini;,  how  it  would  amuse  them.  Lord  .lohn,hy 
theloe,  had  a>kt*<l  me  to  nn*et  them  at  dinner  next  Tuesday,  hut  I 
shall  then^ln*  at  Sloptu'ton.  ’I'urm*<l  back  with  Svtlnev  to  call  at  tin* 
Dukt*  ot  NorthumlH*rland  s;  h*tt  our  cards.  Told  me  that  be  had  lH*on 
kinH*ki*tl  d«>wn  by  a  coach  the  other  dav  in  erossin;;  the  stret*t,  and  w;is 
nearh  run  «»ver;  and  that,  knowin*;  how  much  of  Lord  (Jrey’s  patro- 
u»u;e  had  accrued  troin  accidents  ha])jH*nim>^  to  clerirvmen.  he  tound 
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limsclf  saviiiij:.  as  lie  came  ilown,  “TIutc's  a  vacancy  I”  * — \ol.  vi. 


i..  'liui-rj. 


Ir  only  remains,  in  <lismissiiiiij  Sydiu^v  Smith,  to  introtiuce  the 
i>hlo  Kilitor’s  remarks  on  his  oouversatiou  in  his  Preface  to  the 


sixth  volume. 

*  ll'  it  is  tlithcult,’  he  says,  ‘to  convey  any  notion  of  the  conversation 
of  Sir  .lames  Ma(‘kintosii,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  that  of 
Svdnev  Smith,  'j'hcrc  are  two  kinds  of  (colloquial  wit  which  equally 
contriiuite  to  fanu*,  thoui^h  not  etpudly  to  a^rei*ahle  convtTsation. 
'flu*  one  is  like  a  rocket  in  a  dark  air  which  shoots  at  once  into  the 
skv,  and  is  the  more  siirpnsinuf  from  the  })revions  silence  and  Ltloom  ; 
tlu‘  other  is  liki*  that  kind  of  iirework  which  blazes  and  bursts  out 
in  every  direction,  exploding  at  one  moment,  and  shining  brightly  at 
another,  ocecntric  in  its  course,  and  changing  its  shape  and  colour  to 
inanv  forms  and  many  hues.  Or,  as  a  dinner  is  set  out  with  two  kinds 
of  cliampagne,  so  these  two  kinds  of  wit,  the  still  and  the  sparkluig, 
are  to  be  found  in  good  company.  Sheridan  and  'rallcyrand  were 
among  the  best  examples  of  the  Hrst.  Hare  (as  I  have  heard)  and 
Sydney  Smith  wen;  brilliant  instances  of  th(‘  second.  Hare  I  km^w 
only  by  tradition ;  but  with  Sydmw  Smith  I  long  lived  intimately; 
His  great  <lelight  was  to  produce  a  succession  of  ludicrous  images: 
these  followiMl  each  other  with  a  raj>idity  that  scarcely  left  time  to 
laugh  :  he  himself  laughing  louder  and  with  more  enjoyment  thmi  any 
one.  This  electric  contact  of  mirth  came  luid  went  with  the  occasion  ; 
it  cannot  lu*  repeated  or  n^produecd.  Anything  would  give  occasion 
to  it.  For  instance,  having  seen  in  tin*  newspaj)ers  that  Sir  yKneas 
Mackintosh  was  come  to  town,  he  (b’(‘W  such  a  ludicrous  caricature  of 
Sir  .Kneas  and  Ladv  Dido,  for  tin*  amus»‘nu*nt  of  their  namesake,  that 
Sir  .1  ames  Mackintosh  rolh'd  on  tlu^  lloor  in  tits  of  lau<»‘ht(T,  and 
Sydney  Smith,  striding  across  him,  exclaimed,  “  Ruat  .lustitia!”  His 
|M)W(rsoffmi  were,  at  the  same  tinn*,  unit(‘d  with  the  strong(‘st  ainl 
most  practical  common  sense.  So  that,  while  he  lauglu*d  away  sc'rions- 
at  oin*  minute,  he  destroyt‘d  in  the  next  some  ro()t(‘d  prejudice 
which  had  hrav(‘d  for  a  thousand  years  the  battle  of  reason,  and  tlu^ 
breeze  of  rhlieule.  The  lctt(*rs  of  Fcter  Flymlcy  bear  the  greaU‘st 
likeness  to  his  conversation;  the  description  of  Mr.  I.saac  Hawkins 
Drown  dancing  at  the  court  of  Naples  in  a  volcano  coat  with  lava 
buttons,  and  the  comparison  of  Mr.  Canning  to  a  large  blue-bottle  lly 
witli  its  parasites,  most  resemble  the  jjictures  he  raised  up  in  social 
conversation.  It  may  be  averred  for  certain,  that  in  thi.s  style  he  h;u^ 
never  been  e(pialh‘d,  and  I  do  not  suppose  he  will  ever  be  surpassed.’ — 
iV'dace  to  Vol.  vi.  ]»n.  xii.-xiv. 


Reverting  to  the  course  of  the  ‘  Diary,*  wc  are  arrested  by  the 
im  iiioramlum  of  a  discussion  at  Howood,  jis  to  whether  a  sentence, 
however  torcihle  and  well  expressed,  should  be  rejected  because 
It  h:ijq)ened  to  fall  into  blank  vers(\  Moore  (plotted  a  passage 
h'oin  Milton’s  prose  works,  which,  he  says,  closes  with  the  words 
‘  brognosticatti  a  time  of  strife  and  schism.*  ‘  This  is  an  instance 
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of  M(K)ro  s  inaccumcy  in  recording  tlie  more  critical  portions  ot 
the  coiivcrsiitioiis  in  wliich  lie  took  j)iirt,  wliich  we  iniolit  voniure 
to  siiv  never  iK*rtiiins  to  the  jokes.  Tlie  words  of  Milton  are — 

- - ‘  Prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and  schisms.’ 

With  res|)ect  to  the  occasional  practice  in  (piestion,  which,  no 
donht,  in  most  instances  is  iinpcrcidved  hy  the  author  himself, 
numerous  inst;uices  mioht  lu'  cited.  Mr.  Hall  closes  one  of  his 
pani^Taphs  with  the  words  ‘The  shouts  of  battle  and  tlu‘  shock 
of  arms.^  The  close  of  one  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  Essiiys  falls  thus — 

‘  And  when  the  inoniin^  calls  a^ain  to  labour, 
lk‘^nn  anew  thy  journey  and  thy  life.’ 

Washinotiui  Irvino  has  a  whole  ])arngrap]i  which  falls,  no  doubt 
intentionally  into’  blank  verse.  And  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  senti¬ 
mental  passiiges,  (»ften  adojits  the  same  (‘inbellishnuait. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (18*27),  Moore  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  completion  of  his  ‘  Kpicunan.’  It  wouhl  be,  oi'  course, 
ini|M>ssible  to  enter  into  anything  like  a  critical  estimate  of  this, 
(»r,  indet‘<l,  of  any  otluT  of  Moore’s  ])rose  jiroductions.  IVahaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  siiy  of  the  ‘  Epicurean,’  that  it  is  hardly 
jx>ssible  to  find,  in  any  lang\iage,  a  ])rose  work  that  contains  so 
much  j)oetr}’. 

Moore’s  next  work  of  any  importance  wjus  his  ‘  Life  of  Dyron,’ 
and  at  this  we  find  him  working  for  more  than  twelve  months  to 
come.  It  is  surprising  that  so  habitual  a  pleasure  hunter,  and 
so  inveteratt*  a  dintT  out  as  Moore,  should  have  found  time  or 
inclination  to  produce  so  large  a  nniss  of  intellectual  and  enter¬ 
taining  comjH)sition.  There  is  only  one  way  of  accounting  for 
it, — namely,  that  in  Moore’s  singular  case,  the  most  ])oignant 
j)le;usun\s,  both  social  and  st*nsuous,  had,  from  perj)etual  repe¬ 
tition,  h>st  the  power  to  dissipate. 

In  July,  1  8-7,  we  find  a  memorandum  respecting  Lord  C^istlo- 
reagh,  whose  singular  obt\iseness  of  expression  was  a  favourite 
sidject  of  fun,  both  with  Byron  and  Moore.  Some  readers  will 
recidlect  the  merriment  of  the  former  about  his  confusion  of 
metjiphor.  ‘  The on  w’hich  this  (piestion  A  ‘  The 

noble  lord  has  turned  his  back  on  himself,’  See.;  while  those  who 
are  .ac(piaintt‘d  with  Moore’s  ‘Sipiibs,’  will  not  forget  the  rich 
C(>nglomeration  of  blunders  which  occur  in  a  siitirical  letter  to 
Castlereagh,  on  the  political  condition  of  Paris. 

‘  \\  hero  still  (to  u.se  your  lordship’s  tropes) 

1  he  level  ot  ohiHlieneo  slopes 
rpwards  and  downwards,  as  the  stream 
Of  hydra  faction  kicks  the  beam.  * 

The  ineinoranduin  is  ivs  follow's : — ‘  Somebody  the  other  day  in 
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talkinjr  Cjustlereagh’s  ignoranco  (wliicli  appt‘ars  to  have  been 
extensive  to  a  degree  hardly  eoneeivahle),  s;iid  that  he  always 
mistook  the  phnistr‘\joining  issue"  with  a  person  to  mean  agree- 
iiiLT  with  him.  This,  however,  I  believe  is  no  uneommon  vul- 
j^arism.’  We  are  inclineil  to  think  that  Moore  s  last  observation 
has  some  truth  in  it,  and  it  reminds  ns  ot*  two  very  good  men,  of 
whom  we  have  known  something,  tlu'  one  of  whom  invariably 
apjdied  the])hrase  ‘  Vonr  humble  servant’  to  the  jKirty  addressed, 
and  the  other  always  snhscril)ed  himself  in  his  letters  ‘Your 
esteemed  friend.’ 

In  the  siime  vein  Moore  says,  in  recording  the  conversiition  at 
Howood  (vol.  V.  j).  --d), — ‘  AnotlnT  passage  of  Ilallam  pro¬ 
duced,  exhibiting  the  siime  ambition  of  style :  “  Silent  and 
sluggish  in  its  fields,  like  the  animal  it  has  chosen  for  its  type, 
the  deep-r(H)t(‘d  loyalty  of  tin'  Kiiglish  peo])le,’’  Ac.  Ac.  Tin? 
animal  here,  it  is  to  be  snpjmsed,  is  the  bull;  but,  by  the  con- 
.'^truction  of  the  sentence,  it  is  the  loyalty  that  is  represenUM  as 
“silent  and  sluggish  in  its  fields,"  and  in  addition  to  these  two 
unintelligible  qualities,  ‘‘  deep-rooted"  into  the  bargain.  They 
talk  of  the  metaphors  of  poets,  but  from  the  metaphors  of  prone 
men  defend  us  1’ 

The  conv(‘rs;ition  of  this  particular  evening  was  enriched  by 
the  (|uotation  of  a  classical  ]>un  of  Lord  Wellesley,  which  we 
think  was  never  surpassed.  “  Fazakerley  told  me  after  dinner  two 
or  threi*  puns  of  I^ord  Wollivsley’s,  one  addressed  by  him  to 
(lalley  Knight,  when  they  were  on  shi])board  together,  and 
Kniglit  was  looking  very  rueful  with  sickness  and  uncomfort. 
‘Lome,  come,  cheer  up;  you  (d  all  people  can’t  expect  to  be 
exempt  from  annoyances.  You  know  what  Horace  says, — 

'  “  Xeijue 

Di'cedit  lerata  friremi^  et 
l*ost  fipiitvm  sedet  iitra  cura.”  ’ 

dins  allusion  reminds  us  of  a  similar  felicity  cited  by  Sir  Jatnes 
Mackintosh  (vol.  vi.  j>.  IH)): — ‘Mac*kintosh  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  happiest  applications  of  a  classic  (luotafion  that  he  knew  any¬ 
where,  that  ot  Leibnitz,  in  his  answer  to  Bayle’s  objections 
against  theism  in  the  ‘Theodicee.’  Bayle  had  died  btdore 
Leibnitz  published  this  work,  and  in  sp(‘aking  of  this  event  tint 
latter  said  that  it  was  but  natural  to  suppose  one  of  the  rewards 
of  his  candid  spirit  in  its  jiresent  state  of  bliss  would  be  the  hap- 
|un(*ss  uf  seeing  all  his  former  doubts  on  divine  subjects  clcjired 
awav — 


‘•Fandidus  iuxuetum  miratur  Hmen  Olympi 
Sid)  ])i‘dihusqiie  videt  nubrx  et  sidera.”  ’* 

*  Virgil,  Kcl.  .j. 


jorUNAL  AM)  COKRh>^P<>Nl)KNri: 


M»M)rf  lia>  t’aVimrtnl  us  hitherto  with  hut  scanty  notices  of  two 
men  with  'whose  private  hahits  an  i  convers;ition  the  1  Matter  |>art 
of  the  public  desire  to  he  actpuiint(*d.  We  refer  t(»  Sir  Janits 
Alaekintosli  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  former  one  of  the  first  talkers 
and  the  latter  one  of  the  first  writers  of  his  age.  Sir  James, 
like  the  distinguished  man  to  whose  com])anionship  in  early  life 
he  mainly  attrihutes  in  one  of  his  letters  his  intellectual  CTninence 
(we  refer  Ut  the  late  Mr.  Hall),  wrote  far  too  little  to  s;\tisfy  the 
w  ishes  either  of  his  own  or  of  succeeding  generations.  Hall  had 
the  excuse  of  inc<*ssant,  painful,  and  almost  congenital  disease; 
Sir  James  coidd  only  ph?ad  the  inadmissible  excuse  of  habitual 
hut  contemplative  indolence.  His  articles  in  the  ‘  Edinburirh 
Ih'view,'  his  reply  to  Ilurke  in  the  ‘  Vindicue  (iallica',’  ami  hi> 
fragmentary  constitutional  ‘  History  of  England,'  are  mere  provo 
cativ»‘s  (){'  a  <lesin'  for  larg(‘r  supplh*s  of  thought  from  his  tnilv 
philosophical  mind.  Of  his  conversiitional  powers  Lord  Johu 
llussell  prt*.sents  us  with  tlu;  following  discriminating  estimate:— 

‘Of  all  thos**  whose  convrrsation  is  ntVrred  toby  Moon\  Sir.Ianus 
Mackintosh  was  the  ablest,  tin*  in(»st  brilliant,  and  tlu‘  bi'st  infornu**!. 
A  ino.-t  coin)K*tent  iiulcfi*  in  this  matter.  Sydney  Smith,  lias  said,  “Till 
Mibdiu'd  Iw  agt*  ami  illness,  bis  convtM-.'iation  was  more  brilliant  and 
in>truetive  than  that  of  any  human  Wing  I  ever  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  a<M|uainted  with.  ’  Ills  stores  of  learning  were  vast  and  of  those 
kinds  whieh,  lu>th  in  seritms  ami  light  eonviu’sation,  are  most  availabU*. 
lie  was  |)n)foumlly  ae<|uainted  with  the  doetrines  of  tin*  aneient  sect< 
of  |>hih»sophy  ami  the  modern  elmrehes  of  (’hristianity,  and  he  so 
tempered,  assisted,  and  eontrolled  his  im‘mory  by  his  jiidgnu'nt,  that, 
if  hi*  were  referred  to  on  any  disputed  point,  his  answer  would  give  not 
merely  the  fart  but  a  eondensed  argument  on  the  eontroversy.  S(* 
that  not  only  was  tin*  hearer  eorreetly  informed  of  the  exact  nature  of 
tin*  tenet  \\hii*h  he  impiired  aWnit,  but  such  light  was  thrown  u|)on  it 
that  he  could  aeeount  for  its  rise,  its  prevalence,  and  it<  ti'ndenev. 
without  lurther  inve>tigalion.  This  information,  too,  whieh  no  hook 
or  ninnlH.*r  oi  Wioks  ot  retereine  would  have  given,  was  eonveved  in  the 
ea.<y  languagt*  ot  eonvers;Uion,  and  with  the  unassnming  tone  ot  an 
Oipial  and  a  companion.  Indeed,  his  mind  seemed  to  comprehend  in 
distinct  but  harmonious  method  tin*  wiioh*  historv  of  human  thought, 
from  the  earliest  speeulations  of  the  friends  of  Job  to  the  latest  .subtle* 
tics  o[  the  diM*i]iles  ot  Kant.  With  rare  impart ialitv  of  mind  and  a 
«*harity  ot  disposition  still  mon*  rare,  he  gave  its  full  weight  to  even’ 
opinion,  and  made  the  tairest  allowance  for  t*verv  i*rror.  Not  h*ss 
copious  ami  instructive  wxshis  knowledge  of  civil  and  political  historv; 

.  _ _  1..*  l'  1  \  .  -  I'l*  1  .1  ma  .  •  I'a.!... 


the  eonduct  ot  C^ueeii  Lli/aW*th  to  C^ueen  Marvf  the  projcet.s  ot  the 
i  rusader.s,  the  views  ot  the  leaders  of  part v  during  the  French  Kevo* 
luti«»n,  all  tound  in  him  a  ."icarehing  im{uirer  and  an  iinjiartnil  judgi*. 
<  )n  lighter  subji*cts  he  was  eipudly  at  home:  epigrams,  larees.  anil 
novels  Were  imt  less  laiuiliar  to  him  than  the  treatises  of  (Irotius 
the  annuals  t>t  llemans.  Lossessing  a  *'*ohI  share  ot  wit  and  humour. 
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li.‘  tix>k  his  part  in  political  warlaiv,  ;u*iiuhI  no  loss  with  the  “  tart 
reply  than  with  the  “  ehajuent  haran^^ne."  1  renieniber  sittini;  hy 
him  when  a  j^ivat  lawyer,  iliselaiiniiiix  from  the  'rre:tsnry  lh*neh  all  i)ar- 
tioipation  in  the  opinions  (»t’ the  liberal  party,  said,  “  I  eonld  see  nothiiii^ 
to  tempt  me  in  the  views  of  the  ^enthmuai  opposite.”  For  views  read 
pros]H‘ets,”  whisjHTi'd  Mackintosh  tome.  Tims  emlowed,  eonversation 
was  his  favonriti*  employment  and  his  chief  seduction.  His  .style  in 
writinir  was  iar  i’roin  beini^  clear  and  idiomatic,  his  inaniuT  of  spt'akinj^ 
in  parliament  was  too  elaborate,  ]»erhaj)s  too  didactic,  and  his  voice 
harsh  ami  hoarse,  but  in  society  his  gentle  bearintf  and  his  viiicorous 
torn*  made  him  powerful  and  ple;isin^,  victorious  and  delijj^htful.’— • 
I’reface  to  vol.  vi.,  pp.  xi.  xii. 


We  find  ill  February,  a  pro])osMl  iiiado  to  him  by  Mi'ssrs. 

Longman  to  ])roduce  a  Hist(H*v  of  Fngland  wbicli  miglit  bt‘ 
;ieconipanie<l  l>v  one  of  Seotland  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  of 
Ireland  by  Moore.  The  terms  proposed  were  dhSObO  for  three 
small  volunu‘S,  and  to  Scott  and  Moore  .FlOOb  each  for  a  .singh' 
volume.  Tlie  n'sult  is  well  known.  That  of  Mackinb>sb  was 
never  completed,  while  that  of  Moore  extended  to  several 
volnmt.*s. 

( >f  Mr.  Macaulay  the  notices  in  the  volimu^  befor(‘  us  are 
unfortunately  brief.  In  dune,  bS.'H,  we  Hnd,  in  the  ‘  Diaiy,* 
‘  Breakfasted  at  Rogers’s  to  im^et  Macaulay.  Talking  of  Pascars 
‘  L»‘ttres  Provinciah^s,’  Macaulay  said  it  was  almost  the  only 
l)0ok  mie  never  c(»uld  get  tired  of.’  (Vol.  vi.  p.  !ilO.)  A  few  days 
afterwards  a  similar  miunorandum  occurs: — 


*  M  cut  (Lord  John  and  1  togctlun*,  in  a  hackney-coach)  to  hrc'akfast 
with  hoLters.  d'he  party,  lu'sidcs  ourst‘lv(‘s,  Macaulay,  ljuttn‘ll,  and 
Paiiiphcll.  ^Macaulay  ^avi*  us  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Monothvlite 
controversy,  as  revived  at  prt'sent  among  some  of  the  fanatics  oI‘  the 
day.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Camphtdl  (pioted  a  line,  ‘‘  Ve 
diners  out,  I’rom  whom  Wi‘  |L^nard  our  s])oons,”  and  looking  over  at  me, 
said  significantly,  “  You  ought  to  know  that  lin(‘.”  1  ph*aded  not 

guilty;  u]K)n  wliich  lu‘  said,  “  It  is  a  poem  that  appe;ired  in  the  ‘Times,’ 
which  every  one  attri hut es  to //o//;”  hut  I  again  declari-d  that  I  did 
not  oven  reineinhcr  it.  Macaulay  then  hrokt‘  silence,  and  said,  to  our 
general  surju'ise,  “'riiat  is  mine;''  on  which  we  all  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  it  recalled  to  our  memories,  and  he  rcpt‘at(*d  the  whoh;  of  it.  1 
then  rememhered  having  Inm  much  struck  with  it  at  the  time,  and 
said  that  there  Wius  ;inother  sipnh  still  better,  on  the  suhjecd  of  William 
Bankes's  candidateship  for  (’amhridge,  whic*li  so  amused  me  when  it 
a|>poar(*d,  and  showed  such  power  in  that  kind  of  coin[»osition,  that  I 
wrote  to  Barm‘s  about  it,  ;ind  advis(‘d  him  by  ;dl  means  to  s(‘cure 
tliat  hand  as  an  ally.  “ 'Fhat  was  mine  also,”  said  Macaulay;  thus 
discovering  to  ns  a  new  ])ower,  in  addition  to  that  varied  store  of  talent 
whieh  We  liad  already  known  him  to  possess.  Ib*  is  certainly  one  of 
the  im»st  remarkahh^  men  of  the  <lay.’ — lb.  pp.  2ld,  21  L 

Ill  amdhor  jdacc  Moore  gives  au  (?xam]de  of  the  .singular 
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|mWi*rs  of  inoiiiorv  |h)ssoss4'(1  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  who,  lit*  says,  ro- 
iiieinlHTs  cvt  rythiii^^  A  ]Klssil^^e  of  stuno  work,  we  think  ttf  the 
'  IVovincial  Lt‘tters,’  liavin^Murii  refenvtl  to,  he  (juoted  it  hi 
and  wt>rd  tttr  word.  It  is  aiiiusini^  to  contrast  his  piv- 
feivnce  ft»r  tlie  ‘  Provincial  Letters’  with  that  ot  Dr.  Johnsiui,  for 
tin*  t»nlv  thn‘e  works  which,  when  he  had  perust'd  thoin,  he 
wished  "were  lonp*r.  The.st*  heini^,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
*  Ihinvaids  Pii^riin’s  Pro^^aess,’  Miss  Burneys  ‘Cecilia,’  aiul 


Liiws  ‘Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  ].<ife.’ 

( )f  the  present  Mar(|uist>t  Lansdowne  we  have,  ot  course,  many 
notices,  stmieof  which  con.stitute  the  stroni,^  jioints  of  interest  in 
tht*.se  volumes.  Of  these  we  extract  (Hie  or  two.  On  the  tth  «»f 
Novt*inher,  IS27,  Moore  chronich‘s  the  ctinversation  of  a  solitary 
dinner  with  Lord  and  l..ady  Lansihovne,  at  Bowood.  ‘On  my 
asking  him  whether  he  thought  Lmd  Althorj),  Milton,  Arc.  i^'c., 
were  continuing  stanch  to  the  jaesent  state  ot  things,  he  .siid, 
“  Yes,  he  believed  as  far  as  they  nUiflit.  "Phat  it  was  rh/A/  they 
should  keep,  to  a  ct*rtain  degrtv,  a  distrusttul  watch  on  the 
government.”’  Another  notice  on  the  same  conversation  is 


curious: — 


‘  In  talkin'^  ()l‘tlu‘  elost*  mppronchonrnf  which  long-live<l  individuals 
t'stahlish  L'tween  distant  |H‘riods  ot  history,  he  said,  as  an  instance, 
that  lie  himself  liad  heiMi  ac(|uainted  with  Sir  Edward  Paynton,  who 
km.w  Sir  Stephen  Pox,  who  had  been  on  the  seatlold  with  Charles  the 
First.  I  mentioned,  as  another  instanee,  William  Spencer  liavin^% 
when  a  hoy,  played  «)n  the  sofa  with  his  ^grandfather,  Jiord  Verc,  win) 
ha»l  ihuu*  the  same  thing  (placed  on  a  .sofa)  when  a  hov  with  Charles 
tin  •  Si'coiul.  Lonl  L.  remarked  how  curious  it  was  to  think  that  hy 
this  sort  oi' line's  the  number  oi'  jtrrso ns  luressary  to  carry  tradition 
down  trom  .Adam  to  the  presimt  day,  might  all  ht*  eontaineil  with  ca.se 
m  tlu.  room  we  sat  in,  cahmlating  them  at  a  nmgh  guess  about  .seventy 
persons.’ — Ih.  p. 


Again  on  tin*  21-th  of  Decemh«*r,  LS27,  we  have  a  fine  glimpse 
ot  liord  lamsdowne’s  ]Mditical  character: — ‘  On  my  remarking 
that  Barnes,  1  believed,  as  widl  as  other  of  his  (Lord  L.’s  frit*nd.s) 
wi.slied  liim  well  out  ot  his  present  connexion,  he  .said,  “Yt‘s,  ye.s, 
hut  it  would  nevt*r  do  to  give  up  at  a  moment  like  thi.s,  when  there 
an*  .such  ditficulties  to  he  taced.  So  far  from  it,  that  were  I  (‘veii 
to  1h‘  h‘tt  alone  in  »»tfici‘,  1  would  .sooner  hold  all  the  .seats  of  all 
tin*  (h*p,'irtnn*nt.s,  it  that  were  ]  '♦ssihle,  then  resign  at  a  juncture 
.V)  tull  of  ditficulty  as  tin*  }>re.sent.*”  (Ih.  p.  21-()). 

U  hat«‘Vt‘r  tin*  reader  may  think  of  the  piditical  princi]des  and 
c.an'cr  ot  Dtnl  Lansdowne,  we  helitwe  that  he  will  hanlly  catch 
thest*  glimps<‘s  ot  his  charactt*r  without  admirjition.  Moore’s 
notices  ot  the  late  tndy  e.stimahle  l.iiidv  Lansdowne,  art*  equally 
mteit‘sting,  ainl  are  alike  creditable  to  her  own  singular  excellence, 
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anil  to  the  iiionil  feeling  which  could  so  warmly  appreciate  it.  Of 
her  clu‘erful  tolerance  of  the  apartments  which  to  lier  benevolent 
ftH‘lin‘4s  setaiUMl  siinctitied  hy  hononrahle  poverty,  and  fatal  dis- 
i*as(\  and  of  her  almost  ])ions  attentions  to  the  mortal  remains 
of  her  hnmhle  luaieficiaires,  we  find  here  repeated  notices,  and 
Moon*  s  brief  and  general  remark  n|)on  her  character,  is,  to  oiir 
taste,  invested  hy  the  very  ingenuity  of  its  homeliness  with  a 
pi  cnliar  charm.  ‘  Had  a  long  conversation  with  her,  and  came 
awav  (as  1  always  do)  more  and  more  im])resseil  with  the  excellent 
(jnaiities  of  her  mind  and  heart;  even  her  very  faults  are  hnt  the 
of  fine  and  sound  virtues.'  Mr.  Shiel  once  said,  in  his 
place  in  parliament,  when  doing  homage  to  her  present  Majesty 
(HI  her  accession,  ‘That  too  rude  a  ])aiu‘gyric  is  apt  to  rnh  off’  the 
(*nanit‘l  from  a  lady’s  fame;’  the  last  change,  how'ever,  that  can 
pass  upon  female  worth,  transmutes  that  enami'l  to  diamond,  and 
Lord  flolm  lUissell,  with  the  boldness  of  a  cordial  appreciation, 
thus  tastefully  eulogizes  the  character  of  this  noble  lady  : — 

‘'riu'iv  uas  anotlier  p(‘rson  wliosc}  socii'ty  Moon*  freipiented  with  a 
arrowing  adininition  of  its  exc(‘lleuce, and  an  iiK*n‘asing  ajipreciation  of 
tlu*  hfiiflits  Ik*  derived  from  it.  I  eannot  properly  expatiate  upon  the 
character  of  oiu*  wliose  virtues  loved  to  retire  even  tVom  the  praise  of 
loving  retirement ;  who  sought  in  works  of  eharity  and  henetieenee, 
among  her  ])oorer  iu‘ighhours,  a  eompensatiou  for  the  worldly  advan- 
tairvs  which  (*xcit(*d  the  envy  ol'  oth(‘rs  ;  hnt  among  the  good  inihienees 
which  snrronndcil  Moore,  and  led  him  to  rev(‘re  a  woman  “unspotted 
from  the  world,”  1  eonld  not  (»mit  to  allude  to  his  int(‘reonrso  with 
h(‘r  wh(>  ditfns(*d  an  air  of  lioliness,  and  peace,  and  ])nritv,  over  tin* 
Imuse  of  Howood,  which  neither  rich  nor  poor  can  ever  forgi't.’ — 
1‘rcface  to  Vol.  vi.  j).  lIS. 

In  March,  1S28,  Moore  commenced  his  life  of  Lord  ILroii  ;  ii 
work  which,  whether  we  regard  its  pecimiary  einidnirn'iit,  or  the 
a(*c(*ssion  it  occasioned  to  his  fame,  must  he  considon‘d  omi  of  his 
most  iinjiortant  productions.  IVrhaps  the  biography  of  liyron 
“light,  on  some  grounds,  to  have  )H*en  the  work  of  a  moni 
judicial  mind  than  that  of  Moure,  of  one  who  sym})athiz(*d  with 
that  calm  impartiality  with  which  it  is  said  that  the  ancient 
Kgyptians  sat  in  judgment  on  tin*  d(‘ad.  This  could  hardly  la* 
cx|nrt(*d  from  Moore,  either  in  his  capacity  of  a  man,  or  a  friend. 
A  man  ol  ph*asnre  himself.  In*  could  hardly  be  exp(*cted  accu¬ 
rately  to  compute  tin*  aberrations,  ami  to  note  tin*  baneful 
mthn*n(‘e.>  <»f  that  eccentric  luminary  after  it  had  j)as.S(Ml  away 
hoin  the  vision  ol  this  worhl.  \\  ithont  alt(jgother  sympathizing 
with  the  vi(dont  language  which  was  fulminated  from  the  indigna¬ 
tion  ot  |)r.  Sontln*}',  we  tV*ar  we  are  only  expres.sing  the  e.stimate 
ol  tlnj  wisest  and  the  b(*st  of  men,  wdien  we  aihrm  that  the 
moral  inllnence  of  the  writings  of  iLron  has  been  in  an  eiiual 
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♦'xteiisivp  and  depraving.  Tlie  higher  class  of  his  acl- 
inirers  have  ]virdoned  lar  too  nincli  to  tiie  l€awlessn(*ss  ot  his 
genius ;  while  the  t;u<tt ‘fill ness  of  his  \ery  iinniorality  has  act(‘d 
jis  ]H>isene<l  wine  \\\m\  nuiltitudes  who  have  heen  inrapahle  <if 
appreciating  the  iiiisi*hiev(His  magic  which  concocted  the  potion, 
ami  sjiid  ‘  He  w'ise  and  taste. 

In  s])ite  of  nil  dtMluctions,  however,  tin'  ‘Life  of  Byron’  is  a 
hiograpliy  so  fascinating,  that  even  those*  w’h(>  disiipprove  of  its 
tone  and  tendency  tind  it  a  hard  saerifice  to  lay  down  the  book. 
Hie  genius  of  the  suhjex’t,  and  the  sparkling  vivacity  and  ta>te 
of  the  hi«»gi*a)>her,  like'  a  warp  Jind  w<M>f  e>f  geilden  tlnvads,  Ibrm 
an  e‘lal>orate*  tissue  which,  with  its  ]>e‘r|K*tual  varie'ty  e>f  elevice^  and 
de'sign,  will  probably  ne*ve*r  ce‘ase  to  e*harni  so  long  as  that 
lite*rature  shall  (‘inlnre  which  prest*rve‘s  the  poetry  of  Byron  and 
Moore. 

The*  s]»ring  of  1S29  was  saelelene'd  by  the  gradual  dexdine  and 
de'ath  e>f  Mr.  Moe»re*’s  elaughter  Anastasia.  Moore’s  charae’ter 
ne  ver  shows  te>  so  great  an  aelvantage  as  when  he  is  iineh  r  that 
kinei  e>f  adve*rsitv  which  atllicts  the  he^art.  No  event  ed*  his  life 


e‘veT  se»  ce>n\ple*tely  subdiu'd  his  habitual  vivae*ity  as  this  ;  and  the 
.se)lil(X|uie*s  give*n  in  his  ‘  Diary,’  es])ecially  the  ele‘tails  ed’  the  closing 
se*e'ne  e>f  this  interesting  girl’s  life*,  are  irresistibly  affecting,  and 
have*  eTe*  this,  we  doubt  not,  be*en  ivaei  by  thenisanels  through 
their  te'ars.  l\‘rha])s,  inde'cd,  the  t'xubeTant  gaiety  which  con- 
.'stitute*el  the*  iiemnal  conditieni  e»f  Metre’s  ininel,  renelers  more 
pathe'tic  the*  spectiicle  ed*  his  susceptible  he^art,  bursting  with  the 
sorreiws  of  pare*ntal  h»ve.  Feu*  a  long  time  after  the  event,  the 
large  social  e  irede  whiedi  he*  e*nlivene*d  we*re  eddigvd  to  forego  the 
unc«|ualle‘el  charm  ot  his  singing,  ami  on  the  first  oce*asion  on 
w’hie'h  he*  ve*nture*el  te>  .*iit  eleewn  to  the  piano  he  elistre*ssed  his 
irie*nels  by  a  total  failure*  ed  self-cf>ntred,  anel  le*ft  the  reeuin  in 


hysterie*al  ceuivulsiems  eff  wee'ping.  Ne*arly  twei  yc*ars  afte'r  the 
loss  ed  his  elaughter,  he*  conclueles  the  eliarv  ed’  the  vear  with  the 
folleiwing  weerels : — ‘‘ Here  e*nels  the  year  18.S0,  anel  here  most 
glaelly  eh)  I  take  leave*  of  this  most  melancholy  book  (me-aniiij^ 
the*  manuscript  vedume*  in  which  the  ye'ar  was  recoreleel),  which! 
have  ne've*r  e>pene*el  withewit  a  fe‘ar  of  lighting  upon  those  jiagesot 
it  that  re‘e'e)rel  the  e*vent  tome  the  most  sjuielenim*’  of  mv  whole 


lift*  the*  enily  eve  nt  that  1  can  h'eok  back  upon  as  a  real  irre- 
jeamble*  mistoiium*  j  the  lee.ssof  my  sw'e*et  Amistasia,’ 

Though  we  have  ennittexl  nine-tenths  ed  the*  pleasantries  with 
which  tlmse  volume's  alHninel,  we  have  left  but  little  spat*e*  for 
touching  in  e'one'lusioii  upeui  those  political  re' feremccs  which  art* 
.''|)Oe*ially  inte*re*sting  at  the  pre*.se'nt  time.  The  first  w'c  have  noted 
will  probably  excite*  some  .surprise.  It  bears  elate  Septeinln'r. 
ISJlh  ‘  bore!  Holland  all  tor  lUissia,  anel  says  it  has  ahvays  bee'u 
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iho  iiatunil  side  oi*  Kii^laud/  If  we  M'ere  asked  Avlint  his  lordship 
meant  l»v  this,  we  should  feel  ourselves  luuch  in  the  eonditioii  of 
Maekiiitosh,  who,  when  asked  what  Madaint‘  de  Staid  nu'ant  by 
ravine  that  Napoleon  was  not  a  man  Imt  a  system,  rubbed  his 
head.^and  replied,  ‘  Mass,  1  can’t  tell.’  Mr.  .Sluortj’s  opposition 
To  ()’(  \>nneirs  a*^itation  was  most  decidtid.  In  a  conversation,  in 

Dublin,  in  February,  KSol,  with  Mr.  - ,  tln^  editor  of  the 

‘  Freeman's  Journal,’  he  obscTved — 


*  'fhe  ehnreh,  for  instanee,  w  hich  would  1m*  ill'll  now  fou^dit  for,  aLT.iinst 
anvsuch  attai'k  us  O’Fonncirs,  with  the  whole  Drotestant  force  of  tlu^ 
em|)ire,  wo\dd,  if  left  to  the  natural  o])eration  of  the  revolution  ])rinciple, 
Ik*  p\it  aside,  in  due  time,  without  any  ditlieulty;  Kurland  herst*lf  lead- 
iui:  the  wav  hy  ^ettin^  rid  of,  or  at  h‘ast  loweriiej:  her  owm  (‘stahlish- 
ineiit.  'Phis  was  the  u^reat  struir^le  for  which  the  (*TUT^ies  of  Indaud 
oui^ht  n>  have  lK*eu  reserved.  In  assailiui::  the  I'uormous  abuses  of  the 
Irish  estahlishmeut,  Fatholies  woidil  have  been  joined  by  dissenters, 
and  in  tlu*  pursiiit  of  this  common  object,  that  amalij^amation  would 
liavc  taken  ])laee  between  tlu‘in,  that  nafioualiznl  feeling,  without 
which  (as  O'Fonneirs  failure  has  shown)  it  is  in  vain  for  Ireland  to 
think'  «)f  inakiie^  head  Ui^ainst  Kurland.  In  another  w’ay,  t<M),  tiny  had 
done  injury,  by  ex])osini^  tlu*  povtTty  of  their  cause  in  the  way  ol‘ 
talent  aiul  intellect;  this  ferment  not  havinj^  been  able  to  throw’  u|)  a 
sin;^h‘  man  of  ability.  .  .  .  All  this  (eoniinj^  from  one  who,  he  eoidd 
not  do\d»t,  felt  stron;xly,  and  even  t/rvrnhf^  about  Ireland)  seenu‘d  to 
astonish  Mr. - exeeiHlin|L?ly.’ — Ih.  ]».  175. 


Wo  extract  one  other  passiige,  in  which  we  find  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Mr.  Moore  joining  issue  on  the  pr(d)cible  effects  of 
the  Reform  Act.  In  a  eonversiition  with  two  noble  lords,  at. 
Bnatkes’s,  in  May,  LSJl,  on  the  subject  of  reform,  Moore  says — 


‘  I  ventur4“d  to  ])ut  strongly  to  them  my  view'  of  the  matt(T;  tlu* 
tendency,  1  thought,  there  has  long  lH‘(‘n  in  Kngland  to  a  ehang(*, — a 
revolution,  in  fact;  that  w’e  have  heem  in  tlu*  ntrnnm  of  a  revolution  for 
some  years  ;  and  that  the  only  <iin‘stion  is,  whetluT  the  ]»resent  measure 
of  relbrm  will  hasten  or  retanl  the  stream.  'Phey  listeiu'd  ])atientlv, 
and  as  if  they  agr(‘(‘d  w’ith  me,  eonh'ssing  that  our  fnends  tlu*  minis¬ 
ters  huifht  have  satisfied  the  country  by  a  far  h‘ss  dost*  of  reform  than 
tlu*  present.  On  my  ex]>ressing  my  curiosity  to  know’  (what  never, 
pThaps,  will  Ik*  thorougldy  know’u)  how  such  men  as  Lords  Lans- 
dttwne,  Holland,  and  Melhourne,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ('anningites, 

came  to  h't  tlu*mselv(*s  Ik*  hustlcMl  into  such  a  measure,  Lord - 

J^id,  that  whatever  might  have  hetu  the  ste])s  of  the  ])r(M*ess,  it  was 
••ertuin  that  Lord  Durliam  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ;  that,  from  his 
inllueuee  with  Jiord  (Jrey,he  got  it  fully  into  //Avmind;  and  then  liord 
< bey’s  weight  with  his  colleagues,  not  a  little  hacked  by  his  repre¬ 
senting  to  them  that  it  must  In*  either  this  measure  or  risignation,  did 
:dl  the  n*st.  lu)rd  Ijansdowne,  while  at  all  times  disposed  to  liberalise* 
the  waking  f)t  our  institutions,  has  invariably  lx‘en  for  leaving  their 
ur.u^^mcry  as  it  is;  and  Lord  Melhounie's  view  of  Reform  has  always 
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Uvii  tluit  wl»k*h,  in  us  well  us  reli.i^ion,  most  (lofies  eonver^ion; 

uml  tliut  is,  the  seotl'er’s  view.  How  they  ull  iiime  to  U*,  on  tlie 
hiirhiee,  ut  leust,  rudieul  Uet'ormers  (lor  it  is  nothing  less),  1  ounnot 
eoin|)n‘hen(l.  For  myself,  I  huve  ulwuys  been  lor  improi'vmvnt^  think¬ 
ing  thut  everything,  in  the  end,  will  he  the  better  for  it,  though  the 
pHH-ess  thnnigh  which  thut  better  must  be  reiiehed  is,  I  own,  rather 
trving;  und,  ulter  ull,  it  muy  but  ])rovethe  truth  of  the  French  saying, 
thut  frequently  “  Lr  mieux  est  Vennemi  iht  lien.''  Lord  Lausdowne, 
ut  Icjist,  must  know  or  guess  what  1  now  think  of  his  Ueform  from  a 
letter  1  wrote  him  lust  Mureh,  Imfore  uny  one  knew  what  ])lan  wius  to 
Ih*  |)roj)osed.  He  hud,  in  writing  to  me,  said  thut  he  hud  lu‘urd  rumours 
of  inv  iK'ing  radical  and  anti-unionist ;  in  re])ly  to  which,  after  some 
remarks  on  the  latter  charge,  1  said  thut,  so  fur  from  b(‘ing  riulical  with 
respect  to  Knglish  ulfuirs,  it  wms  my  lirni  belief  thut  the  Itelbrm  which 
the  country  was  ut  ])resent  forcing  upon  the  ministry  would  give  hut 
an  (»pening  and  impulse  to  the  revolutionary  feeling  now  abroad,  and, 
though  tluTe  might  be  a  tem]H)rary  satisfaetion  ])rodiiced  by  it,  it 
woidtl  be  but  like  the  calm  described  in  those  lines  (borrowed  hy 
Campl  >cll): 

“* - ad  pr.eceps  immune  ruina*, 

Lu'vior,  en,  facies  tit  properantis  aipue.’’* 

‘  rhe  lines  of  Fampbell  are, 

“•  Ihit  mortal  ]de;uiure,  what  in  sooth  art  thou? 
d'hc  torrent’s  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below.” 

*  It  is  not,  ])erha])s,  surprising,  that  in  this  and  other  jmssiigcs  Moore 
should  ex])ress  some  fear  of  the  eonsecpiences  of  the  licforin  Act;  hut 
thosi*  who  diH*w  it  felt  no  such  ap]>rchensions.  They  knew  the  stnmg 
vmuTation  which  the  people  of  England  feel  for  Monarchy  and  il> 
attendant  institutions.  Had  the  nation  not  bt*en  imbued  witli  such 
findings,  tlie  nnudv  elections  of  the’  nomination  boroughs  would  have 
In'cn  a  spur  and  not  a  curb  to  their  sj)eed ;  as  it  is,  a  reformed  Far- 
liameiit  is  a  lar  stronger  barrier  ;igainst  wild  innovation  than  tlu* 
l*arliaments  chosen  on  the  old  model  could  have  been.  Lord  Melhounie. 
in  his  speech  in  the  House  i>f  liords,  truly  said  that  the  consent  of  the 
jK'ople  lonned  the  strength  of  the  Parliament,  and  that  when  tluit 
consent  was  wanting,  it  was  time  to  change  the  form  of  the  governing 
IhhIv.  (hi  such  principles,  those  of  Lord  (Irey's  cabinet  who  had  lH*t*n 
against  relorm,  acted  in  unison  with  those  who  had  beiui  long  its 
advocates.  L(»rd  (Irev  and  his  colleagues,  in  thus  combining  to  bring 
in  the  Kidonn  Hill,  acted  with  true  ]>atriotisni  and  true  foresight. 
I  hey  knew  the  institutions  which  they  amended;  the  jieople  with 
wliom  and  tor  whom  they  acted ;  the  ]>rinci]des  of  sound  policy,  and 
tlie  eour.M*  reipiiriHl  by  honesty  and  wisdom.— Fn.']— lb.  HH-llKL 

One  britd  extract  on  this  subject  inu.st  close  the  ]m'seiit  notice. 
In  a  conversiition  with  Lord  John  Russidl,  Mr.  Moore  ih'clared 
tliat  ln‘  was  still  ot  tin' sjiine  opinion  as  to  the  rashness  of  giving  so 
much  to  tlie  jM‘oph‘  at  once  by  the  Reform  Ihll.  J.ord  John’s 
leply  appears  to  us  nut  a  little  characteristic  :  ‘  So  far  from 
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lK*iii‘4  rash,  lio  it  the  most  prudent  tliiiiL^  they  could  have 

done.  It  was  a  very  ditVerent  measure  tliey  had  to  take  of  the 
«|uant\nn  of  reform  uecessiirv  when  in,  and  wdien  out.  \Vliile  in 
opposition  they  were  ohli^(*d  to  take  what  tlu‘y  could  oet,  hut 
when  in  ]H)wtT,  and  called  upon  tt>  originate  a nu'asure  themselves, 
tlit'V  w(‘re  j)ledo{‘d,  he  thou<;ht,  to  give  the  amplest  tlu‘y  could  with 
s;ifety.' 

We  shall  revert  to  this  subject  on  the  puhlieation  of  the  two 
next  and  last  volumes  of  Lord  John's  Memorials  of  his  ‘  vaiis 
tfiuiri.' 


Akt.  VI. —  The  Ottoman  Empire  and  it Hcxonrcrs'.  With  Statistical 
Tables  of  the  Army,  ^^avv,  Trade,  Navigation,  institutions,  Ac. 
drawn  irom  the  Consular  Keports,  as  givt‘u  in  the  elaborate 
Returns  of  the  Hoard  of  d'rade,  and  varioiis  Foreign  Doeuments 
of  Otlieial  Character.  lVec(*ded  bv  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Fvents  in  C'onnexion  with  tlu*  Foreign  and  Domestic  Relations 
of  the  C\)imtrY  during  tlu‘  last  d'wenty  Years.  Hy  Fdward 
II.  Miehels(‘n,  Phil.  D.  llJmo.  ))p.  ‘JDl.  London:  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  C\). 


This  volume  is  widl-timed.  Such  a  hook  was  much  needed,  and 
the  labor  with  which  it  has  heen  prepart'd,  and  the  variety  and 
ininut(*ness  of  its  didails,  go  far  to  command  confidence  and  to 
render  it  invahiahle  at  the  ]U(^sent  moment.  Without  entering 
into  the  imndts  of  the  ])ending  (]uestion  hetween  Turkey  and 
Russia.  Dr.  Michelsen  has  endeavonr(‘d  to  give  Ca  full  analysis  of 
tile  various  resources  of  the  Ottoman  Km] are,  and  the  manner  in 
which  those  resources  have  heen  madt*  available  by  the  Turkish 
g(»vcnnuent  in  its  laudable  t‘ti’orts  within  the  last  twenty  years  to 
unprove  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  ]>eo])le,  and  to 
give  to  th(‘  Forte  a  more  dignified  attitude  in  the  rank  she  now' 
occu]>ies  amongst  the  great  powers  of  Kurope.'  This  object  has  been 
''bought  with  much  sitigleness  of  jmrjiose,  and  we  are  Ixnmd  to  say 
tliat  tin*  r(‘sult  is  satisfactory  and  its  trustworthiness  consjficuous. 

liio  nwolntion  recently  ejected  in  the  feeling  of  Kurojie 
towards  'Purkty  ri'cpiires  to  be  carefully  noted,  h‘st  it  lead  to 
great  and  pernicious  errors.  Until  lately  the  Forte  was  re- 
gurd(‘tl  as  a  synonyme  for  Eastern  ilespotism,  partially  veiled  in 
•'suiie  cases  by  the  usiiges  of  European  civilization.  H«‘uightiness, 
cnielty,  and  o]>pres.sion  were  dt‘emed  the  attributes  of  its  civil 
pih*,  and  tierce  hostilitv  to  the  Christian  religion,  showing  itself 
n  every  form  of  bruUd  violence  and  of  legal  chicanery,  w^ere  held 
N.S.—VOL  VII.  p 
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U)  lx*  iilentiHeil  with  Moliainincdanisiii.  Xor  ^yiU'^  thi‘ro  nmcL 
«?m»r  ill  this.  Tin*  popular  impression  ])retty  fairly  rejuesmud 
tin-  facts  of  the  Oiisi*.  No  candid  student  of  history  will  fail  to 
admit  that  the  political  and  religious  policy  of  the  d'mks  luis 
coniprisetl  many  of  the  worst  <jualities  of  bad  government.  Om 
peoph.*  know  but  little  of  what  has  happtuied  during  the  last  tiliy 
veai>.  Their  estimate  of  the  Turkish  character  and  go\a*riuneut 
IS  founded  on  the  reports  of  history.  Wo  have  grown  up  with  a 
fearful  idea  of  their  enormity.  The  image  })n3seiit  to  our  miuds 
is  that  of  a  sanguinary  power  which  knew'  no  mercy  in  its  trall^- 
actions  w  ith  unbelievers,  and  ground  dowui  its  ow  n  subjects  to 
the  htwest  ])oint  of  .serfdom.  Thert^  wiis  a  time  when  the 
fn'edom  of  Kurope  w’as  threatened  by  the  Sultan  oi'  Turkey. 
V'ienna  trembled  at  the  j^re.sence  of  the  Saracens,  and  was  only 
saved  bv  the  heroism  of  a  monarch  whose  kingdom  is  now 
blotte<l  from  the  map  of  Europe.  The  nations  were  alarmed  at 
tlie  imminency  of  the  ilanger,  and  even  reH(‘cting  men  ilreaded  a 
return  of  the  barbarism  with  which  the  hordes  of  tlu‘  north  had 
previously  eclipsed  the  light  of  science,  and  enused  the  culture  of 
an  immature  civilization.  From  the  terror  of  that  period  modern 
impressii)ns  date,  mid  our  pojiular  literature  luis  consc([uently 
n'tlected,  in  a  thousiind  forms,  th(‘  fears  and  the  bitter  hostility 
prevalent  among.st  our  peoph‘. 

A  revolution,  however,  has  been  jwoceeding  for  some  years 
p;ist.  For  the  most  part  it  has  been  silent  and  unrecogiiLsed.  It 
Wius  beneath  the  surface,  and  was  not  therefon*  noted.  It  has 
however,  gradually  [irevailed,  and  is  now^  seen  in  its  full  intensity. 
It  has  arisen  from  various  causes.  We  no  loiigm*  a])preheml 
dangt‘r  from  Turkey.  This  has  long  eemsed,  and  the  hatred 
engendcri'd  by  fear  is  therefore  unknown.  Further  than  this, 
reports  have  nviched  us  of  the  ettorts  of  Sultans  and  their  ministerh 
to  reform  the  institutions  of  tludr  country,  d'he.se  rep«uts,  it  is 
true,  have  been  vague  and  undetined,  but  they  have  serveil  te 
mitigate  ho.stility  and  to  show  the  prevalence,  w  ithin  the  channeil 
circle  ot  Mohamme<lanism,  of  elements  common  to  ourselves. 
The  immutability  of  Oriental  forms  luus  thus  been  broken  in 
mxui,  and  we  have  learned  to  .sympathize  .somewhat  with  u 
|H*oplt‘  wln>  were  entering,  however  slowly,  and  with  whatever 
lie.sitation,  on  a  canrr  ot  iinjirovement  similar  to  our  own. 

but  a  iimre  potent  cau.se  has  btaui  f»)uiid  in  the  aml)itiua> 
and  intriguing  policy  ol  Russia.  This  hius  been  iuenasin^dy 
visible  tt»r  soim*  years  jiast,  and  hits  awakened  ii])preheiisiou 
in  our  most  siigiudous  stivte.siuen.  It^  gmieral  eticct  nii 
our  euiinirymen  lias  lietui  to  induce  an  anti-Russian  rather 
tlian  a  1  iirkbli  leeling.  Thi.s,  w'e  apprehend,  is  the  prcsi'iit 
cuudilioii  ot  the  public  mind,  though  something  more  idwiu 
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to  sviiipathy  and  adiniratiun  was  induced  l>y  the  noble  st«and 
recently  mail e  hy  the  8tdtan  in  the  case  of  the  llunjxarian  exiles. 
Still  tlie  |^revalt*nt  feeling  is  opposition  to  llussian  ambition,  and 
unless  appt‘arances  ^Teatly  mislead  us,  our  rulers  may  rt*ly  on 
national  su})port  in  any  well-considered  and  ade(|uate  op])osition 
to  it.  The  policy  of  Russia  has  l»een  ^rowin<tly  visible  for  the 
hisi  half  cmitury,  and  tlie  darinir  |)roc'edure  of  the  Cziir  in 
occti]»ying  the  Danubian  princi]>alities,  and  in  a})pealmg  to  the 
fanaticism  of  his  subjects,  has  now'  thrown  aw'ay  all  disguise. 
There  is  no  longer  any  concealment.  He  may  not  at  this  pre¬ 
cise  moment  contemplate  the  occupation  of  (Constantinople,  but 
he  is  clearly  resolved  on  taking  a  st^'p  in  advance,  and  of  thus 
f;u;ilitating  the  ultimate  absorption  in  his  own  vast  empire,  of 
some  of  the  j)rinci])alities  of  the  Porte. 

Such  is  the  obvious  design  of  Russia,  and  hence  the  strong  and 
almost  universal  feeling  wdiich  prevails  in  this  country.  We 
shall  not  now  dwell  on  the  dangers  accniing  to  our  o>vn  empire 
from  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  purpose.  We  do  not  estimate' 
them  lightly,  but  pass  them  over  at  ])resent  as  beside  our  imme¬ 
diate  <d)ject.  War  has  brokiui  out.  The  Turkish  soldiery  have 
evinced  nnlooked  for  bravery  and  disci})line.  The  Russians 
have  been  defeated  in  various  encounters;  and  preparations  are 
iK.‘ing  made  for  trying  the  issue  of  arms  on  a  larger  scale.  All 
mir  sympathies  ar(‘  with  Turkey.  \\  v  rejoice  in  her  victories, 
and  mourn  over  her  defeats.  We  must,  however,  l>e  carefid  not 


to  oveiTati)  her  resources.  There  is  danger  of  this.  It  would  not 
he  an  unnatural  reaction  from  the  feeling  recently  prevalent.  A 
few  months  since,  and  w('  were  assured  that  she  could  not  stand 
tor  an  hour  against  a  Russian  army.  Her  inherent  weaknei^.s, 
we  were  tuhb  would  lu;  in.staiitly  a])parent,  and  scarcely  an  effort 
woidd  b(‘  reipiired  to  supplant  the  Cn^scent  by  the  (Voss  at 
(  oustanfinople.  We  now  know  <lifferently.  Ihit  let  us  not  run 


into  an  (►j)posite  extreme.  It  would  Ih‘  most  foolish  and  most 
p  rnicions  to  do  so.  The  best  service  w'e  can  render  I'urkev  is 
to  a.seertain,  w  ith  the  utmost  ])ossible  accuracy,  the  extent  of  her 
resources,  and  to  publish  them  to  our  countrymen  as  wi<lely  as 
|)»»ssd)lc.  For  this  purpose,  we  know  no  better  book  than  the  one 
l»»*ture  us.  It  is  drawn  up  with  care;  the  witnesses  it  <piotes  are 
Iwyond  suspicion ;  and  the  range  of  evi<lence  it  adduces  is  .suf- 
hcieutly  w  ide  to  warrant  a  general  conclusion. 

Hr.  .Miclndstui  has  prefixed  to  his  statist Irsii  sketch,  exU>nding 
to  one  liundred  and  thirty-three  pages,  of  the  history  of  Turkey 
during  tht‘  bust  twentv  vt*ars.  In  this  he  has  done  wisely.  Sucfi 
an  mtrxluction  was  needful,  to  prt'pare  his  readers  for  the  facts 
“•  had  to  exliibit  ;  and  w  e  are  greatly  mismken  if  .some  }K)rt-ions 
•d  th«*  narrative*  do  not  sur[)rize  them  by  the  novelty  of  its  dis- 
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closiir»‘S.  In  reviewing  the  liistory  of  such  a  ])e(>ple,  wt*  slumM 
carefully  ^uanl  Ji^^ainst  estiinatinj^  them  hy  our  »)\vn  standanl. 
The  Kni^lish  mind  is  ])roiR‘  to  this.  Aecustomod  to  an  advanml 
state  <»f  political  amelioration,  we  h>ok  with  an  (‘vil  <*ye  on  what 
falls  helow  our  i>wn  institutions.  Forot*ttini^  tlu*  Ions.,"  jutuxI 
through  which  we  have  ]>assed,  we  ti.x  exclusive  attention  oii  the 
results  obtained,  and  fail,  consecpiently,  to  do  justice  tt»  those  who 
are  yet  in  the  initiatory  stai^e  of  constitutional  ir(‘edoni.  Now 
it  is  obvious  to  remark,  without  goino  hack  beyond  tlie  Norman 
(’oiKpK'st,  that  precedents  may  be  found  in  the  i‘arly  ])(H'tionsof 
our  history  for  much  that  is  exhibittnl  in  tluj  recent  ihuni"sot 

*  o 

Turkey.  We  cannot  turn  from  the  lawh*ssness  of  Norman  nile, 
ami  tile  ht‘lph*ss  misery  to  which  the  Saxons  were  n^duced, 
without  h'elino  that  a  ]u‘ople  lar  below  our  jursent  state  may 
]K>ssess  claims  on  our  sympathy,  and  hold  out  the  jirospect  t)f  a  far 
inon‘  advanced  constitutionalism  than  tht*y  have  yet  attained.  Jf 
the  (deimait  of  prourt'ss  has  been  once  admitted,  a  glorious  future 
may  Im*  destineil  to  contrast  with  tlie  oloomy  misrule  of  the  past. 
We  must  judi^t*  of  Turkey,  therefore,  not  b\'  ourselves  as  we  now 
are,  but  by  ourselves  as  we  were  in  former  a^es,  wdaui  tlu‘  sword 
was  omniptitent,  and  le^al  sc'curity  a  mere  fiction.  Estimat(‘d  hy 
this  nde,  her  recent  history  is  full  of  promise;  and  every  friend  of 
humanity  w  ill  desire  for  her  an  opjiort unity’’  of  jirosecutino  the 
career  (»n  which  she  has  t  nten*d.  Anythini;  wliich  de]>rives  lier 
of  this  is  most  seriously  to  be  de])r(‘catt‘d  as  fraught  with  evil,  not 
only  to  tlie  'rurkish  pmiple,  but  to  Europe  ;it  lari^e. 

'riit*  Ottoman  Empin‘  was  sliaken  to  its  V(TV  foundation  duriui; 
tlu‘  seventt‘entli  and  eiL,diteenth  centuries.  Its  military  or^anizA- 
tion  reniaimal  stationary,  while  tliat  of  other  nations  rapidly  ]>ro- 
i^ressed.  In  losinu^  its  t*arlv  fanaticism,  thmtdbre,  it  lost  it< 
jHwviT.  Then*  was  nothin^  to  sup]dy  its  ])lace,  while  fu’ijuent 
revolts  ot  the  t)anis.siiries  exhibiteil  at  CVuistantinopU*  the  siiine 
vices  and  enactcil  the  s;une  wrongs  as  the  Pretorian  miards  at 
Koine.  Many  attem])ts  were  made  to  ndorm  tlie  discijdinc  ot 
tht'se  turbulent  s«ddiers,  but  the  ]io])ular  feeling  was  on  their 
side.  At  lenu:th,  Sultan  Selim  111.  determined,  at  all  hazards, to 
rid  himselt  ot  so  tormidable  a  body,  in  order  to  which  he  es¬ 
tablished  troop.s  oil  an  Eurojiean  model.  A  nwolution,  however. 
i‘onsi^m‘d  him  to  a  prison,  and  he  was  succtHnli'd  bv  his  brother 
Mu.'^tapha,  His  as.sa.ssination  sjieedilv  hdlowed,  and  Mustapli^ 
himselt  wjus  slain  hy  the  partizans  of  Selim.  Mahmud,  son  ot 
Jvdini  s  predecessor,  then  ascended  the  throne,  and  though  db* 
tinouislu*ilamonost  the  princes  of  his  race  for  abilityand  eiiterprize. 
and  e.'unestly  ih*sirous  ot  rootino  out  the  notorious  abuses  ot  tliv 
i^ovemineiit,  a  variety  ot  (‘ircumstances  rendennl  his  rcium  on^ 
ot  the  nu‘st  calamitous  in  the  annals  of  Turkey.  Amongst  the^' 
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must  Ih*  rookonod  the  Orcrk  wiir  of  Tndependenco,  and  a 
droadful  insurrt'otion  of  the  Janissaries,  which  lasted  three  days, 
and  wasultiinatt'ly  su|>|m‘ssed  with  pvat  dithculty.  Tliis  revolt 
HIKmI  the  measure  of  thiur  misdeeds,  and  the  Sultan  resolved  to 
anuiliilat(‘  a  corps,  from  which  his  predecessors,  as  W’ell  iis  him- 
self,  had  sutfered  so  seventy.  His  object  was  effecttHl  in  June, 
IS:!.*),  hy  the  slaughter  of  25,000  of  them,  after  which  Mahmud 
|)n)ei‘eded  to  reorganize  his  army.  Before  this,  however,  w'lis 
accomplished,  a  Russian  war  broke  out,  w  hich  was  attended  w  ith 
most  ilisiustrous  consetpiences  to  Turkey.  Some  rich  provinces  in 
Asia  wen‘  ceded  to  Russia,  which  alsosecured  considerable  iuHuence 
in  the  principalities  bordering  on  the  Damdu*.  The  death  of 
Mahmud,  m  ISJJ),  made  way  for  the  accession  of  his  son,  Abdul 
Medjid,  the  present  Sultan.  In  his  dyini^  liionumts,  the  former 
issjiid  to  have  recommended  to  his  son  ‘  his  plan  and  ]>rinciples 
of  reform  as  worthy  the  adoption  of  a  statesman,  and  to  have 
advised  the  retention  of  those  of  his  ministers  who  had  hitherto 
i'iven  him  th(‘ir  aid  ami  adherence.’  T 
hence  has  arisen  much  of  the  j)eculiar 
Tlie  policy  of  the  Sultan  bidno  irn^atly  in  advance  of  the  populai* 
techno  has  involved  im})ortant  moditications  of  the  customs  and 
institutions  which  have  lono  been  deemed  sacn‘d  by  all  oood 
Mussuhmm.  One  of  the  ministers  recommended  bv  the  dyino 
Sultan  was  Rt'sehid  Bashah,  ‘  who  was  already  looked  upon  as 
the  real  head  of  the  reform  party,  and  servanl  at  the  same  time  as  a 
sort  of  ouaranteci  for  the  good  understanding  to  be  effected  be- 
tweiMi  tlie  Porte  and  the  European  cabinets.  Educated  in 
Kurope,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  enlargod  view's,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  Mehemet  Ali,  wdio  was  desirous  of  a{)}>earing,  in 
public  eyti  ;it  least,  as  an  orthodox  Mussulman.’  The  name  of 
this  distingui.shed  man  fretpnmtly  occurs  in  the  s\d).se<pient 
historv  of  the  Port(‘,  and  is  entith‘d  to  high  rank  amongst  the 
niost  enlightemMl  stat(*.smen  of  his  day. 

Tin  ‘  vi<*w’s  of  tin*  new'  Sultan  w'ere  s(‘t  forth  in  a  grand  assembly, 
ln‘l(l  November  2nd,  bSJl),  to  which  all  tin?  officers  of  state,  ami 
most  eminent  members  of  the  J’urki.sh  empire  were  summoned,  to- 
gothor  with  the  deputies  of  theCJreeks,  Armenians,  and  Jew's  ;  as 
well  as  the  re])rest*utatives  of  foreign  powers.  ’Fhese  views  were 
emlMKli(*d  in  a  state  document,  known  as  the  ‘  llatti-.sluTitf  of 
Eulham*,’  and  though  somewhat  inconsistent  in  its  logic,  this  de¬ 
claration  was  indicative  of  remarkable  progre.ss,  and  o{)em*d  up  to 
the  I  urkish  people  a  far  brighter  future  than  their  past  history 
indicated.  Speaking  of  tin?  ilatti-sheriffs,  J)r.  Micheksen  says: — 

‘  1  he  Sultan  proinist'd,  in  its  pn^ainhle,  to  all  his  suhjccts  witliout 
di>tiiu*ti()n,  lull  protection  of  life,  honour,  and  j»roperty;  next,  an  csjual 
diNtrihution  ot  taxes;  junl,  to  the  Mahoineilans,  a  regular  levy  ot 


’his  advict?  was  adopted,  and 
ity  of  Turkish  recent  history. 
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liiiiilinfftlu*  inilitarv  sc*nice  t<»  (»nly  live  years.  All  oontisca- 
tioiis  were  also  hIjoHsIuhI  in  that  aet,  whieh,  moreover,  prohibii^nl 
t-a|»ital  jmiiishmeiit  witlumt  prevhms  lull  iiu|uirv,  examination,  con- 
vietion,  anil  judpnent,  hy  the  proper  authorities.  As  re^^inls  lapitul 
J^uni^hment,  it  must  he  ohMTveil,  that  though  even  in  the  most 
tli‘SjK>tie  e|KH*hs  of  the  'Furkish  monarehy,  no  private  individual  eoiiKl 
1h*  put  to  death  without  proper  le;^^!  trial  and  judgment,  yet  there 
existed  a  trihunal  (  Meehkemeh)  eonstituted  and  based  u]>on  the  Koran, 
whieh,  in  certain  eases,  sueh  as  apostasy,  hlaspheiny,  Ac.,  ha«l  the 
power  not  only  of  ]>ronouneini^  sentimee,  hut  even  ot*  puttin;.j  it  into 
exiTution  without  further  appeal  or  process.  It  may  1h*  supposed  that 
Mieh  trihunals  ditVered  hut  little  in  eharaeter  from  the  S])anish  Inijiii- 
sition  of  old,  and  ;is  they  existinl  in  ^n*cat  numhers  in  all  the  larirer 
towns  of  the  realm,  the  lives  of  innoeent  ])ersons  were  often  saeritieed 
to  the  venj^eanee  of  powerful  f«»es,  or  to  the  malice  of  false  witnesses, 
who,  in  the  Kast,  are  alw;iys  proenrahle  without  ditlieulty  in  eases  of 
litigation. 

‘  Although  the  ahnst's  of  these  eonrts  were  generally  known,  j^reat 
dillieulty  nevertheless  attaehed  to  the  aholition  of  trihunals  whieh 
found  'd  their  claims  on  the  authority  of  holy  writ  (the  Koran)  itself. 
'Fhe  first  ste])  towards  a  reform  in  that  direeti(»n  had  heen  already 
taken  hy  Mahnnnl,  who  had  not  only  dejirived  the  mcchk'chtvlf  of  the 
executive  power  in  sentences  of  death,  hut  ^Tadiially  eonstituted  hij^di 
criminal  courts  of  apjK‘al.  in  which  the  sentences  of  the  meehkemeh 
were  duly  examined  and  invest iiratiMl.  'Fhe  new  cieistitution,  howiver, 
totally  aUilished  the  meehkemeh,  suhstitntinu:  in  their  place  supreme 
courts  of  justice,  more  in  conformity  with  natural  laws  and  the  dictates 
of  reiLson  than  with  the  rclii^ioiis  precepts  of  the  Koran.  Another 
important  and  sii^nilicant  stej»  towards  reform,  was  the  surrender  of 
the  (new)  Sultan's  ri^ht  to  dispose  of  the  lives  and  property  «>f  his 
functionaries,  without  any  K'lxal  form  or  process  wliatever;  a  rii,dit  of 
which  even  the  cnliirhtencd  .Mahmud  had  availed  himself  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  in  tin*  ea<e  of  ids  tavonrite  llalet  Kllendi.’-  pj>.  -Ih 


The  ofiienil  iinpn*»inii  on  the  assetiihlv  was  favornhle,  hut  in 
the  provinces  it  wa^  niherwise*.  The  less  enlightened,  and  moiv 
tanatieal  portions  of  the  empire  were  ulVended  at  the  ahro^m- 
tion  ot  their  exclusive  jirivileoes,  and  ])roeeeded  in  many  cjuses 
to  open  violence  aj^ainst  their  Christian  neioidiors.  The  Fon  iun 
.\mlMussadors  were  slow  in  interferino^  hut  in  Angnst,  lN4d,  a 
e;use  orviirred  which  led  tliem  to  insist  on  the  a)>()lition  of  capitid 
punisliment  in  the  case  ot  apostates  from  the  established  taith. 
'I  he  Porte  yielded  to  their  rejireseiilations  in  the  early  j»art  ot 
the  tollowing  year,  and  though  the  ahrogation  of  tin*  existing 
law  led  to  .some  disturbances  in  the  provinces,  tin*  reorganization 
ot  tin*  inilitarv,  <  iiahled  tin*  governnn*nt  speedilv  to  suppress 
tlu'in.  1  he  establishment  ot  municipal  councils,  which  t».diowcd. 
w;us  another  imjiortant  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  rcsulunl 
trom  a  mei'ting  in  L<*nstantinople  <jt  the  leading  men  iruin  all 
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tho  provincis.  This  lusseinhly  w<as  convened  ‘  to  discuss  the 
inateriid  necessities  tlu‘  Enipire,  and  to  considt  about  the 
iinproveinents  to  be  etlecteil  in  industry,  commerce,  imd  agii- 
ciilture/ 

*'r]u‘se  consultations,’  says  l>r.  ^lichclscn,  ‘wore  ju’odiictive  of  no 
ilircct  result,  the  assoinhly  In'in^  coiuposod  oi’  men  who  had  hut  little 
lviu»wlt‘(l^e  of  j)ractical  matters  ;  it  <;ave  rise,  however,  to  the  estahlisli- 
inent  of  a  inunieipal  eouneil  in  each  j>rovinee,  the  advantages  of  which 
no  one  could  (jiiestion.  The  almost  unlimited  powers  which  the 
ijovernors  of  the  provinces  had  originally  enjoyed,  had  already  been 
•greatly  curtailed,  tirst  hy  Mahmud,  who  de]»rived  them  of  the  right  to 
inflict  capital  punishment,  and  nexthy  Ahdul  Medjid,  who  incoi*j)orated 
llu‘  administration  of  taxes  with  the  general  department  of  the  minister 
of  finance  at  C’onstimtinojde;  and  now,  hy  the  establishment  of  munieijad 
councils,  still  further  limited  the  j)owers  of  the  governors  or  pashahs. 
It  was  mov  enact t‘d  that  no  business  of  imjM)i*tanee,  of  any  kind,  should 
he  \indertaken  or  decided  upon  hy  tlu‘  ])iu<hahs,  without  consulting  the 
opinion  of  that  council,  which  Nvas  to  he  comjK)sed  of  respectable 
Mahomedans,  resident  in  the  j)rovinee,  cl(‘rgy,  as  well  as  laymen,  and 
also  of  (Wjmtit's  from  other  class(‘s  of  citizens  professing  difierent 
religions.’ — ]>.  Sf). 

Tlu‘  followingextract  is  deeply  interesting  atthepn^sentinoment, 
wlien  th(‘  (V.arattects  to  repn‘sent  the  Christianity  of  Turkey,  and 
aj)peals  to  the  religious  fanaticism  of  his  subjects  to  support,  his 
pret(‘nce.  The  recent  conduct  of  Abdul  .Medjid  in  the  case  of 
Kossuth  and  his  co-patriots,  was,  as  every  one  knows,  infinitely 
nuT(‘  lofty  than  that  of  the  Christian  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria ;  and  here  it  is  seen  that  in  the  matter  of  religious  in¬ 
tolerance  Turk(‘y  wiis  far  outdone  by  her  nortliern  neighbors.  The 
American  missionaries  may  have  ])roceeded  in  tliem  juous  labors 
without  lundrance,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Russia.  ISot 
content  with  tlie  deatli-like  stiij)or  whicli  prevailed  in  his  own 
dominions,  the  head  of  the  Gi^eek  C’hurch  was  offended  at  tlie 
freedom  allowed  by  his  Mohammedan  neighbor,  and  was  content 
to  employ  the  sword  of  the  unbeliever  against  the  disciples  of  the 
(VcKss.  Tlie  influence  of  Rescind  Pashah,  it  should  be  !iott.*d, 
was  at  this  time  greatly  reduced,  while  a  vivid  recollection  re¬ 
mained  of  the  military  supiuiority  of  Russia  in  the  recent  war. 
Our  countiyunen  need  scarcely  be  assured  of  the  hollowness  of 
the  professions  [>ut  forth  by  Nicholas,  but  the  following  extract 
will  shew  wdiat  truth  would  gain  by  the  substitution  of  his  nile 
for  that  of  the  J^orte.  Anything  more  insulting  to  Christianity 
than  the  ]>r(jclamations  i.ssued  from  St.  Pett*rsburgh  has  never 
I »een  witnessed.  If  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between 
the  Czar  and  the  Sultan,  W(*  should  unhesitatingly  prefer  the 
latter.  Roth  are  personally  alien  from  the  mind  of  God;  but  the 
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j;t>verr\inf*ut  of  Alnlul  Modjid  is  mild  and  tolerant  coniparotl  to 
tliat  of  Nichohus. 

‘  A  l*r«  >l»vtoriun  mission  from  Amorica  had  existed  for  a  mmdKT  of 
years  in  (\»nstantino])le,  the  ori»^inal  ohjeet  of  whieh  had  been  the  eon- 
Version  of  the  Turkish  .lews,  hut  it  had  in  the  course  of  time  turnnl 
its  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  development  of  the  Kvan;^^‘lical 
cliurcli  in  the  Kast.  With  the  (1  recks  these  etforts  had  home  no  fruit, 
hut  amon;;  the  Armenians  a  considerahle  numher  liad  been  converted, 
'fhe  Armenian  patriarch  at  t\mstantino}de,  invested  with  tempt)ral  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  rule  over  the  nation,  «lid  m>t  witness  the.se  inno¬ 
vations  with  imlilferenee ;  hut  as  the  new  proselytes  were  not  ^milty  of 
any  civil  <*r  moral  wnmij:,  there  existetl  no  ‘xn)unds  for  persecution. 
Already,  in  is  to,  the  siieecss  of  the  new  sect  was  so  ^reat  as  even  to 
alarm  the  Hussian  i^overnment,  whieh,  consideriinj^  itself  as  protector  of 
the  Kastern  churehes,  hail  reason  to  behold,  in  tlie  rise  and  increase  of 
this  sect,  an  element  opposed  to  its  own  interests.  Russia,  therefore, 
ilirected  the  patriarch  to  use  all  means  in  his  j»ower  to  su]>press  Arme¬ 
nian  protestantism.  From  that  moment  a  series  of  jiersecutions  took 
]dacc  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  larijer  jmovincial  towns,  where  such 
communities  mostly  prevailed,  d'he  neophytes  were  everywhere  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  Kpiscopal  Synods,  called  u]»on  to  abjure  their  new 
iTceil,  and  in  ease  of  refusal  were  either  delivered  over  to  the  Turkish 
authorities  as  prisoners,  or  declared  insane,  and  sent,  loadt‘d  with  chains, 
to  an  Armenian  ;uiylum,  or  doomed  to  exile  in  some  distant  ])rovinee, 
where  they  were  exposed  to  every  kind  of  misery  and  privation.  As 
no  assistance  w;ts  to  he  obtained  from  the  lV)rte,  the  victims  very 
naturally  addressed  themselves  to  the  two  ITotestant  Ambassadors  at 
(Constantinople,  who  remonstrated  .seriously  with  the  Forte;  hut  even 
the  intluence  of  Sir  Stratford  ^vas  not  ])owiTful  enoui,di  to 

outwciu:h  the  assistance  L,dven  by  the  Armenian  hankers,  who,  in  their 
turn,  were  secretly  su])ported  by  Russia.  Althou;^h  the  p'eater  part 
of  the  prisonei*s  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  authorities  were,  after  a 
while,  .set  at  liberty,  the  Forte  would  not  assent  to  any  measure  which 
slioidd  have  the  ettect  of  preventim;  these  jicrseeutions  in  future;  a  fact 
that  I’ousiderahly  ineri*ased  the  insoh'uce  of  the  air^^rcssive  ])artv.  dhc 
Armeni.m  mobs  hn)ke  into  ])rivate  houses,  and  ]ilundered,  insulted,  and 
outnu^ed  the  adherents  of  the  new’  doctrine  whenever  they  met  them 
in  the  public  strci'ts.  An  »»ld  Xicoinedian  ])riest  was  i^ri>ssly  assaulted, 
and  the  tir.st  preacher  of  the  community  at  (Constantinople  was  even 
munlcred.' — pp.  F.-Dt. 

.Many  ot  oiir  readers  will,  ])orhaps,  he  siirpri.sed  to  learn  that 
an  attempt  Wiis  made  in  iShS  to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
between  l\onu‘  and  (Constantinople.  On  the  aeet‘ssiou  ot  Fins  IX. 
a  eom^ratulatory  message  was  sent  ti.>  the  Im])enal  city  by  the 
Ihvaii,  wliicli  was  well  received,  and  it  w’as  re.solved  by  thi^ 
Italian  (‘lerj^^y  to  ronelude  a  treaty  of  cominerca*  and  amity  with 
ine  i  urte.  \\  ith  this  view  the  Arcld)ishoj)  of  Ferrieri  was 
tleputed  to  C  on.staiitinojih*,  ‘and  no  new’  miidster  was  ever 
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received  by  the  Turkish  ministers  with  more  sincere  amity/  At 
this  periiKl  Fins  atlected  the  character  of  a  reformer,  and  the 
Divan  hoj>ed  hy  means  of  the  power  that  wiis  apparently  risini^  in 
Italy,  to  y^ain  an  ally  which  might  coimterhalance  the  intluence  of 
France  and  Austria.  Tnie  to  her  heri»ditary  policy,  Rome  sought 
the  1‘xtension  of  her  power  over  the  churches  of  the  East,  and 
failed  through  her  demand  of  exclusive  privileges  to  the  detriment 
of  those  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Roman-catholic  persuiusion.  A  variety  of  negotiations  followed, 
which  have  at  length  embroiled  the  relations  of  Turkey  and 
Russia,  and  now  threaten  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  is 
of  importance  that  the  origin  of  this  dispute  should  lai  under¬ 
stood.  Litthi  is  known  hy  our  countrymen  respecting  the  ‘  holy 
places,’ of  which  we  hear  so  freipiently;  and  the  following  brief 
statement  will  therefore  he  read  with  inten\st  hy  all  who  are 
concerned  to  com]>rehend  tlie  merits  of  the  pending  (piarrel.  As 
in  a  thous;md  otlier  cjise.s,  the  intermeddling  of  politicians  in 
i'ccle.siastical  matters  will  he  found  to  ho  productive  of  inter¬ 
minable  mischiefs: — 


‘'fhc  (lis])iitc,’  says  oiir  author,  ‘  first  originated  in  regard  to  what 
are  ealletl  the  “holy  plaec*s,”  lu‘ing  certain  chapels  and  sanetnarit's  in 
.lerusalein,  to  whieli,  by  the  consent  of  the  Forte,  Christian  pilgrims, 
lH)th  of  till*  Ivomish  and  the  (Jiwk  church,  have  for  ages  been  aceus- 
toined  to  resort,  'fhe  safe  keeping  of  these  holy  ])laccs,  and  the  .safe 
conduct  of  the  pilgrims  resorting  to  them,  have  always  been  a  matter 
<»f  solicitude  on  the  ])art  of  tlu*  French  and  Russian  governments;  the 
King  of  the  Freiu*h  claiming  a  right  to  ])rotect  j)ilgrims  of  the  Romish 
faith,  l)y  virtue*  of  tin*  rank  and  title  long  ago  accorded  to  him  by  the 
J'ontifVof  Rome,  of  “  mo.st  (Miristian  king;”  tin*  Fm])eror  of  Russia 
claiming  to  jeroteet  the  pilgrims  of  the  iJreek  faith,  by  virtue  of  the 
rank  and  title  arbitrarily  assumed  to  himself  by  his  ancestor,  Fctcr  the 
f treat,  of  Fatriarch  of  the  (iri‘ek  (dmreh.  'flu*  adjustnn*nt  of  the 
n‘s|HM*tive  claims  of  these  two  ])rotectorati‘s,  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
management  of  tin*  holy  ])laces,  has,  from  time  to  time,  hal  to  no  little 
jealousy  and  .'^tpiabbling  between  the  ]>artisans  of  the  two  churches ; 
hut  if  there  had  Ihh'u  nothing  else  to  <leal  with  as  between  these  parties 
and  the  Forte,  the  latter  probably  would  have  succeeded  in  satisfying 
them  both,  by  the  (*(]uity  with  which  he  luis  divided  his  concessions 
Indween  them,  ddn*  (juestion  between  Russia  and  the  Forte,  however, 
d«H*s  not  end  with  the  holy  ])laces,  nor  with  the  safe  conduct  of  the 
pilgiims  resorting  thereto;  it  involvi‘s,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  tin* 
demand  of  a  right  of  ])rotcetion  over  the  whole  of*  the  members  of  the 
f»reek  ehureh.  being  subjects  of  the  Fortt*,  and  residing  within  her 
dominions,  d  his  is  tin*  position  which  the  Fmperor  of  Russia  demands 
to  <H.*eupy  in  tin*  Ottoman  dominions,  and  demands  it  as  a  right,  lie 
<laims  from  the  ]*ort(*  a  new  document  acknowledirin*;  that  right.’— 
It-  hiu,  i;u. 

trom  the  reeiuit  history  of  Turkey,  Dr.  ^lichclseii  ]>roceeds  to 
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thi*  nmsidt'ratioii  (»f  her  }»reseiit  resources;  and  though  the  data 
supj»lie<l  are  iinjK*rfect,  tlie  large  mass  of  facts  whicli  helms  lalK»ri* 
ousl  V  (X)!  h'cted  is  great  1  y  i  n  ad  vance  of  anyth ing  |  »re\i<  msly  iK)sst^sstxl 
in  an  availahle  form.  Until  lately  ‘an  organizi-d  system  of 
nijMicity'  was  the  nih*at  Constantinople,  Vnit  a  period  of  transition 
has  now  inten  enod,  the  residts  of  which  cannot  he  predicted.  '  The 
task  res<*rved  for  the  ])resent  Sultan,  AIhIiiI  Mtxljid,  is  to  erect  a 
new  state-edifice  after  the  Euroi>ean  model.  He  is,  however, 
surrounded  with  many  difticulties,  among  which,  not  tlie  least 
an^  foreign  wars  and  |>op\dar  prejudices, — obstacles  by  which  the 
work  of  reform  may  lx*  imp<‘<hxl  for  a  considerable  length  (»f  time.’ 
The  Ottoman  empin*  extends  over  a  ])ortion  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Afri<*a,  etubrjicing  an  area  of  al suit  S(]uare  mile.s.  The 

|M)pulation.  inclmling  tributary  provinces,  is  in  EurojH?  1  o.oOO^lKX) 
in  .\sia  Hi, 0.50, (MM I,  and  in  Africa  »S,S00, 000,  making  a  totid  of 
:k5,:b5o,ooo. 

‘  'Faking  the  jjopulation  aeeording  to  n*ligious  ereeds,  the  n‘sult  is : — 


Cm‘df<. 

In  KunijH". 

In  Asia. 

In  Africa. 

Total. 

Mulioiiietan  .... 

a,sou,(M)a 

I‘2,l».'i0,000 

a, 800, 000 

t>o,.'i.';o,ooo 

(irfoku  ami  Anneni;u»M  . 

11,. 170,000 

— 

ia,7.*i0,(ioo 

Ru!uuu  C'utliulics 

•2«;o,ooo 

tUO.IMlO 

— 

000,011(1 

•lews . 

7o,(»oo 

100,000 

— 

170,000 

— P.  U(». 

l;'.,f>oo,»»oo 

1S,0.‘)0,000 

ti, 800, 000 

a.*;, 350, 000 

In  a<ldition  to  these  there  arc  about  2000  Protestants  divided 
into  ten  communities. 

The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy;  the  Korun  consti¬ 
tutes  the  suju'cme  law,  the  ordinances  of  which  maybe  modified 
by  the  (hnTei.s  of  the  Sultan,  which,  however,  are  temporary,  and 
may  Ik*  abrogated  at  any  time.  Dr.  Miclielsen  supplies  (‘xtensive 
intonnation  rt‘sj><‘cting  the  several  govenimental  l)odies,  as  also 
comx'rning  the  districts  into  which  the  em])ire  is  divi(led.  His 
statenu'uts  on  these  points  do  not  admit  of  extract,  and  we  nm.4 
refer  such  of  our  readers  as  desire  to  accpiaint  themselves  with 
details  to  the  volume  itself 

The  military'  force  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  siiid  to  be  tbS.^SGO, 
and  to  consist  of  the  following,  though  the  last  of  the  four  items 
is  given  as  conjectural  only. 

*  Keg  alar  active  army  .  ldS,GS0  men 

Keserve...‘ .  IdS.GSO 

Irregular  tnh.p.s .  ()l,o00 

Contingencies .  11(),(KX)  ,, 

Total  .  llS,8G0inen.’ — p.  IGO. 

I  iie  navy  consists  ot  <  t  vessels,  carrying'’  about  4(HM)  guns,  and 

2.5,(HiOmen.  >  .  o 
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The  (iepaiiinont  of  ])ul)lic  instnictioii  w«as  remodelled  in  1S47, 
and  com)>rises  at  prestmt  elrm-eiitdvff  luHtniction,  middle  or 
snpt'fior,  ^r/o>o/^•,  aiul  rollerfes.  Attendance  on  tlie  Hrst  is 
<oinpulsorv.  The  instruction  is  <;Tatuitous,  the  schools  in 
i^eneral  possessinj^  large  funds ;  but,  if  deficiency  occurs,  tlie 
i^(>verninent  supjdies  it.  Of  the  second  class,  there  are  at  })resent 
in  (^mstantino])le  six,  containing  S70  pupils,  but  it  is  intended 
to  increase  the  number  to  fourteen.  ^  The  subjects  of  iiLstruction 
in  them  are,  Arabic,  orthogra])hy,  composition,  religious  history 
(Islam),  Turkish  and  universal  histor}%  geograjdiy,  arithmetic,  and 
gt^oinetrv.  Here  also  the  instruction  is  gratuitous,  the  schools 
Udiig  wholly  maintained  by  government.’  The  colleges  are 
divided  into  nine  departments,  and  a  university  is  in  course  of 


erection. 

Such  fiu’ts,  though  far  from  being  (Mpial  to  the  re<]uirements  of 
th(*  case,  are  ])robably  in  advanct^  of  what  is  generally  imagined. 
It  would  lu*  easv  to  descant  on  their  insuthciencv,  but  those  who 
are  inclined  to  ado]>t  such  a  course  will  do  well  to  relleet  on 
what  was  the  state  of  our  own  country  a  few  years  back.  An  in¬ 
tense  Z(‘al  on  behalf  of  j)opular  education  is  now  ha})pily  one  of  our 
national  characteristics.  Ihit  it  was  not  always  so.  In  the 
memory  of  many  of  the  present  generation,  the  education  of  the 
jx  ojde  was  oppo.sed  as  a  great  social  evil.  The  earlier  etforts  of 
religions  men  in  this  din‘ction  were  ilenounced  as  disorganizing 
and  full  of  ]HTil ;  and  even  yet,  theories  are  prevalent  on  the 
suhj(?ct  which  betoken  strange  misappndiension  of  the  nature  of 
t‘dnc‘ation,  and  much  mistrust  of  its  tendency.  In  the  view  of 
such  facts,  w(*  regard  the  condition  of  Turkey  as  hopeful,  and 
rejoiee  to  believe^  that  her  pi^ople  may  yet  become  a  well-informetl 
and  intelligent  (Huninunity. 

t  )f  ]>nl)lic  libraries  there  are  at  CVmstantinojde  about  foi  ty ;  the 
nsctulness  of  which,  however,  is  greatly  diminished  by  various 
hy»*-law.s,  iin]>eding  the  admission  of  Chri.stians.  Printing  esta- 
hlislnmmts  are  daily  on  the  increas<%  aiul  thirty-four  periodicals 
are  pnhlishe(l  in  Turkey,  of  which  thirteen  are  issued  in  (.'onsUin- 
tinojile,  six  in  Smyrna,  two  in  Cairo,  one  in  Alexandria,  eight  in 
Sm  ia,  and  four  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  A  State  A I iU'i iiack, 
als<»  in  tlie  d'urkish  language,  appears  annually  in  the  capital. 


and  several  others  arc  issued  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  emjnre. 

I  he  revenue  for  1«S.'>2  is  estimated,  in  Knglish  money,  a 
l7,dl(),D00,  while  the  expenditure  is  reported  to  have  bee 


at 

en 


nxirted 

I’T.dU.DDD. 

<  h’  the  eoininerce  of  Turkey  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  siitis- 
tactery  aix'ount.  d'he  Porte  d(K?s  not  ymblish  any  ofhchal  reports, 
and  as  smuggling  extensively  ])revails,  they  would  not  furnish 
reliable  intonnation  evem  if  thev  existed.  Nothing  is  known  of 
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tho  inhiHii  whilti  the  total  imports,  iiiclinling  those  of 

hl^^ypt  ami  tlie  Daiiuluan  pnnci]>alities  in  1852,  is  estimated  at 
X*  I  1 ,82.S,:i()0,  and  of  ex|H)rtsat  X’ 1 0,()i d,  1 50.  ‘  Now,  if  we  con¬ 

sider,'  siiys  Dr.  Michels«‘n,  ‘that  the  commerce  of  Hamhnri;h 
alone  far  exce(‘ds  tliat  of  Turkey,  we  may  ea.sily  imaijine  in  what 
a  dt*plorahle  condition  tin'  commerce  of  the  latter  country  must 
Im',  and  to  what  an  extent  it  mij^ht  he  ilevelopcd  under  different 
auspices.’ 

The  details  we  have  furnished  constitute  only  a  small  j>ortion 
of  the  information  su])plied  in  this  volume.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  nrominond  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  only  the  first  part 
of  it,  howeviT,  which  will  prove  j^eiierally  interesting.  Its  array 
4d'  tiu^in^  wears  a  re])idsive  aspt'ct,  and  those  only  should  attein]>t 
tt»  mastta*  tiiem  who  are  really  concerned  to  understand  the 
matt<‘r.  Such  will  1k‘  amply  repaid  for  their  labour,  hut  others 
.should  turn  to  some  lighter  and  more  attractive  occupation. 


Aht.  Vi  I. —  Ifomifrfirs ;  oi\  the  Thronj  of  I*  reach  hi  (/.  By  A.  Viiu't, 
I’rofrssor  of 'riu'olo^y  at  liausanne.  Translated  from  tlu*  Freiieli. 
|)|>.  viii.  ISS.  Kdinhurgh:  Clark.  London:  Hamilton.  lN5:L 

'Fiie  favourable  reception  given  to  M.  Vinet’s  former  jmhlications 
will  have  pre|>ared  a  largt‘  class  of  readers,  espi‘cially  among 
preachers  and  mini.sterial  aspirants,  to  give  a  hearty  welcmno  to 
tln*s<*  pn*lections.  Few  preachers,  if  any,  enter  on  their  appro- 
]>riate  functions  without  some  sped  tic  training.  Protests  against  past 
m*glect  in  this  matter  have  lately  issued  from  high]  )laces.  Numerous 
treatises  on  Homiletics  and  pastoral  duties  are  well  known  to 
tliose  more  imnn‘diately  concerned.  Practical  models,  however, 
have  more  inthience  on  h'arners  than  the  best  oral  or  written 
instructions;  and  after  all  the  ])re}>aratory  discijdine  the  j)reaeher 
mav  rect‘ive,  it  is  chietlv  bv  his  own  actual  working  out  of  tin* 
nh‘as  set  beton*  him,  or  suggested  by  his  personal  exj)erience,  that 
In'  ac([uires  any  com|H*tt‘nt  nu'asure  of  elficiency;  and  no  teach¬ 
ing  and  no  ex|)(‘rienct^  will  make  a  man  an  elective  ])reacher, 
unless  lu'  ])o.s.sess  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  a]>titudes 
ti>r  this  d<‘partment  ot  human  labour.  Still,  a  volume  embodying 
s\ich  extjuisite  h\s.sons  as  those  which  its  eniimuit  author  was  wont 
tt>  iin'ulcate  on  his  j>rivileged  puj)ils,  must  be  highly  ])rized  hy 
evtMT  man  who  di'sires  to  excel  in  preaching. 

d  he  tiiNt  twenty-nine  j)ages  of  this  volume  are  tilled  with  intro- 
ducti>ry  observations  on  jueaching  as  a  sj)ecial  branch  of  elo(iuence. 
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or  ‘the  of  making  ont'self  imister  by  language* — in  the  course 
of  whicii  the  author  expounds  wliat  is  common  to  the  preacher 
with  all  other  orators,  and  what  is  pt'culiar  to  him  in  distinction 
from  all  others;  afterwards  he  discusses  the  contrary  opinions  of 
thost*  w’ho  in  one  extn'ine  expect  too  much  from  Homiletics,  or 
instmction  in  the  theory  of  preaching,  and  of  those  who,  in  the 
other  extreme,  find  nothing  at  all  in  it.  With  regard  to  the 
notion  that  nature  is  a  suthcient  guide,  he  shows,  most  conchi- 
sivelv,  that  here,  iis  elsewhere,  art  is  nature  wisely  developed,  and 
that*  genius  is  never  superior  to  w  isdom.  To  those  who  sjiy 
that  study  and  art  have  no  place  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  he 
replies,  that,  inspiration  apart,  it  is  more  accordant  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  to  cultivate  one*s  powders  than  to  tmst  to 
chanc(*;  that  the  object  of  art  in  this  case  is  not  to  add  some¬ 
thing  to  truth,  but  to  remove  one  after  another  all  the  veils  w  hich 
conceal  it  from  the  view^  of  man;  and  he  examines  with  just 
elaboration  and  most  convincing  ch*arnes.s,  the  actual  institution 
of  (Jod  as  exhibited  in  Scrij>tun*,  that  the  truth  should  Ih‘  spoken 
not  only  in  love,  b\it  with  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
rehuk(\s  (‘xcessive  reliance  on  rules  of  art  bv  the  reiteration  of  the 
j)lain  fact,  that,  pro^(‘rly  speaking,  the  prof(‘ssor  does  not  impart 
science  or  bestow  art,  but  gives  directions  by  which  each  learner 
may  acipiire  it  for  himself. 

Th(‘tn*atise  is  diviibnl,  as  was  usual  among  ancient  authorities, 
into  three  j)arts, — Invention,  Arrangement,  and  Eloi’UTIon 
or  Style. 

Tlu‘  lirst  part  treats  of  Invention  in  (jeneral,  as  recpiiring 
knowl(‘dge,  meditation,  analysis,  and  exercise. 


‘  The  iiuinluT  of  subjects  is  iii(U*linitc :  each,  according  to  tin*  rela¬ 
tion,  and  tlu‘  combination  wbieb  wa*  imagine*,  multiplies  itself, — it  is 
like  the  five*  loaves  and  two  tisbes  of  tin*  (Josjh*!.  Ab)  p(‘rson,  in  this 
respect,  is  <)blig(‘d  to  place  bis  foot  in  the  st(‘])s  of  bis  })n*deeessors.  We 
may  be  new*  without  seeking  after  novelty.  A  simjili*  impression 
received  from  our  text,  ora  sketch  I’urnished  by  life,  is  sometimes  sntli- 
cient  for  this.  Ibit  the  surest  instrument  of  invention,  as  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  our  discourses,  is  a  culture  truly  ])hiloso])hical.  In  this  relation 
we  cannot  too  much  recommend  to  the  candidates  for  the  pulpit,  the 
.study  of  philo.sophy,  w  hich  w  ill  multij)lv  for  them  the  aspects  of  truth.” 
p.  :i‘l. 


T\\o  first  section, on  the  sjihjectof  The  Pulpit  y>/sr*o?/7’.sc, relates 
to  the  tlnity  of  the  Subject — itslMt(T(‘st — the  Text — the  Homily 
— the  Paraphrjuse.  The  second  section,  on  the  matter  of  the 
rul]»it  Hiscourse,  relates  to  the  Ex[)lanation,  and  to  the  Proof, — 
including  rea.sons — motives — unction — and  authority.  'J'he  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  first  part,  which  the  author  ingeniou.sly  conifiares  to 
the  osier  band  with  which  the  reapiT  binds  his  sheaf,  con.sists  of 
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a  lively  anil  hortatory  ivraj)itulation  of  wliut  he  Inus  In  oii  tea*  ii- 
inir,  he  ealls  the  ‘cheiihstry  of  oratorical  ilisi*oui-se.’ 

'['he  mv/nt/  }Mirt,  on  AHKANCiKMKNT,  is  ilivkled  into  si  vm 
chapters,  the  contents  of  wliich  will  a]>pear  from  their  titles:— 
Of  (Jeneral  Arranot‘inent ; — Of  the  Exonlinm; — Deelaratiun  uf 
the  anil  Enunciation  of  tin*  Plan; — Of  Transitions; — Of 

the  IVroration; — Oeueral  C’onsiileratioii  of  the  Eorm  of  the 
Puljiit  Discourse; — Means  of  obtaining  a  ^oocl  arrangement. 

The  third  purt,on  Eloi  UTION  or  STYLE,  contains  four  cha})ters: 
— On  Elocution  in  «»eueral: — Fiuulamentjil  Qualities  of  Style, 
(such  as  cleiirnes.s,  purity,  correctness,  )>ropriety,  ]>recision,  order, 
naturalness,  suitiibleness,  simplicity,  popularity,  and  familiarity; 
nohlentss,  orravity,  scriptural  colouring).  Superior  Qualities  or 
Excellencies  of  Style  : — Material  part  of  l)iscoui*se  or  Sounds: — 
(imitative  harmony,  euphony,  number,  periodical  style,  and  loose 
style.) 

The  Appendix  contains  a  discourse  delivered  by  ^l.  Vinet  at 
his  installation  as  Professor  of  lhactical  Theology  in  the  Aeadciny 
of  l..au.s;inne,  on  the  1st  of  November,  18*17. 

From  nearly  every  i>ortion  of  this  work  we  could  inultipiy 
ipiotations  of  oreat  originality,  force,  beauty,  and  practical 
sagacity,  Vmt  this  method  would  not  do  justice  to  the  work: — 
bo>ides,  it  is  i.ssued  at  a  price  which  brings  it  within  the  ritach  of 
all  who  aie  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  subject. 

Wo  regret  that  the  translation  is  not  more  worthy  of  tlie 
original,  the  meaning  of  which,  indeed,  it  fairly  re])reseiits.  but 
the  grace  and  spirit  of  the  .style  are  lost  in  a  pertinacious  profu¬ 
sion  of  tho.se  Scotticisms  which  are  ino.st  otfensive  to  a  correct 
Engli>h  tjiste.  We  ob.scrve  in  this  volume  the  inaccuracy  in 
printing  Hebrew  which  we  have  .so  freijuently  noticed  in  the 
translations  ]>ublished  by  ^le.ssr.s.  Clark.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
but  tivo  words  in  that  language  w’hich  have  caught  our  eye,  but 
the  V  are  ini.sprinted. 

'fhere  is  an  impre.ssion  abroad  that  the  Ikitish  ])\dpit  has 
grievously  tallen  otV.  That  to  a  large  extent  it  is  .susceptible  ot 
improvement,  is  no  more  than  the  .special  application  of  a  general 
tnith  regarding  all  things  human,  and  is  deeply  felt,  we  under¬ 
stand,  by  large  numbers  ot  preachers  in  every  church  ;  but  that 
th»‘  tle.sired  improvements  are  continuously  advancing  is,  we 
doubt  not,  the  prevailing  conviction  of  nearly  all  persons  who  are 
likely  to  make  a  .siuious,  intelligent,  and  fair  compari.son  between 
what  tiie  pulpit  has  l>een,  what  it  i.s.  and  what  it  promi.ses  to  be. 
We  were  not  a  little  sLirtled,  as  ]>ri)bably  many  of  our  readers 
wt‘re.  at  reading  on  the  bust  day  of  185;^  the  following  passiige, 
introducing  a  eriticism  on  a  letter  from  ‘  John  of  Tuain,’ to  the 
rt‘l)ellious  Arcld)isho[)  ot  Freiburg. 
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*  It  is  a  liiird  fast*  tor  thf  world  that  flfriciil  authors  should  oujov 
a  kind  of  pn  sfriptivf  ri^ht  to  talk  aiul  write  ]>latitudfs  upon  saered 
suhjffts.  Who  ilaro  ijfivf  the  Wi)rhl  a  sla>hinij^  eritieisni  upon  a  dri'ainv 
sermon  ?  The  preaeher  mii'ht  havt*  involved  hinist‘lf  in  irreverential 
it>is(‘rti(*ns  of  t‘Vt*rv  kind, — he  inii^ht  havt*  reasoned  without  h>L!;ie  (!) 
•md  llhistral(‘d  without  diseerninent, — he  loiixht  have  i)rodueed  a  eoni- 


p(>sition  whieh,  had  it  been  deliv(‘rt‘d  upon  any  othiT  suhjeet,  would 
have  eovered  its  author  with  confusion  and  ridicule;  hut  so  lonji^  ;us  it 


is  a  MTinon  he  is  sale.  There  is  searct'ly  throui^hout  the  kingdom  an 
ahle-h»Hlied  lady  whose  habit  it  is  to  doze  eonn)lacently  in  her  well- 
stutfed  |K*w  on  Sunday  afternoon,  to  the  monotonous  inunnur  of  the 
‘dear  man's’  little  quantum  of  nonsense,  who  would  imt  rush  to  his 
rt*scue  if  his  infallibility  were  (jnestioned.  Wi*  would  h‘ave  it  to  the 
divisitm  of  any  one  i)f  ordinary  candour,  intelliLCcncc,  and  education,  to 
sav  whether  men  in  any  other  profi‘ssion  or  |uirsuit  could  carry  on  their 
business  with  success  if  tluw  took  no  mon*  pains  about  the  mattiT  than 
an  ordinary  preacher  doi‘s  in  the  com])osition  and  delivery  of  an  avera^(* 
sermon?  'riu*  truth  is,  that  in  Kn^^land  pulpit  ehxpK'nce  has  fallen  to 
a  very  low  ehh  indec<l.  With  tin*  finest  thenn*  in  the  world  before 


them, — with  all  the  hopes  and  anxit‘ties  which  ai^itate  the  human  breast 
(hiriiuj:  the  brief  inb'rval  which  s(‘parates  tin*  cradle  from  the  "rave — 
:ts  their  subjt‘ct,  our  preachers  miss  their  o])])ortunitv.  Art*  there  extant 
in  print,  collt‘ctions  of  sermons  by  twelve  livin"  divines,  from  the  pt'rusal 
of  wiiieh  any  one  would  rise  a  more  thoughtful  or  a  better  man  ?  We 
think  of  the  Taylors,  Barrows,  Souths,  who  have  product‘d  works  of 
this  kind  which  are  still  oj>erative  for  ^ood,  although  a  couple  of  cen¬ 
turies  may  have  p;isscd  away  since  their  composition,  and  wonder  what 
it  can  hi*  in  the  constitution  of  modern  society  which  has  so  com])l(‘tely 
dulled  the  ca])acitit‘s  of  our  spiritual  t(‘achers.  Let  us  not  bi*  \mder- 
stond  as  s]u*aking  of  the  (Miurch  of  England  alone;  for,  in  fact,  a  kind 
of  dull  mediocrity  presides  ovi'r  its  pidpit  effusions,  whieh  save  it  from 
criticism  of  tlu?  severest  kind.  In  the  Scotch  Kirk,  matters  are  still 
wor>e.  W(*  find  the  ravings  of  Hauakki  k  M i  cki.kwkath,  without 
his  picturestjue  Z(‘al — tlu*  tedious  ])rolixity  of  the  ancient  (’ovenanters, 
without  their  daring  enthusiasm  and  devotion.  But,  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  of*  C’hristiuns,  the  Ibmian  priests  would  seem  to  havi*  fallen  most 
eomjdeti'lv — in  these  kingdoms,  at  least — into  the  limbo  of  Dulncss.’ — 
‘Tlic  Tillies,’  Dee.  dl,  ISod,. 

Ta-ssing  over  the  amusing  ])ortioii  of  the  passage,  and  leaving 
all  the  preachers  thus  ridiculed  to  make  their  own  use  of  the 
spicy  truth  it  contains,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  us  that  the  writer 
IS  not  particularly  conversant  with  either  the*  older  or  the  more 
recent  collections  of  sermons.  If  be  confined  bis  views  to  the  ser¬ 
mons  ot  the  State  Church — as  is  not  unlikely — he  setans  sc^arcely 
to  have  looked  at  the  clerical  office  in  the  light  of  those  in.struc- 
tions  from  which  the  preacln*!*  draws  at  once  his  authority,  his 
theme,  and  his  enthu.siasm.  Judging  by  this  starnlard,  wx*  appeal 
contid(*ntly  to  those  who  are  ]>est  infornuMl  on  such  questions,  to 
say  whether  the  ‘average’  sennons  of  English  preachers  do  liot 
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ris*'  iiiniiea>iiiral»ly  above  thost^  wbieii  lulled  ten  thousiind  parishes 
to  sh*ep  a  hundred  y(*ars  aj^o.  Kven  when  Jud^j^inix  ^'y  lo\v»  r 
standard,  we  eonfess  that  tair  readin;.^  has  ni>t  prepared  us  thr  the 
trenchant  conclusion  ol  the  ‘Times.’  We ilatter oursi*lves,  it  niav 
1m‘,  in  fancying  that  we  are  as  wtdl  actpiainted  as  this  writer  is 
with  the  coin|M>sition  and  delivtTV  of  an  avera<j^o  senium  bv  ‘an 
<u‘dinary  preacher.’  We  venture  to  siiy  that  those  (d'the  jnosiait 
time  e<|ual  those  of  any  iormer  tinn‘,  h\  mitt itkituni  to  the  true 
'idn'k  (tj  in'eovh  t  tiff,  d  he  age  in  which  we  live  is  one  ot  more 
ju'tion  than  contemplation — id’  (‘arnestness  rather  than  of  inge¬ 
nuity: — in  place  of  the  embroidery  of  erudite  <[imtation,  we 
an*  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  lucid  teaching,  strong  argu¬ 
ment,  and  practical  exhortation.  Neither  tin*  Spenserian 
poetry  of  Taylor,  nor  the  exhausting  atialysis  of  Jkirrow,  nor  the 
arrogant  and  malicious  levity  of  South,  would  be  tolerated  hv 
nu'inlK'rs  of  tin*  Ihitish  Parliament,  or  tin*  benchers  of  Inns  of 
( \>urt,  or  any  otln*r  class  of  (‘ducatt'd  Knglishnn*n,  in  tin*  nine- 
tet‘nth  century. — d'ln*!!  the.se  famous  prt*achers  .stoo«l  alnn)st  aloin* 
in  tlu*ir  day.  Tin*  .solitary  .star  owes  its  apjiarent  brightness  to 
the  surrounding  «larkin*ss ;  yet  it  does  not  lo.se  its  real  splendour 
by  ct*;usingto  be  singular, nor  .sheil  le.ss  gi'iiial  inlhieiices  when  thov 
are  mingh*d  in  tin*  calm  ratliance(»f  equally benetict‘nt  companions. 
As  for  living  divines,  who  wimld  not  ‘rise  a  more  thoughtful 
or  a  better  man,  from  rt‘adingthe  ]mblishe<l  discour.ses  ofWilher- 
forci*.  Manning  and  Wdn*wt*ll,  Sumner  and  W’hati*ly,  Kingsley  and 
Vaughan,  Hardwicke  and  O  Sullivan.  of  Hare  and  Trench,  and 
Mauri<*(*,  ol  Blunt,  (Jarbut,  and  Melville,  in  the  CMiurch  of  Kng- 
land  ;  ot  P)rown  and  t'andlish,  in  Scotland  ;  of  Aldi.s,  Ihimev,  Fer- 
gusiui,  Hinton.  Katterns,  S.  McAll,  Par.sons,  and  (J.  Smith, 
among  Fngli.sh  Nonconformists  imw  living: — to  .say  nothing  of  tin* 
preacln'is  who  hav<*  not  publishetl  colh*cti<ui.s  of  tln*ir  own  .s(‘rmons: 
or  ot  Arnold,  Itichard  Wat.son,and  Chalmers,  Wardlaw,  McAll  of 
Manchester,and  .lay, the  most  tamousuf  modern  authors  inthisline 
wln>have  lately  lott  us — .so  lati‘ly  that  we  can  .scarcelv  reckon  them 
among  t  he  dt'ad.  W  ett'el  as  though  it  W(‘n*meretIippancvtos])t‘ak.as 
this  writer  dot  *s,ot  ‘wondering  what  it  can  be  in  muilern  society 'vhicli 
bas  so  completely  tlulled  tin*  ca])aciti(*s  of  our  spiritual  tt*acher.s.’ 
I  he  retereiH'i*  tt>  the  ‘Scotti.sh  Kirk’  would  come  mo.st  approj)riately 
trom  a  narrtov-ln  arted  K|»iscopalian,  with  his  eves  shut  and  his 
ears  .stopptMl  t(^  any  gt)t)d  thing  among  tin?  (ialih*ans  of  the 
north:  who  knows  something  ot  their  tore-ehh*rs  through  the  pie- 
turesiiur  misivpri*.sentatit>ns  ot  the  grt*at  Abbotsford  romancer  ; 
ami  who  set*s ‘moia*  tlaring  enthu.si;usm  and  devotion’  in  the  ji.sidm- 
singing  swonl.sman  ot  tin*  hill-siile  than  in  the  eiu‘rgy  which  has 
l»n»ught  t(»rth  a  I*  ree  Cdiurch,  covering  the  land  with  her  temph‘s 
and  .Si'hools.  Kven  the  lumian-C’atholic  pulpit,  with  all  its  faults, 


•  it 
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is  far  IroiH  bt‘in^  the  ‘  limbo  of  dulness’  into  wliicli  the  priests 
an‘  ilt'soribetl  as  liaviii<jf  fallen. 

If  we  take  elerieal  authors  ht  vtmii  the  strietly  j)rotessional 
region  of  ‘  oolleetions  of  serinon.s/  we  know  not  of  any  j>rescriptivt‘ 
thtw  have  to  platitudes.  Tludr  oenins,  erudition,  wit,  and 
intelligent  humanity,  art*  not  unfelt,  we  belit‘Vt\  in  any  walk  t>t‘ 
seienet*,  any  tit*ld  of  literature,  or  any  enttTprise  of  philanthropy. 
Kor  anything  we  know  or  suspt*et  to  tin*  eontrarv,  tin*  briohtt‘st 
<-oruseations  t)f  onr  prondt'.st  p»‘riodieals — possibly  tin*  ‘  Times^ 
itself — may  have  flashed  from  the  "ldion<^ht  of  writers,  who,  how- 
evt‘r  brilliant  in  an  ‘article,’  have  lH*t*n  wanting  in  the  relii^ious 
zeal,  (»r  the  ])hysical  ability,  without  which  no  writer,  however 
able,  will  ri.st?  above  the  inexpiable  ofit'iice  of  dulness  in  the 
pulpit 

1  he  paoes  of  the  ‘  Prelect ic  llt'vitnv’  have  b(‘t‘n  optui  to  writeis 
who  frt'ely  t‘Xpressed  their  views  of  the  points  in  which  a  portion 
of  Ihitish  jueachers  would  ilo  wa‘ll  to  make  improvtmient.  ^Vith 
(Mjual  fret'dom  we  use  such  facidties  as  we  ])osst‘.ss,  to  vindicatt* 
the  j^ri'at  body  so  indiscriminately  assaihal  through  the  most 
pul>lic  origan  of  the  j>n‘ss.  W  e  hold  the  puljut  to  be  an  institute* 
1‘onsccratcd  to  intt‘rests  as  much  luLflu*!’  than  those  of  secular 
|»rotessions  as  the  thiuLts  eternal  are  abova^  tho.se  that  ])erish.  We 
liave  an  inex|)res.sibly  dtu^p  conviction  that  it  is  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  and  for  the  well-bt‘ino  of  all  that  <‘hw'afes  nations 
and  adorns  society,  that  the  DKjmtv  of  TIIF  FUIJMT  should  lu* 
maintained.  Without  sectariani.sm,  without  adulation,  and  with- 
»*ut  willingly  approachin*;  tln^  confines  of  censoriousness,  wa^ 
pm|)o.st‘  dcyotino  tin?  remainder  of  the  present  contribution  to 
this  .sole  object. 

It  is  a  inatter  for  serious  consitl(.*ration,  wherein  consists  Iht^ 
tniediirnity  of  the  pulpits  Mere  investiture  with  mini.sftuial  oHie(^ 
is  no  security  for  this.  Placed  on  a  height  which  expo.st‘s  him  to 
.j^cneral  notice,  thtj  preachers  character  becomes  a  species  of 
public  property:  every  man  havino  ariglit — wdiich  some  will  ust* 
not  spariiij^dy — to  make  his  ])roceedinos  the  thenu*  of  their 
<Titi(  ism,  and  the  tojiic  (»f  their  di.scour.se.  Now,  when  he  reflec^fs 
on  the  variety  of  mens  opinions  and  tiustes,  he  will  lx*  ])repareil 
tor  ^Teat  diver.sities  (»f  Judoment  on  him,  and  on  ids  ministry. 

li.N  h(‘ino  a  minister  of  the  oo.sjiel  may  command  the  reverenct^ 
of  the  superstitions,  and  w  ill  jirocure  a  im*asure  of  kindness  from 
a  nien;  hut  it  cannot  shield  him  from  the  .scrutiny  of  the 

t  mu^httul,  from  th(^  animadversions  of  the  ))rejudiced,  or  from 
t  ie  attacks  of  the  calumnious.  Many  eyes  are  on  his  path;  and 
n  '^jnild  b(;  .sheer  childislmess  to  fancy  that,  whatcjver  niioht  be 
t  n*  feehlene.ss  of  his  character,  or  the  inefhciency  of  his  labours, 

N.s. — You  viJ. 
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liis  otiire  will  scTfcn  him  tVom  coiitiMupt.  So  far  is  tliis  from 
U  ini;  likt  ly,  that  tlu*  vtny  sanctity  concotUMl  to  this  office  raises 
men’s  ex])tctations ;  ami  should  he  <n*eatly  disa|>p(/int  tliu.s,. 
ex|K*ctations — such,  at  least,  as  are  Yeasonahle — his  confession 
will  l)e  weakened,  he  is  sun*  to  he  des])ist*d.  Hut  the  fault  is  to 
a  jrreat extent  his  own.  Nothinji  is  mon*  true  than  that  there  are 
men  as  malicious  .as  they  are  fallihlo;  that  those  who  love  their 
<*rrors  and  sins  will  hate  the  ministers  of  tnith  and  holim*ss;  and 
that  even  in  the  church,  some  (»f  the  most  heaveidy-niinded 
ministers  have  suffered  much  evil  from  those  who  oui^dit  to  have 
known  U  tter,  and  who  were  |»h*d<^a*d,  in  all  honour  ami  fwinciple, 
to  a  <litierent  eourse.  Still,  the  admouitiou  of  both  Seripture 
ami  ex]>erieiiee  assures  the  prejuher  that  it  depends  upon  himself 
wliether  men  shall  des]hse  him  or  not.  Soiiu*  uu*u  s  scorn  is 
imleed  praise:  who  winihl  covet  tin*  a])])laus(‘  of  the  ])roud  ainl 
ipiorjiiit  ^  they  wouhl  hav(‘  stoned  the  hest  of  fin*  ]>ro])hets,  or 
cmeitied  the  Son  of  (lod.  It  is,  however,  suificiently  ])lain  that 
everx'  ])r(!aeher  d<H‘s  wt*ll  to  prot(‘et  himself  against  (IrsciTuH/  to 
l>e  dcspise«l,  e.speeially  for  the  want  of  tirmm'ss.  eonsisteney,  and 
diendtied  enenj^y  in  the  ]H*rformanc*e  of  his  duties,  instead  of 
:vttrih\itin^  any  failure  in  the  wei<rht  of  his  character  to  the  folly 
or  malhjfnity  of  othem,  to  tin*  enmity  of  Satan,  or,  as  we  fear  is 
more  common,  to  tin*  mystery  of  Providence,  let  him  ^uard 
aj^iinst  the  rnnsrs  <»f  such  failure  in  him.s(*lf.  It  mav  m>t  he  in 


his  ]>ower  always  to  eorreet  mis('on(*eption ;  lie  may  not  he 
favoured  with  p<>pularity  ;*lus  may  not  lu*  the  reputati<ni  of  what 
are  called  spleuditl  talent.s.  profound  learniuif,  or  extraordinary 
zeal : — yet  it  is  in  his  power  to  avoid  heino  dospistai.  He  can — 
vast  numhers  do — leave  in  evt'rv  man’s  miml  the  eonvietion  that 


ho  is  a  sineiTt*.  ilevoted,  ami  <*nlii,ditein*d  minist(‘rof  Cduist;  and 


then,  how»*ver  men  mav  stand  aloof  from  him.  or  hate  him,  or 
♦“V»*n  atfeet  to  (tontemn  him,  des}d.se  him  in  their  ln*arts  they 


cannot. 


For  a  prciu  her  of  the  q:os]>ol  to  lu*  — v^hat  it  fen rfvl 

vril!  Suppti.se  tin*  man  to  know  this,  ainl  that  he  is  e(»nseiousot 
(icsenino  it,  what  a  wretchetl  useh\ss  creature  In*  must  Ik*;  hew 
jK>or  and  timiil  his  instructions!  how  little  atlaptt*d  to  excite 
interest,  or  prcHiuce  im])i'e.ssion !  what  a  chill  on  the  lieart  that 
t>utrht  to  hum  with  love!  what  weakness  in  the  jmn  that  ouuht 
to  wield  the  w»*;»|M>ns  ot  truth!  what  laut^uor  in  tin*  .'ve  that, 
ouijht  to  thush  eonvietion  on  the  cousi*ieuce!  what  falt(*riue  in  the 
tonsfutr  that  ouoht  to  speak  as  toucheil  hv  a  seraph  with  the  tin* 
ot  heaven!  what  eret'pimj  in  the  dt*im*anour  that  on^ht  to  h(‘Hr 
the  eri'ctness  of  an  hoin\st  man,  and  the  frankness  of  a  messon‘.:cr 
ot  Ciod  !  For  a  nuni.ster  of  the  oospel  to  he  this,  Inov  depadin? ! 
\N  itli  what  confidenet*  can  he  antici])ate  success?  with  what 
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can  lio  look  tunvnnl  to  rtoniityV  with  whnt  j)n>i)rietv  or 
(It-cencv  can  lie  liisfliar^e  tlie  f'uiK-ti.'nis  of  an  ottico  for  wl'iicli 
lit*  is  utterly  unlit?  Jtetti'r  for  him,  more  for  hi.s  personal 
hapiiinessa  tlnmsaml  times,  to  take  the  meanest  station  at  thefivt 
of  the  Immlilest  tt'aeher  whose  strt>noth  has  not  oono  from  him. 
I’assine  from  this  humiliating  pioturt*.  let  us 'mark  the  ha<l 
elfeets  of  a  feeble  ministry  on  otheix  The  lu'arts  of  lioly  men 
are  faint. 

I ht  H'infs  of  Zum  iio  Iter  tfttfes  are  ilcHohite,  her 

fr<n-.s  nre  on  her  cheehx,  xhe  is  h,  hilf'eriiess:  the  church  is 
like  the  flock  tif  .a  shi>|iheril  whose  rieht  arm  is  withert'd— en- 
feehleil,  scattered,  cast  tlown;  the  seasons  of  hallowt'd  mirth 
iHs-ome  .harkened  and  di.sturhed,  and  the  office  which  was  dt‘si<Tm>d 
lor  fht'ir  furtherance  in  the  oospel,  !s  their  aiii'iiish  .and  their 
miden.  In  such  a  melancholy  state  of  thiie^s,  there  are  not 
likely  to  he  m.imrers  after  salvation.  And,  alas.'  if  anv  sinner 
should  be  awakened,  to  whom  shall  h«*  rejiair  for  instruction 
.and  .■ncouniu:,*ment  ?  Instea.l  of  aharmin<r  the  imi.enitent  the 
muu.strvm  the  hands  of  such  a  man  is  like  the  loiasma. 
of  the  Pontine  Marshe.s,  iullmo  their  souls  to  death;  while  the 
enemies  of  the  truth  are  har.lened  in  their  imiiiety,  and 
cloth.*  tlinstiamty  herself  in  the  oarb  .if  h.‘r  imw.irthV  mes- 
s.*iiger.  It  were  a  .sore  calamity  indeed  t..  follow  tlurvoum- 
pr.*a.* h.*r  fr..m  the  s.>lemnities  of  .inlination  t.i  th...se  of'h.-ust'v 
biinal :  .leepiv  woul.l  it  grieve  all  good  men  to  see  his  mind 
cloiide.1  or  bioken  by  insanity,  his  Im.lv  smitten  with  .li.sease 
or  Ins  peace  .lestroyed  by  e,*clesia,stical  tyranny,  or  by  poimlar 
^ti.,u;  yet  su.*h  evils  are,  in  the  appreheusi.in  of  ..ye'ry  m,an  of 
Uiristian  .lignity,  le.ss  than  nothing,  when  compared  with  that  of 
ha\mg  his  testim..ny.scorii.*.l,  .ir  his  .iffice  tr.*,ate<l  with  contempt 

n  ,oav  vnUsmtainhis  mrir>^^^^ 

who  c(t  n  hea  r ! 

W  e  shall  not  wo  tiaisy  be  sus]xieted  of  forgetting  that  for  all 
lie  honour  of  the  t  hristian  ].ulpit,  men  are  .leiien.lei.t  uiH.n  G.id  • 

It  tin*  feeling  of  that  dei).*n.lence  is  not  an  in.lolent  habit;  it  i.s 
11 .1.  rsto.xl  by  thos.*  only  who  are  making  their  best  efforts;  an.l 

.t!  ;:r  'k  ""'-n  are  the 

'Ihm  ‘-lerical  reailers  think  that  while 

.1  *  itTwh-  l  o'-^'-hsik  the  higher  motives  t., 

It!  which  aboiin.l  111  Scripture,  an.l  which  mu-st  be  wrought 

tin*  very  texture  of  fheir  miinks.  He  is  an  intruder  on  Un* 

.snir  S  V  rt‘  '''i'"  "!•  ?r‘* '*•  ‘’y 

cincern  ♦  '*  ‘^‘  siro  of  saving  souls — by 

iinwiiv  .  •*"  *'  ■"  ")*''  of  <10.1;  an.l  ha.l  these  samsl  principh*s  ;ui 

nhn  ■  t"  the  miinls  ev.*n  of  ]>r.*,-u;h<*rs,  to  them 

'  .)u  I  M*  siitficient  t.i  app<*al:  bur  siieh  is  the  iin|H*rfect- 
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ness  of  our  common  luiture,  tliat  we  are  all  assiiiled  by  a  thousand 
temptations; — men  pass  thn-ie^h  an  endless  variety  of  connt‘xions 
and  circumstances,  that  hrini,^  out  weak  ]>oints  in  their  diameter 
which  reijuire  to  he  watched  and  furtitied,  or  they  an*  sure  to  fail. 
With  a  view  to  this,  we  tind  in  the  Scriptures  many  inferior  mo¬ 
tives,  auxiliary  to  those  which  an*  supreme.  And  if  apostles  ileenied 
it  riuht  to  call  in  the  aid  of  such  suhordinati*  considerations,  im 
minist(‘r  can  feel  that  he  dotes  not  require  them, unless  he  he  assured 
of  <rreatt*r  ])urity  and  elevation  of  character  than  the  apostles 
idaiin  for  themselves,  and  conct*de  to  their  associates.  We  may 
he  pt'rmitted  to  sjiy,  further,  that  some  ministers  have  ^re;  itly 
lessent*d  tht*ir  usetulness  hy  adectmo  superiority  to  the  opinions 
of  men.  The  ])n*acher  can  never  ht*  sapt‘rior  t(>  men’s  opinions. 
Ills  nst‘fulness  depentls,  the  ovdimmce  of  Gody  on  his  accept- 
anct*  with  the  ])eople,  on  his  estimation  aniunuj  his  hn‘thren,  on 
his  havinj:^  ‘a  Ljood  n‘]iort  of  them  that  are  without;’  and  since 
then*  is  at  h‘ast  a  possibility  of  his  fallini^  into  contempt;  since 
that  would  ht*  his  own  fault  ;  since  the  evil  so  incurr(‘d  is  one  of 
most  appallini^  magnitude;  it  is  at  mice  the  dictatti  of  sound 
r(‘ast)nin^,  of  rii^dit  feelin^,  and  of  a  healthy  conscience,  that  each 
pn*acher  should  rt'solve  that,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  this  shall 
m>t  ht*. 

d’o  tin*  thoughts  of  him  who  thus  resolves,  the  ends  for  which 
tin*  ( diristian  ministry  was  instituted  will  he  ever  prt‘sent.  These 
an*  sunmit'd  up  in  the  strikini;  lan^iiai^e  of  Scripture: — "To 
sore  studs  from  dratJt — io  (urn  shiners  1o  rlijideousness — to 
ifhod/if  the  Sar}t)(( r — huild  up  the  spirituid  temjde  (f  God 
— /<>  </o  the  ii'ork  if  (liKis  hushundrff — to  present  evertf  man 
furfect  i  n  Ch  rlst  Jesus.*  Were  he  to  aim  at  lower  ends,  he  would 
sink  tin*  j^Tainlt*ur  of  his  ottice,  he  would  violate  his  stdemn 
phali^t*,  and  he  wouhl  suhjt*ct  himself,  not  to  the  contenqit  of  mt'ii 
only,  hut  io  tin*  scorn  t»f  anijels  and  the  curst*  t>f  (lod.  The 
earnt‘st  prt'achtT  will  study  them  on  the  pap*  of  inspiration, 
within  view  of  the  (  Voss,  anti  in  the  lii;ht  of  ett  niity.  The  thom^dit 
will  he  familiar  to  him  that  he  is  dealintr  with  men,  tlealinsr 
witli  tlnmi  in  the  thinp  that  belong  to  their  undying  nature: — 
t»vt‘rhK>king  the  tlistinctions  of  rank,  of  intelligence,  tir  of  property. 
In*  st'cs  tmly  the  spirit  that  tlies  nt>t,  burdened  with  guilt,  fetu  red 
with  sin,  luustening  to  ]K*rdition;  he  pants  to  guide  that  spirit, 
lH*tore  it  he  too  latt*,  to  the  Mlijlity  One  who  can  take  away  the 
hunien,  lireak  the  fetters,  arrest  its  downward  llight,  and  hear  it 
to  the  skit's.  Such  thoughts  and  jmrposes  will  till  his  soul  with 
lowly  dignity;  In*  will  tcel  his  responsibility  and  his  privilege 
t4»o  higlily  to  stdl  his  wing  in  the  dust,  or  bathe  it  in  the  streams, 
of  earth,  lit*  shouhl  rather  resemble  the  apocalyptic  angel 
Hying  through  tin*  midst  of  heaven,  breathing  the  air  of  a  jnirer 
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llifir  must  l)t-*  sliiuJod  with  tlic  uwtul  i^looiu,  as 

v.rll  ;is  latiiaiit  witli  llu‘  ot‘  these  |)ros|)(‘ets.  Providence  is 

dailv  Work in;jj  out  the  eontirmatiou  ut  the  tnitlis  His  miiiistc^i's 
are  tejichinj^.  They  will  oi’teu  liave  to  ]K)int  out  lliese  eoulirma- 
tions,  iliat  the  sinner  may  he  lilied  with  terror,  and  the  siint 
with  consolation,  l)y  tin;  thought — 1  am  ever  in  the  hami  ot’  (Jod. 
Pv  such  means  as  lliese  the  preaclit  r  eains  the  achievements 
his  ministry.  Tims  he  n  lutes  pernicious  errors,  or — what  is 
intinitelv  better — y>/v  tvoz/.s  them.  Thus  he  hatters  down  the 
pridi*  ot*  intellect,  ot*  station,  ot*  selt*-complacency,  ot*  s]>iritual 
em>tism,  or  oi*  moral  laxity,  hv  tin*  artillery  ot* truth.  Thus  will  he 
startle  the  heedless  hy  the  thuiuh*rs  id*  heaven.  Thus,  hy  jiaintine 
tin*  how  ot  liojK*  oil  the  thick  darkness,  will  he  ehaso  away  despair. 

Now,  in  tliei  titness  ot  ihe.se  means  lor  their  ajijiointed  ends 
lies  the  ]K>W(‘r  ot*  the  preaeln*r.  Th(‘V  are  tliemselves  titU'd 
to  tin*  ever-shittine  aspects  ot*  the  human  mind.  They  are  ex- 
pre.ssly  iU*ilaine«l  ot  (hnl.  d’hey  aix*  eonin'cted  with  His  gracious 
pur|H»si*s,  and  with  tin*  ai‘tual  vouchsatenn‘Ut  ot  his  hlcssiiii'; 
and  the  whoh*  history  ot*  the  church  is  a  continuous  stream 
id  li^ht,  revealinij  their  elhcieiicy  und(*r  the  hiinher  dispcnsatiiin 
ot*  the  Holy  (IhiKSt.  The  pri*acln‘r’s  taith  in  ajiplyiic^  these 
means  will  not  Ik*  an  ovt*rwi'cninit  contidenee;  ratln*r  it  will 
he  an  hinnlde  and  ileviuit  n'liaiict*  upon  (Jod,  and  a  tirm  trust  in 
tin*  i^osjK*l,  iis  tin*  wisdom  ot  (iod  and  the  power  i)t  Clod  unto 
.sidvation  to  every  one  that  lH*lieVi*th.  So  ministerini^  in  holy 
thiiiiis  let  thosi*  V'lio  iliirc  d(*spisc*  him.  N(>  man  despist*s  the 
physician  who  arrests  the  disea.sc's  and  im|a'ovi*s  tin*  health  of 
tin*  eomniunitv;  i»r  the  nn*ri*hant  who  diti[*u.ses  the  eomforts  of 


civilized  life  amitl  the  families  anuind  him  and 
tu*  the  farnn*r  who  et>Vi‘rs  the  hroad  acri's  id 


in  far-idf  places; 
his  countrv  with 


peacclui  th»cks,  or  with  luxuriant  olive  <^n>Vi‘s,  or  vinevards,  or 
smiling  liarvest.s.  No  man  desj)isi*s  the  jiatriot  who.  hy  his 
ciUincils  in  tin*  s«‘nau*,  or  hy  his  trium]di  in  the  tli*ld.  or  on  the 
deep,  has  won  the  liberty  <*r  raised  the  ‘^lorv  id  his  nation.  Then 
how  can  any  man  despise  tin*  ])rcaein‘r,  who  turns  tin*  disohedieiit 
to  tin*  wisiloin  of  the  Just;  who  jairities  the  moral  atmosjihcre; 
who  spreads  thronii^h  tin*  land  tin*  ornaiin'iits  id  virtue  and  the 


^wel*ts  ot  |K'rsonai,  doniestii*,  and  .social  hap])iness;  who  jioiirs 
the  halm  of  nn‘rey  on  tlni  ])iere(*<l  spirit;  and  who  ehi‘ers  the 
deathhcil  of  the  dyiiii^^  with  tin*  comhnts  of  grace,  ami  tin*  antici¬ 
pations  id*  glory  ^ 


A  larg(*  imasnn*  of  the  (juaiitications,  ami  id*  the  sjiirit 
demamh‘d  for  tlic  pulpit,  will  ho  sought.  \  erv  many  are  the 
preachers  giving  daily  jmxd’s  that  tlie.se  ijualiticatioiis  and  this 
f'pirit  have  not  l>t‘en  A\ithliehl  trom  them,  d  liev  will  respond  t<> 
llie  exiiortatioii  tliat  urges  them  to  ask  »d*(lod  to  givi*  them,  as 
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thi'V  julviuico,  cloart‘r  indii'iitions  of  their  (‘all  to  this  sacred  work, 
'fliis  lie  wdl  d»)  for  them,  if  they  are  not  ‘straitened  in  them- 
— Two  (|iialifications  i'ov  the  ministry,  susceptible  ot  inde- 
tinite  improvcimait,  require  tlieir  unwearied  attention — KNOW- 
i.KiMiK,  ANi>  ACi  NKss  TO  'rKA('H.  'riierc  is  scarcely  any  kind  of 
kiiowlcd.e;t‘  of  which  tli(‘  ]>reacher  may  not  avail  hiinselt  in  the 
\v«nk  of  his  ministry;  hut  sonu*  kimls  of  knowledge  are  indis- 
pt  iisahk*.  ill*  nnt//  continue  to  (‘Xplore  the  tields  of  science;  to 
ransack  the  arcliives  of  history;  to  »;i^ther  tlie  tlowers  of  poetry, 
and  the  fruit  of  literatun*,  as  his  taste  inclines  or  his  optiortu- 
nitics  allow;  and  from  every  ijuarter  he  may  enrich  his  j;eneral 
current  of  associations,  and  augment  his  ])ow(‘r  of  thinkiiiit,  while 
new  and  varied  illustrations  of  the  truth  will  tlow  upon  him  to  in¬ 
crease  the  cliarm  of  his  instructions.  Hut  the  sfaith'  of  his  mental 
turnitui'c  must  he  more  .sptM/ial  and  moie  sacrt‘d.  As  a  teacher 
of  reliiiion.  he  must  he  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  !la{>|)y  he  who 
dedicates  a  portion  of  ev(‘ry  day  to  tin*  critical  investioation  of 
the  mind  of  the  S])irit  in  thi^  beautiful  lanttuaees  whi(‘h  he  has 
ehost'n  as  the  vehicles  of  ius|)iration.  Tlu*se  studies  will  need  to 
Ik*  hallowed  by  prayer  for  spiritual  discernment  and  a  h(‘art-felt 
impression  <tf  thi*  truth  hi!  is  tt'achiniLi;'. — In  subservience  to  this 
^ri*at  trnintl  study  of  a  minister,  it  is  greatly  to  his  advantage  if 
he  spend  much  of  his  ii'tirement  in  communimi  with  the  holy 
dead: — with  the  sim]>le  beru‘vingness  of  the  early  teachers  of  thij 
church: — with  the  cultured  gentleness  of  Melancthon ; — with  tlu? 
spirit  uni  ness  of  ( )wen,and  the  ethert^al  piety  of  Leighton;  l(‘arning 
siihlimity  trum  llowt*,  and  en(*rgy  from  fMiarnoek;  and  melting  his 
soul  by  the  ])athos  of  Flavel ; — delighting  himself,  yet  not  too  much, 
witii  the  silvery  ehxpience  of  Hates; — bracing  his  facidties  with 
the  gigantic  logic  of  Edwards; — trembling,  weeping,  ph*ading  w  ith 
Haxter.  From  the  best  of  the  Flench  })r(iachers  he  may  improve 
the  unction  of  his  spirit;  from  the  (fcrman,  the  vitality  of  his 
imagination  and  tin;  dej)th  of  his  biblical  lore;  from  the  English, 
the  maidiness  of  his  style*,  tin*  lix(*dm‘ss  of  his  ]uinci|>les,  and  tln^ 
crvstal-lik(‘  lucidity  ot  his  views.  Le*t  no  limits  be*  set  te)  his 
reading  ot  the.ology,  espe-cially  such  re*aeling  as  will  expanel  his 
conception  of  the^  graml  theme*s  e)f  redemption,  e>r  incre?ase*  his 
knowh*dge  ot  the  human  heart,  in  the  bounelless  variety  e)f  its 
religious  atf«*e*tions  ami  of  its  spiritual  dangers. 

All  this  knowledge*  the  pivaclmr  is  to  acepiire,  in  e>rele‘r  that  he 
may  impart  it;  and  the‘retor«*  his  a])tne‘ss  to  te*jie*h  will  n(*eel  to 
he  eultivat»*d  with  most  e*onse*ientious  diligf‘nc(*.  lie*  will  aim  .at 
h»*ing  an  ae*(*eptabh*  preacher  and  a  skilful  te*ae*her.  Jlis  texts 
Will  he  judiciously  e-liosen;  his  methoel  e>f  expoumling  them 
•‘^miple;  his  matter  lull  without  tediousm^ss;  the  arrangement  of 
his  thoughts  natural  and  easy;  his  language  plain  without  coarso 
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ness,  sfl<*c!t  without  heiui;  fastidious,  popular,  not  toohuical  or 
scliolastir;  his  emlM'llishiiionts  lively  aud  instructivo,  rather  than 
inuhitious;  his  entire  coinpi)sition  an  honest  and  skilful  eudoa- 
vour  t«>  ^dve  to  his  |M'ople  the  full  hcnetit  of  all  his  talents  and 
of  all  his  studies. 

The  ^OM)d  ])reaehor  will  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  etdtivate, 
as  loni;  as  he  lives,  the  art  of  public  s])eakin<.j,  by  which  we  mean 
makiuLT  the  iriost  of  his  ])hysical  advantaixes,  and  labourin'^  to 
eorn*ct  tin*  imperh'ctions  of  nature  or  of  habit.  Much  more  im- 
jM>rtance  than  some  men  seem  to  be  aware  of  belongs  to  tirmness, 
distinctness,  melody,  and  variety  of  tone,  and  a  graceful  and  im- 
j)r(‘ssive  manner  of  addr(‘.ss.  There  is  neitlnu*  grammar,  logic,  nor 
rhetoric  exclusively  consecratod  to  the  ])ulpit.  Tl;e  natural  and 
simple  stylo  (d*  spe  aking  is  the  bt‘st:  the  stitband  pompous  is  tiu* 
worst:  tin*  careh'ss  and  slove‘nly  is  contemptible. 

( )f  all  nn‘n,  the  ))reacluT  must  be  IX  KAllNKST.  His  earnestness 
arist‘s  from  st‘e‘ing  clearly  and  constantly  the  things  with  which 
he  has  to  deal.  It  is  his  busine.ss  so  to  se(*  them.  He  is  taught  of 
(lod  that  men  are  walkii'.g  in  a  vain  show,  and  his  < >11100  is  an 
empty  nami'  if  he  ever  takes  his  eyes  away  from  the  realities  which 
religious  Indief  oppo.ses  to  the  illusions  of  senst*.  He  believes,  and 
therefore  he  sj>eaks,  using  grt*at  Ixddness  of  sj)eech.  He  is  ])iv- 
suiuimI  to  Ixoatc  the  danger  which  his  fellow-sinners  ignonmtlv 
bravt*,  and  to  frel  the  valiu*  of  the  religion  of  which  they  make  light. 
It  is  to  b(‘  manifest  that  the  contemplation  of  things  (is  fhe//  ure. 
is  tln^  familiar  habit  of  his  mind.  His  hearers  are  to  bt^  assured 
that  he  is  thinking  •>f  eternity — living  for  eternity — preaching  for 
eternity;  and  his  looks,  tones,  gesture,  lus  well  a^  the  seriou.sness 
of  his  character  and  the  solemnity  of  his  preaching,  are  to  be  such 
as  to  convinci*  them  that  everything  in  his  relation  to  them  is 
connected  with  eternity.  Uut  the  earnestness  of  the  ])reacher  is 
ath‘ctionate.  l.ovt*  is  the  ruler  of  men’s  hearts;  it  is  the  (‘h‘meut 
ot  Cdiristianity.  It  bi*came  incarnate  in  our  Lord’s  own  mi¬ 
nistry,  jumring  grace  intt>  his  lips  and  tilling  his  eyes  with 
tears.  In  tin*  grt*atm*ss  ot  his  love  he  not  only  sent  forth  those 
twelvt*  apostles  and  the  ‘other  seventy  also,’ but  himself  travelled 
through  thuhea,  and  (ialilee,  and  Samarm,  pitying  and  blessing 
the  p(‘i>ph'  as  he  pa.s.s(‘d,  till  he  ))oured  out  his  midnight  cries 
and  tears  under  the  olivi“s  of  (Jethsemane,  and  in  an  agony  ot 
lovt*  he  dii‘d  upon  tin*  cross.  The  spirit  of  tenderness — yes,  ot 
imjKissioned  lt‘nderne.s.s — mav  well  besetem  the  i)reacln?r  ot  that 
( boss : 

‘  //cre,  fn  rrn.wii  is  to  fool, 

1  o  tod  is  to  ho  tirod.’ 

’Hiis  is  these(‘ret  i>f  the  preacher’s  strength  ;  for  love  is  stronger 
than  death;  many  waters  c;\niiot  <juench  it.  AVe  are  to  tool  that 
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the  proiichor  has  us  in  his  lioart,  that  v:e  are  dear  to  him ;  that 
seeks  not  ours,  hut  ?/s\ — Sucli  earnestm*ss  is  not  bvcomlnff  only: 
it  is  tlie  means  of  drawiui^  us  to  him.  It  is  the  soul  of  Cliristian 
eloqiu‘nee.  It  wields  a  stronijjer  s|h‘11  than  the  enchanter’s  over 
(Hir  spirits.  If  we  mi'^ht  express  our  ])rayer  to  (Jod  for  all  the 
preach  ITS  of  the  (iospel  in  one  word,  it  w'ould  he  ^  en  rtfcsfiiess.' 
'fliis  is  the  (‘h'ctrie  noiwe — the  li^htniiii**  of  tlie  soul.  May  all 
]>n‘achei's  think,  and  study,  and  ])ray,  and  ]>reach,  and  discharixe 
all  their  functions  with  the  hearts  of  men  who  are  in  earnest ! 
\Vlu)can  forijet  Ihmyau’s  matchh‘ss  jncture  ? — ‘A  very  ^  rave  ]>er- 
son,  hanoinu;  up  against  the.  wall  of  the  Interpreter’s  house,  and 
this  was  the  fashion  of  it.  It  had  eyes  lifted  up  to  Heaven,  the 
host  of  hooks  in  his  hand,  tlu‘  law  of  truth  was  writtim  (Mi  his 
lips,  the  world  W’as  hehind  his  hack,  it  stood  as  if  it  pleajled  w  ith 
nn‘n,  and  a  crown  of  gold  did  hang  on  its  ht‘ad.’ 

’Phe  true  ]>reacher  w  ill  aim  at  constantly  growing  improvement 
in  all  his  ministrations.  It  wen^  too  painful  a  speculation  to  in- 
<|uire  into  the  reasons  why  thti  ministry  of  sonn*  imm  has  un- 
hap|)ily  heen  the  host  at  tln^  heginning.  Ought  it  to  he  so  with 
nny^  It  is  the  revers(‘,  we  wa)uld  fain  trust,  with  the  greater 
part.  Both  the  bodily  and  spiritual  powtTs  of  the  preacher  an* 
capable  of  nearly  endless  improvement;  and  if  he  would  keep 
ri.sing  htwond  the  reach  of  contempt  in  the  ])rogre.ss  of  his  mi¬ 
nistry,  ln‘  will  try  to  he  a  better  divine,  ah(‘tter  prtaicher,  a  better 
pjistor,  and  a  better  man  every  week  he  lives.  1\)  secure  this 
gradual  improvement,  there  are  several  habits  which  are  w'orthy 
of  adoption.  Karly  rising  and  constant  (‘.xercise,  with  tem])erance, 
in  a  great  measun^  ])rotect  the  preacher  from  the  trains  ot* 
iif‘rrons  disorders,  which  have  laid  so  many  of  them  ])rostrat(‘, 
and  will  h(‘l]>  him  to  maintain  that  elasticity  of  mind  which  is 
ot  .such  ine.stimahle  importance  in  all  his  duties.  If  it  he  iie- 


(‘ossiiry — as  every  ])n‘ach(‘r  knows — that  he  should  Inj  a  constant 
reader  aim  a  clo.se  .stud(*nt,  it  is  at  least  ecjually  neces.sary  that 
he  shouhl  abound  in  prayer. — lie  wdll  find  great  advantage  in  a 
Ire(pu*nt  and  faithful  vculshni  of  his  ministry.  This  will  detect 
errors  and  deficiencies  which  would  else  (‘Scape  his  cognizance, 
though  glaring  enough  to  othens.  Jt  would  humble  him  before 
Bod  and  thus  improve  his  }>iety  hydeej)ening  his  experience*,  and 
by  calling  into  more  vigorous  activity  his  faith  in  the  ]>romi.ses-of 
truth  and  his  depmdence  on  the  grace  of  the  s]>irit.  llis  people, 
too,  would  he  refreshed  by  the  continual  iTn])rov(*ment  of  his 
ability,  juid  his  willingness  to  s(*rve  them.  Tin*  want  of  such  im- 


]»n)vement  is  sometimes — not  alwavs,  certainly — the  chief  oc¬ 
casion  of  those*  dishearte*ning  failurcjs  w’hich  have  .so  much  turneel 
the  settled  pastorate  of  the  ISonconformists  into  a  vagrant  mi- 
ni.stry,  tlepriving  our  ministers  of  the  honour,  and  our  churches  of 
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tin'  U  netit,  wliioh  msult  tVoni  a  connexion  stn'nutliened  l»y  ilu- 
liabitiul«‘s  of  years,  and  disstdved  uniy  by  the  course  of  a^e.  ur  hy 
the  haini  of  tleath.  Why  should  tlie  ])reacher  not  be  to  a  eoii- 
on.*^ation  as  a  tn‘e  ])lanted  in  a  j^enial  soil,  stnkinjjf  its  roots  more 
(leeply,  oheriu"  a  more  grateful  shade,  and  bringing  tV)rth  still 
ri|M*r  and  more  plenteous  fruits,, that  tlu^y  who  hear  his  last  s<.*r- 
mon  mav  havt*  to  sav:  ‘  d  hat  w;us  the  best.’ 

Tile  tt iitn'tlfcit  history  of  some  preachers  haunts  one’s  memory 
with  frightful  apparitions,  on  which  we  have  no  heart  to  dwell 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  preacher  be  blameless.  He  is  to  K* 
♦•xemplary.  In  him  the  outlines  of  Christian  virtue  an‘ to  Im' boldly 
iletined,  well  tilletl  up,  and  instinct  with  life.  Had  he  the  talent 
of  an  angel  ami  the  fervour  of  an  a]K)stle,  they  avail  him  not  if 
umu'conijKUiied  by  eminent  goodness.  His  growth  in  grace  is  of 
incalculable  imp.ortance  to  him  as  a  minister;  for  it  will  not  only 
sivt*  him  from  contmnpt :  it  w  ill  secure  to  him  that  esteem  which 
adds  to  the  weight  of  his  persmial  character,  while  it  leads  men 
to  n's)H‘ct  his  otlice,  and  to  venerate  his  doctrines.  It  btcomes 
his  high  honour  to  augment  the  spiritual  lustre  of  the  minblrv, 
and  (»f  the  general  IhkIv  of  the  faithful. 

in  c‘onclusion  we  would  siiy,  with  due  respectfulness  to  eviTy 
pn  aclu'r, — above  all  things  prt‘ach  t‘arnestly  the  glorious  gos]H*l  of 
the  graci‘  of  CimI — the  ancient  gospel — th(‘  Catholic  gosp»4,  the 
.\ post ofu*  gospid,  the  foolishne.ss  of  preaching  which  is  wiser  thiui 
men,  which  |>oured  such  thnuls  of  light  and  blesstalness  on  our 
world,  U*fore Calvin  or  Arminiuswas  born; — the  gosp(*l  by  which 
the  llefonmas  in  their  manly  plainness,  the  Ihiritans  in  their 
honest  taithtuhmss.  W  hiltield  in  his  most  s^Tapliic ehujuence, ami 
Wesley  in  his  most  stu}u*ndoiis  lahonrs,  were  etpially 'insjuivd ; — 
that  gospel  whieh  arraigns  t‘verv  man  as  a  sinner,  proclaims  to 
every  mati  a  Saviour,  which  lays  the  hlame  of  the  iin]>t‘nitent 
entirely  on  himself,  and  ascrilxs  the  sidvatiou  of  tin*  Christiau 
entirely  to  the  grace  ot  (Jod.  Let  him  preach  this  gospel  to  the 
p»‘ople,  as  though  he  had  received  his  commission  on  Mount 
(divet,  warm  from  the  heart  of  Jesus,  while  he  stooil  ami 
stn‘lclo‘tl  his  hamls,  and  then  went  u])  to  heaven.  Let  him 
pn‘aeh  tin*  saeritice  of  his  Cross  lus  though  he  had  wept  with 
♦lohn  on  Calvary,  and  had  set*n  the  travail  of  tliat  s<jul  which  was 
poured  out  tor  our  sidvatioii.  Li‘t  Idm  preach  agaiust  sin,  as  oue 
who  had  shrunk  Ix'tore  tin*  glory  in  which  Cod  came  down  ou 
Horeh  to  siMU'ch  the  law  with  his  owm  finger  in  the  stone.  Let 
him  |»re;ich  et«*rnity,  as  oin*  t(»  whom  the  veil  is  liftetl  up, 
ln*ars  the  tnim|>  of  judgment,  who  .secs  the  doom  of  llie  unsaved, 
wln>  is  li>tening  to  the  st»ngs  of  the  raiisonnxl.  Let  him  ]K*sea*h 
every  >iimer  to  Ik*  reeonciled  to  Cod,  as  one  who  luts  het*u  ri‘Coii" 
eih‘d  to  Cu'd  hiiuM*lt.  J^et  him  comfort  the  tenipti'd  and  sorrow- 
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whoso  own  tears  have  l)Ot‘ii  wiped  away  l>y  MEUOY, 
tVoiii  whoM  ow  u  heart  the  Son  oi'  i\od  has  drawn  out  the  poisoned 
shalt.  Let  him  eheer  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  as  a  man  wlio 
iiiav  one  <lay  In*  called  to  taste  tin?  bitterness  ot*  a  soul  from  which 
(leatli  has  wnino  its  last  earthly  joy. 

Thus,  we  helievt‘,  will  the  DicJMTY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  PULIMT 
l>e  maintained. 
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Portical  W'^urks  of  Jithn  Dri/dni.  Kdiletl  hv  Uohta’t  Ht*ll.  Vol.  I. 

London  :  .lolm  \V.  Parker  and  Son. 

'Fills  is  the  lirst  volume  oF  an  ‘Annotated  Kdition  oF  the  Kni^lish 
I’oets,’  whieli  has  been  announeed  For  soim*  months  past  as  in  eourst? 
“1  jtreparation.  Such  a  work  has  lon;j^  Iteen  needed,  and  tin?  ])raetised 
authorshij)  oi‘  the  Kditor  has  U*d  the  rt‘:idin^  jmhlle  to  antitripate  its 
ap)M*ar;mee  with  eonsiderahle  eoiilidenee.  'riu‘  Ldition  is  to  ‘  inehidc 
the  wttrks  oF  several  poets  (Mitirelv  omitted  From  jtrevious  eolleetions, 
espeeially  those  stores  oF  lyrical  and  hallad  ]>oetrv,  in  which  our  litera- 
lun*  is  richer  than  that  oF  any  other  country.’  d'he  t(‘xt  is  to  ‘he 
xTupulously  eollati'd.’  and  hiop-aphieal,  critical,  ami  historical  iioUm 
are  to  U*  supplieil.  Occasional  volunu'.'  will  lu*  Li^iven,  W’ith  eonneetinj.^ 
Xntiees,  oFtlio.'^e  Poets  whose  works  are  not  oF  sutlieient  interi'st  to  he 
re]»rodueed  <*ntire;  and  impoi-tant  materials,  ^athendl  From  recent 
researches,  will  he  made  use  oF,  in  order  to  enrich  the  elucidations 
tunushed.  iiy  the  arrangement  a.dopted,  the  VV Orks  oi‘  the  ])rincipal 
l*pet>  may  he  j»ureha.sed  separately,  and  the  Ornisional  volunus  al.so 
v.ill  he  complete  in  themselves.  .\  voluint*  is  to  lu*  pidilished  monthly, 
I'rice  halt  a  crown  ;  tin*  ty])e  is  elt*ar  and  n'adahle,  and  tlu'ir  size  is 
adinirahly  suited  to  suidi  a  collect  ion.  We  nee<l  scarcely  say,  that  w'c 
leok  with  mu<*h  Fayor  on  the  umlertakinj.^.  Its  value  will,  ol'  c<»urse, 
niamly  depeml  on  the  skill  with  which  tin*  talitonal  department  is 
'  N’enteil.  Wo  kn’ow' not  what  amount  oF  literary  aid  Air.  Hell  lias 
"mired,  hut  We  trust  that  his  arran'jr(‘m'*nts,  in  this  resju'ct,  are  hotli 
‘oiaph  te  and  liheral.  !F  tlu*  edition  he  executed  in  the  sj»irit  oF  the 
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;inno\nuvinfnt»  it  will  constitute  one  ot  the  most  interesting  and 
valiiahle  additions  made  to  our  literature  in  modern  times. 

know  not  that  we  should  have  eommeneed  tlu*  series  with 
Drvden.  Mr.  Ihdl,  however,  has  eonsidted  his  own  taste  in  the 
selection,  and  we  hav(‘  no  dis])osition  to  (|uarrel  with  him  on  this 
aivouMt.  1 1  is  sketch  of  Drvdmi  supjdies  some  few  facts  additional  to 
those  |»reviously  known,  and  his  estimate  of  the  man  is  on  some  ]K)ints, 
aceordiuLT,  at  least,  to  «nir  judj^numt,  too  favorahle.  'I'lie  ])olitieal  and 
religious  ehani^es  of  Dryden  are  associated  with  eireumstanees  too 
susjMeious  to  he  rej^arded  with  n'speet ;  while  the  lieentiousness  of  his 
<lramas.  tin*  bitterness  of  his  satire,  and  the  fulsome  adulation  of  his 
l)nIictitious^  show  the  de])ravin|LC  inlluenee  of  the  spirit  of  tin*  a^^*  on 
his  maseulim*  ;^enius.  Such  hlemishes  would  he  deeply  to  he  (h'jdored, 
even  in  an  inferior  man  ;  hut  in  tin*  ease  of  Dryden  they  make  us  hlush 
f  *r  our  sp(*eies.  and  furnish  mortifyin»j^  ])roof  of  the  facility  with  wliieh 
nohility  and  nn*anness,  the  h)ftiest  faculties  and  the  laxt*st  morality, 
may  unite  in  tin*  same  individual.  lla]>pily  we  have  esea]H*d  the  eon- 
tai^ion  of  these  ha<l  tinn‘s.  Let  us  not,  however,  in  the  sternness  of 
our  critical  jinl;;nn*nts,  lose  si^ht  of  the  extenuating  eireumstanees 
which  may  he  alh*!j:ed  on  lH*half  of  Dryden  and  his  eontt*mj)oraries.  \ 
l\*w  eases  of  imnlvertenee.  or  I'f  false  judi^ment,  have  oeeiirred  to  us  in 
tK*nisinLC  tin*  skt*teh  of  Drydt'n’s  life,  'fhey  are  too  few,  hoW(‘Ver,  to 
Ik*  dwelt  on,  and  their  n‘eurrenee,  we  trust,  will  b(*  guarded  ai^ainst  hv 
inen*ast*d  caution. 


-t  I  list  or jf  of  (irrrrr,  from  the  Earliest  7'imes  to  the  Eoman  Conquest. 

With  Suppl(*mentary  Chapters  on  Literature  and  Art.  Jly  William 

Smith,  LL.D.  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  KnL'ravini^s  on  Wood. 

1 -mo.  1  iondon :  .lohn  Murray. 

'Fins  is  an  admirahle  ho(»k,  inteinh‘d  ])rinei])ally  for  schools.  It  was 
eommem*t‘d  sonn*  years  since,  when  (Ireeian  school  histories  were  either 
5U]H*rtieial  and  inaeeiirate,  or  exceedingly  me;i^re  and  dry.  One  or  two 
s\i]n*rior  works  hav«*  suhseipiently  apj)eared,  ‘  hut  they  have  not  keen 
written,'  says  our  autln)r,  ‘from  the  same  ))oint  of  view  which  1  had 
propost'd  to  myself;  and  in  the  lu'st  of  them  the  history  of  literatim* 
and  art.  as  well  as  several  other  subjects  whiidi  sc‘<.*nn*d  to  nn*of  inijiort- 
anet*,  have  been  alnmst  i*ntirely  omitted.’  Dr.  Smith  has,  theretore, 
pt*rsisted  in  his  purpose,  and  we  are  ;^lad  that  he  has  done  so.  Ih* 
aeknowledi^es  his  t)blii,mtions  to  Mr.  Orote  and  Colonel  Mure,  specially 
the  torim*r.  and  has  ^me  far,  in  the  volume  before  us,  to  supply  what 
was  hmjj:  neeiled,  hut  whii‘h  lew  wen*  competent  to  produce.  \\  ithm 
narrow  limits,  and  at  a  reasonable  ])riee,  he  has  supplied  to  the  risinij 
‘4t*neration  tin*  n'sults  of  varied  and  profound  seholarshij),  and  has  thus 
L'’n*atly  added  to  the  bi'iietits  conferred  bv  his  jirevious  labors.  A  better 
U'ok,  «'r  oiu*  nn>n*  suited  to  its  ]»urpose,  has  not  ajipeareil  lor  a  lomr 
lime,  and  we  ijive  it  a  cordial  and  heart v  eommendation. 
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The  Preacher  and  the  lung ;  or,  Ponrdalone  in  the  Court  of  LouU 
Xn\  'rraiislatod  tVom  tlie  Fronch  of  L.  Buhjjjoiut.  With  an 
Intnuhution  hv  tin*  Uov.  (leori^o  Potts,  D.J).,  New  York.  Feap.  Svo. 
IH>.  d7l.  liOiulon  ;  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

Wi:  an*  not  siir])rised  at  the  extraordinary  ])o]udarity  of  this  work, 
'flu*  ])res(*nt  translation  is  made  from  the  thirteenth  Freneh  edition, 
aiul  the  charaeter  of  the  work  and  the  nature  of  tin*  suhjeet  tri*ated  of 
are  more  likely  to  secure  attention  in  this  eountry  than  amongst  our 
continental  neighbours,  'fhere  is  considcrahle  dramatic  skill  in  the 
arr.inLri*nu*nt  of  incidents,  whilst  the  discussions  to  which  they  are 
sulnmlinate  are  amonu^st  the  grayest  and  most  interestini^  which  can 
iKru|»y  attention.  'Fhe  scene  is  laid  in  France  ;  the  time  is  the  rei^n 
id  Louis  XIV.;  and  the  ])rincii)al  ])ersona»^es  introduc(*d  arc  the  kin^, 
lh)ssuet,  Fenelon,  Hourdaloue,  Fleury,  (daude,  and  Madame  de 
Montespan.  'flu*  leadiiii^f  incident  of  the  narratiye  is  a  sermon 
preached  hy  Hourdaloue  at  Versailles  lx*fore  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  wouhl 
not  he  easy  to  point  out  a  moix*  striking  instance  of  skill  and  ])ower 
than  M.  Hui»i;ener  has  furnished  in  his  description  of  the  mental  aj'ony 
of  the  preacher  arising  from  his  sen.se  of  duty  and  his  a])prehension  of 
the  Kinj^’s  wrath.  Of  M.  Hun^ener  we  know  nothini;  save  hy  this 
\si>rk.  hut  it  has  rarely  heen  our  lot  to  mei*t  with  so  much  sound  sense 
ami  enli;^htened  criticism  comhined  with  an  (‘(pial  measure  of  dramatic 
power,  and  a  style  so  animated  yi*t  correct,  d  he  discpiisitions  on  pulpit 
(•ratory  with  which  the  work  ahounds  are  eminently  worthy  of 
attention.  The  distinctive  (pialities  of  the  ^reat  French  ])reachers  arc 
]»ointi‘d  out  with  a  felicity  rarely  etpialled,  whih*  the  sad  deterioration 
of  the  pulpit  at  the  Aujijustan  era  of  the  Oalliean  C'hureh  is  so  exhi- 
hited  as  to  pre])are  the  reader  for  what  sul)S(*(piently  followed.  If 
our  limits  permitted  we  mij^ht  induljj^e  in  extended  quotations,  hut 
thes(‘  an*  the  less  lu'cessary  as  the  cheajmess  of  tliis  edition  ])laces  the 
work  within  the  reach  of  most  n‘adcrs.  W'e  need  not  add  any  fornmJ 
recommendation. 


Xlght  Thoughts.  Wnth  Life,  Critical  Dissertation,  and 
Fxplanatory  Notes.  JU' the  Hev.  George  (lillillan.  8vo.  ]q).  xxviii. 
*127.  Fdinhurjifh  :  James  Nichol. 

NN  E  are  ^la<l  to  see  an  edition  of  the  ‘  Nijj^ht  Tliou^hts’  in  .such  a 
dnss  as  is  likely  to  recall  public  attention  to  a  work  which,  with  all 
its  ni^r^cdness,  want  of  harmony,  and  sombre  colouring,  is  amon^rstthe 
h'st  and  most  useful  })roductions  of  our  English  muse.  We  have 
sometimes  fe;ired  that  tlie  work  was  losin^^  its  hold  on  the  axlmiration 
oi  our  countrymen.  So  far  as  our  oh.M*rvation  ^oes,  it  is  much  more 
frequently  named  than  read.  Somethin«jr  mon;  li^dit  and  joyous,  mon* 
akin  to  the  novel  in  its  texture,  and  over  which  the  ^hlw'of  earthly 
piu^sioiis  is  more  uniformly  s})n*ad,  better  suits  the  j)uhlic  ta.ste.  We 
n*;;ret  tin*  t;u*t,  ;ind  rejoice  in  Mr.  (lillillaifs  lahoui’s  jis  well  suited  to 
correct  so  luihejilthy  synqdorn.  His  introductory  sketch  dcM*s  full 
justice  to  thu!  master-piece  of  Youn^^’s  genius,  some  of  the  passa^«*s  of 
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wbii-h  ho  says  ‘an*  \insur])assod  in  the  lan^uaGroot'  nien/  Mr.  (iililHai, 
dismi.-^sts  with  very  sli<;ht  mention  Young’s  other  prodm-tions,  as 
unworthy  of  his  ]»owers,  and  vindicates  his  memory  from  some  as|X‘r. 
sioii.s  hv  which  it  has  luvn  assailed.  Another  volume,  ineludin^^  the 
p«etic:d  works  of  (loldsmith,  foUliis,  and  T.  Warton,  will  complete  the 
first  yt‘ar's  i.ssuc,  and  we  repi^at,  what  we  formerly  stated,  that  such  a 
^niinca’s-worth  was  never  befon*  furnished  to  the  ]uiblie. 


filsfory  of  Evi*opr  from  thr  Fall  of  Napoleon  In  1S15, 1o  the  Acceamn 
of  Jjyttis  Napoleon  in  1S5‘J.  lly  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Hart. 
Vol.  II.  Svo.  pp.  7k).  KdinburL^h  and  ijondon  :  Blackwood  and 
S<ms. 


AVk  noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  work  at  eonsidtTable  leni^h  at 
the  time  of  its  a]^])earanee.  When  more  advanced,  we  shall  a«rain 
riMMir  to  it,  with  a  view  of  ])ointin^  out  its  distiiietive  features,  and  of 
doinij  justice  to  the  claims  of  its  author.  At  })resent  we  content  our- 
.s«dvos  with  reportin'^  that  the  volume  before  us,  divided  into  six  chap- 
t<‘rs,  deals  witli  some  of  tlu‘  most  interestini^  q\iestions  in  the  rc'ccnt 
hist<>ry  of  Kuro]H*.  'fhe  views  ])ro])ounded  are,  of  cours(‘,  characterized 
by  the  politic*al  cn‘ed  of  tlu‘  author,  and  contain,  therefore,  much  from 
which  we  dis.'icnt.  'fhe  volume,  however,  merits  ptunisal  from  all 
classt*s ;  and  thou<^h  not  distini^uishiHl  ])y  the  highest  (pialities  of 
historical  comp<)sition,  is  entitled  to  respectable  rank  amongst  contein- 
]>orary  ]>ublications.  It  is  a  more  readable  book  than  its  })ri‘decessor, 
and  as  it  contains  less  disquisition,  and  more  narrative,  it  will  be  more 
|Mq)ular.  Th(‘  seventh  chapter  of  the  *  History,’  being  the  first  of  this 
vol\ime,  is  d(*votetl  the  affairs  of  Spain  ami  Italy,  from  ISl !  to  the 
Ib'volution  of  1S‘2();  the  t‘ighth,  relates  the  history  of  Russia  and 
INdaml  fr.un  iSlo  to  tlie  accession  of  Xicholas  in  iS‘25;  the  ninth, 
traces  the  royalist  reaction  in  France  from  March  ISB),  to  DecemlxT 
|S21  ;  llu‘  tenth,  ndates  tin*  domestic  history  of  our  own  country  from 
the  (’urrciicv  Act  of  Isll)  to  tin*  dcath’of  Lord  Londonderry,  in  IS‘22; 
the  eleventh,  narrates  the  joint  histories  of  England,  hS-ance,  and 
S]>ain,  from  the  accession  of  \  illcle  to  the  French  ])rcmiership  in  1810 
to  the  treaty  of  Verona  in  1S22:  and  the  twelfth,  deals  with  the 
t^n*nch  invasion  of  Spain;  and  closes  with  the  death  of  Louis  XVI II. 
Ki*scrving  comments  to  a  future  occivsion,  wo  content  oui'sclves  with 
rivommending  the  volume  to  the  j>erusal  of  impartial  men,  as  fur* 
nishing  the  utmost  which  can  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  tory  j)olicy  of 
a  former  race  of  statesmen. 


Jaqurlinr  Pascal ;  or.  Con  rent  Life  at  Port  Bopah  (’ompiled  from 
tin*  hreneh  of  1  ictor  (’ousin,  Frangert*,  Vinet,  and  other  sources. 
Ily  H.  X.  With  an  Introduction,  bv  W.  IL  Williams,  D.D. 

Nvo.  ]»p.  ‘JSC,.  I,ondon  :  .lames  Xishet  and  Co. 

'I’m:  history  and  lyiistitution  of  Fort  Koval  an*  eminentlv  interestiuy 
and  msiriiclive.  d'hough  ultimatelv  ovmvhebned  bv  the  combint'd 
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iorcH'  of  TeiX’^\  aiul  Micenlolal  cimiity,  tliat  ^ri‘at  institution  has  ox- 
frtt*d  a  |>ott‘nt  inlhiciue  over  the  with*  domains  of  inoralitv  and  i>‘li- 
ifion.  The  etfeets  of  .lansenisni  are  not  yet  exhausted,  and  of  its  rela¬ 
tion,  as  Dr.  AVilliams  remarks,  ‘to  the  cause  of  Chnstian  morals  and 
evaiurelieal  doctrine,  of  sound  Icaminu:,  and  national  freedom,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  worth,  the  IVotestant,  no  less  than  the  Homanist,  may  well 
Ih*  the  patient  and  tlcliiifhtt'd  student.’  'I'he  name  of  Pascal  is  intimately 
associated  with  tie*  fortunes  of  Port  Poyal, — the  sister.) at jueline,  e(|ually 
with  tilt*  illustrious  brother,  lilaise.  'I'he  present  volume  is  devoted 
s|H‘eiallv  tt)  the  lormer,  hut  it  etmtains  numerous  rt‘ferenc(*s  to  thi‘ 
latter,  anti  throws  much  \h^\\t  tm  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  institu- 
tit)n  with  which  they  were  identified.  Its  narrative  is  det‘])ly  interest¬ 
ing^ ;  the  style  in  which  it  is  written  is  eh‘ar,  chaste,  anti  amimated, 
anti  tin*  vit'ws  it  ex])ressi*s  are  at  once  tolt‘rant,  eathtilie,  and  evangelical. 
Ptnisisting  of  translations  frtun  the  French,  it  yet  prestaits  the 
iditnnatie  anti  racy  style  of  an  tiriginal,  and  might  he  reatl  as  such  wen* 
it  not  for  the  notice  tm  tin*  title-])age.  In  .latpieline  Pascal,  ‘dignity 
anti  lowliness,  wisdtun  anti  simplicity,  lofty  genius  and  saintly  ]>iety, 
the  martyr's  tirmness  and  the  wtiman’s  tt‘ndt*rness,’  were  hlentled  in 
beautiful  projiortitnis.  Wt*  warmly  commend  this  reeonl  t)f  her  virtues, 
and  memorial  t)f  lu*r  saintly  life,  to  the  eontidenee  anti  early  aetjuaint- 
ance  of  our  rt'aders. 


Dccimdl  Coitiar/r  Tah/ra.  for  SimpJIfjfirn/  and  Farllifnflnf/  the  Jniro- 
dnefion  of  the  Proposed  New  Coinage.  By  Koln^rt  Mears. 
liontlun :  Adams.  iSod. 

It  wtnild  he  perhajis  iimptissihle  to  et)nvt*y  with  ])erfeet  clearness  in  a 
ft*w  sentences  the  tht*t>ry  of  the  atlmirahh*  systiau  of  decimal  coinage 
nt>w  ])rt)])t>si‘tl  tt)  the  jmhlie  and  reet)mmentl(*tl  in  a  rt*pt)rt  of  a  ])arlia- 
inentarv  et)mmitti*t*.  At  ])resent  tin*  relative  values  t)f  our  coins  in 
]>ountls,  shillings,  ]H*nee,  anti  farthings,  are  as  1,  1‘2,  and  4.  This 

is  lurther  et)m])licated  hy  crowns,  half-crowns,  anti  other  coins,  which 
involve  our  ordinary  transactions  in  gn  at  anti  tedit)us  com]>lieation.  'Ft) 
remedy  this,  it  is  ])ropus(*d  tt)  assimilate  our  mt)net:u*y  accounts  to  tin* 
t)rdinary  enumeration  t)f  units,  U*ns,  hnntlrtHls,  anti  thousands.  In  this 
>eheme,  htiwever,  the  oriler  is  revt*rsetl,  tin*  ]Kmnd  being  taken  as  the 
unit,  and  the  sueeei*tling  figurt's  as  tin*  tt*nths,  huinlretlths,  and  thou¬ 
sandths  of  that  unit,  a  ])oint  or  dot  being  ])laeed  after  the  ptiunds  to 
distinguish  them  frt)m  the  successive  inft*rit)r  denominations.  These* 
tlentfininations  it  is  prt)pt)si*tl  tt)  tlesignalt*.  instead  of  ])Ounds,  shillings, 
l>enet*,  ami  farthings,  ])t)untls,  llt)rins,  et*nts,  anti  mills;  anti  as  (*aeh 
inferit)!-  denominalit)n  is  one-tenth  t)f  the  next  superior,  the  amount 
Xdko‘)(>  woultl  indieatt*  thirty-ft)ur  j)ounds.  tivt*  llorins,  nine  cents,  anti 
six  mills.  M  In*  tliirt*renee  between  this  styb*  t)f  eoinagt*  anti  tin*  clumsy 
one  at  present  in  nst*  is  that,  whereas  now  1)(U)  t)f  tin*  lowest  tlenomi- 
nalion,  or  farthings,  make  a  ]>ountl.  ht*realter  oin*  thousand  mills  will 
answer  to  that  value.  'Fhe  result  will  be  that  tin*  athlition,  subtraction, 
nmltiplieatit)!).  anti  division  t)f  sums  t)f  nionev  will  henceforth  be 
.‘*nnple  instcHtl  oi*  com^tountl.  The  difFcrent  denf)minations  of  money 
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tallvin^  exactly  with  the  numeration-table — a  reform  for  which 
littie  Ih)Vs  and  l^irls,  in  common  with  mercantile  men  of  every  dc^jnr, 
will  consecrate  the  lt‘^islators  who  pass  this  act  to  everlasting  saint- 
ship.  The  siTvice  rendered  by  Mr.  Mcai*s  is  the  construction  of  a  set 
of  talfe,  which,  like  tables  of  logarithms,  allows  of  our  obtaining,  by 
a  moment's  inspection,  the  results  of  loiii^  and  tedious  computation. 


J  Tren/lsr  on  the  Pecul  lari  ties  of  the  Bible.  Ilcinj^  an  Exposition  of 
the  l*rinci])les  involved  in  some  of  tlie  most  remarkable  Facts  and 
Phenomena  recorde<l  in  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  E.  1).  Rcndcll, 
Author  of  ‘ Antecbluviiui  Hi.storv,’  &c.  ]>}).  viii. — 551.  London: 

Pitman. 

It  sufTicicntly  characterizes  this  treatise  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
many  ])ublications  recently  issued  lor  the  advocacy  of  Swedenbor- 
i^ianism.  Its  ‘  j^cncral  idea’  is — that  man  is  a  })ro«j^rcssive  bciiii^,  orij^d- 
nally  endowed  with  the  knowlede;e  of  (lod,  but  havinj'  fallen  into 
‘external  states,'  an  outward  revelation  has  been  i^iven  to  him,  ada]»tc<l 
to  his  erudition;  whieh  revelation  is  exjdained  on  those  .sj)irituar 
principles  with  which  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborj'  arc  known 
to  ahound.  ^'houLjh  we  re^anl  tin*  entire  theory  of  that  cxtraonlinarj 
man  as  erroneous,  the  reader  will  find  in  these  pajj^es  a  ^reat  number 
of  curious  and  ingenious  speculations,  with  which  it  may  he  well  to 
Ik*  ;uM|uaintcd,  as  illustrating'  the  history  of  the  human  mind  in  it* 
manifold  methods  of  deal  ini'  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  ourselves, 
wt*  do  not  accept  the  work  as  scttini'  forth  ‘the  peculiarities  of  the 
Bible,’  but  as  an  cx|K)sition  of  the  ‘peculiarities’  of  Swedenhor^ianisni ; 
and.  taken  in  this  sense,  we  eommend  it  to  our  readers  as  an  intcrestins' 
and  instructive  volume. 


Sotes.  (’ritirni  and  Kxplauatonf^  on  the  Propheeie.'i  of  Jonah  and 
liosea.  With  a  Summary  of  the  History  of  dudah  and  Israel 
durin;'  the  Pcriinl  when  the  Pro])heeics  of  Hosea  were  delivered. 
By  the  Rev.  W  illiam  Hrakt*,  ^I.A.,  fomierlv  FeJlow'  of  St.  dohn’s 
1  ollej'e,  I’andiridi^'.  t’amhrid^e :  Macmillan  and  C’o.  lS5d. 


W  K  hail  this  as  amon^  the  accejdahlc  contrihutions  to  the  study  ol  the 
Hebrew  Seri] jturcs,  which  are  happily  increasin''  from  the  ])rc.*ises  ot 
r  I  niversitics.  Ihe  student  of  the  minor  nroidiets  will  lind  iii  i^ 


our 

many  useful  suj^j^estions. 


i  apttal  Piitn,shment  I  nlairfitl  and  Inexpedient.  An  Essav  on  the 
I’unishment  ot  Death.  By  .lohn  Ripjxm.  ])p.  ‘JOi).  liondon: 
t’ash. 


I  Ills  e^^a^  is  Intnuluccd  hy  the  ri*c*ommendatioii  of  respectahlc  ]K‘rson.'‘ 
well  known,  and  is  written  in  an  indcjx*ndent  spirit,  and  with  con* 
sidt  rahle  Iona*  of  rea.sonini'.  ’rhe  author  diss<*nts  iVom  the  ahstrai*i 
theory,  which  makes  the  refunnation  of  the  otrciider  and  his  Ixnctit, 
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the  primary  object  ot‘  human  piinisliments,  and  affirms  *  that  in  human, 
as  well  as  in  the  divine  government,  the  prinian/  ohji'ct  of  ])unishmeut 
‘  is  the  conservation  of  the  law’s  authority,  and  tlie  rights  and  well 
iHjin^  of  the  non-rriminaJ  portion  of  the  eommunity.*  In  some  other 
res|HH*ts,  also,  he  differs  from  ]>revious  writers  on  the  same  side.  His 
desi»^m  is  to  ])rove  that  it  is  unlawful,  unneeessarv,  and  inex})edient,  to 
punish  a  man  with  death  for  any  crime  whatever.  In  proof  of  the 
unlawfulness,  he  examines  the  Serijitural  ari^ument.  T’he  result  of  that 
examination  is — that  the  ])unishment  of  the  murderer  hy  death  was 
|H*nnitted  under  the  Patriarehal  law,  and  under  the  Mosaic  law ;  hut 
that  under  Christian  law  it  is  not  re-enacted,  hut  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  ‘  the  distinctive  genius  of  Christianity,  as  developed  in  its  general 
and  s]K‘c*itic  ])reee])ts,  is  ojiposed  to  the  penal  intliction  of  death;*  and 
that  the  destruction  of  human  life  is  repu^iant  to  the  sentiments 
en<?endercd  hy  Christianity  in  the  actual  exjieriencc  of  its  disciples. 

He  then  takes  up  the  general  argument  of  natural  rij^ht,  to  which,  in 
this  case,  he  o])poscs  several  forcible  considerations,  w'orthy  of  the 
closest  attention.  We  may  say  the  same  of  his  third  chapter  on  ‘  The 
IVnnary  and  Collateral  Objects  of  Punishment.’  In  suj)])ort  of  the 
position  that  capital  ])unishinent  is  not  necessary,  the  author  refers 
to  statements  hy  Mrs.  Klizaheth  Fry,  Montcscpiieu,  and  Sir  dames 
Mai'kintosh,  to  statistic  returns  j^iven  in  this  .lournal  in  Auj^ust  ISIS, 
and  to  commentaries  on  those  returns;  from  all  of  wdiieh  he  infers,  that 
the  punishment  of  death  increases  crime,  w^hile  the  disuse  of  this 
j)unishment  diminishes  it.  The  inexpediency  of  capital  ])unishmcnt 
is  argued  from  its  failure  to  accomplish  every  proper  end  of  penal 
intliction,  its  tendency  to  impair  the  deterrinj^  ])ower  of  the  law,  and 
its  ]>recludin^  every  secondary  object  of  criminal  legislation. 

The  <piostion  is  one  of  aw’ful  majj^nitude,  and  must  he  determined  on 
some  clearly  defiiu'd  j)rinciple,  not  of  ])rivatc  duty,  hut  of  public  law. 
Unless  it  can  he  shown  that  the  majj^istrate  is  rer/uired  hy  some ///;/- 
dnmental  and  nnrepealed  law  to  ])unish  murder  with  death,  or  that 
there  is  no  other  mode  of  j)unishing  this  crime  so  ;is  to  secure  the  ends  of 
s(K*ial  justice,  it  is  obvious  that  the  increase  of  intelligence,  and  the  moral 
sentiments  of  the  community,  the  ju'knowdedgcd  fallibility  of  human 
tribunals,  and  the  tfcneral  tnith  that  the  excessive  severity  of  law 
]>rovokes  instead  of  deterring  from  the  crime  of  murder,  w  ill  sooner  or 
later  alK)lish  ca]»ital  punishment  from  the  law  s  of  England.  To  all  who 
take  a  serious  interest  in  this  ^rave  (piestion,  we  recommend  a  candid 
examination  of  the  statements  and  rcjisonings  of  this  essay. 


The  Bridesmaid,  Count  Stephen,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mary  C.  Hume, 
pp.  862.  London;  Chapman.  1853. 

Tub  dedication  of  these  j)oemH  to  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P.,  by  his 
l>oetical  daughter,  is  a  successful  sonnet,  severely  beautiful  and  just . 
'fhe  ‘  Bridesmaid’  lays  0})en  chambers  of  the  female  heart,  which  Imve 
been  usually  closed  from  the  eyes  of  vulgar  mortals.  It  is  a  |>oem  of 
N.  S. — YOU  VII.  *  U 
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ijn-at  exhibiting  unusual  conimand  ol’  thoiu^ht,  |>assii>n,  and 

rhvlhni,  and  written  in  lan^iia^e,  which,  in  nn^rc  thiui  one  rt‘sj)ect, 
remintls  iw  of  llyron’s  best  coin|>ositions.  ‘  Count  Stephen’  is  in  a 
wluillv  (litlerent  style,  darkly  tra^jical,  inmxly,  full  of  euer^^y,  androllhuf 
on  with  the  inajt^stv  of  Miltonian  blank  verse.  ‘The  .Ioiu*ney  »)f  Lite; 
or,  the  Fair  Countrie,’  an  allegory,  is  very  attractive  as  skilful  and 
musical  verse,  and  the  reader  is  helj>ed  to  the  understandiiii;  of  the 
:illep>ry  by  inJirjj:inal  and  subsidiary  m)tes.  The  Miseellaneous  IVh'Ius 
:UH*  all  in  a  serioius  strain.  Some  of  them  are  tenderly  pathetic.  Others, 
such  jis,  *Oh,  that  1  luul  the  Win^s  of  a  Dove;’  ‘Tlie  only  Son  of  his 
Mother,  and  she  was  a  \Vi(U)w;’  ‘  Fonj:ive  them!  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do;’  ‘Others  said  an  An<;el  spake;’  ‘  Uender  to  Casar  the 
’I’liinp^  which  are  Casar’s;’  ‘  l^ord,  1  believe,  lu  lp  thou  mine  uubelien’ 
*  And  there  was  a  (ircat  Calm  ;’  ‘  De  ye,  tlicrefore,  Ferfect,’  are,  of  course, 
on  Scriptural  themes.  One  or  two  lU’c  translations  from  the  Oennan. 
Miss  Hume  is,  undoubtedly,  a  ])oct  of  lar^^e  cultivation  and  devout 
mind,  and  it  will  Ir*  a  straiii^e  tiling  to  us,  if  she  d(K*s  not  take  thejdace 
whii'h  we  believe  she  deserves  amon^  the  iicknow lodged  1  )aiii'htei*s  of 
Simj^. 


1.  AuKfraJia;  if  a  Sceuery^  Xaiural  I  Union/,  and  Jiesonrers :  iciih  a 
ylanvc  at  itn  Hold  Firldn. 

‘2.  Aunfraliii  and  Un  Sfitlnnentn.  Keli^ious  Trac*t  Soeiety.  Monthly 
Si'ries. 


'I’liKsi:  monthly  volumes  ;uv  seasonable  collections  of  intelligence 
rcs|H‘ctlng  the  great  colonies  which  have  sprung  into  such  rapklly 
growing  iinjR)rlance.  The  inibrmation  they  contain  is,  of  course,  greatly 
comlcnstHl;  but  it  secerns  to  havclRvn  carefully  brouglit  together,  and  L 
well  arranged. 


(itrqon/  of  Xazianzum.  A  Contribution  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
oi  the  Fourth  Centurv.  Bv  Dr.  Carl  Fllman.  Translated  by  G.\. 
Cox,  M.A.,  Es4piin‘-Bedcl  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  London: 
dohn  VV.  Parker  and  Son. 


Dr.  C.  I  M.M  ANN  has  long  Inxm  known  and  esteemed  both  in 
tiermany  and  in  this  country,  and  we  hail  bis  a])pearance  among  us, 
though  in  an  English  dress.  VVe  always  look  with  a  suspicious  eye 
u|H>n  tnmslations;  and  for  the  reason  that  we  have  had  not  a  few 
tierinan  authors  rendered  ver\’  miserably  into  our  language,  w'C 
were  tempti‘d  to  prejudge  Mr.  ( I.  \  .  Cox’s  present  W'ork  to  his  dis- 


lavonr.  v\e  an*  bound,  however,  to  admit  that  this  gentleman  has 
adminibly  |H*rtornu*d  a  ditlicult  task,  in  giving  us  Ullmann's  lite  of  the 
gn‘at  i*a>teni  Divine  in  v’ery  readable  and  excellent  English.  At  the 
pn'st*nt  crisis,  when,  from  jKvlitical  causes,  ivclesiastieal  history  has  a 
|H*<*uliar  7.t*8t,  our  re:ulcrs  will  find  it  extremely  ]>rotitable  to  ae(]uaint 
thi*ms4*lves  with  the  lite  and  genius  of  the  illustrious  Gregory;  which 
Mr,  Cox  has  plaecxl  within  the  rt‘aeh  of  all.  There  have  been  greater 
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olivine**  than  thi*  time-honoiiml  Xazianzian,  and  many  defenders  of  the 
faith  of  a  h»ss  exid»erant  faney,  |H>ssesseil  of  t‘(|nal  oratorieal  power,  and 
of  a  souinler  diseriniinative  faeulty.  I'here  have  Inm  others  fifreater 
than  he.  who  have  hoen  driven  hy  ‘  uneanonie  heat,’  or  by  a'emnenieal 
tvrannv,  to  an  inii^lorioiis  exile;  but  tlieiv  are  few  biographies  more 
instriietive  than  his.  l>r.  Vllmann  lias  not  ^iven  us  iniieh  new  matter. 
Perhaps  after  the  work  of  Le  Clere,  ami  the  Chriatliche  Kirchenijeii- 
chichtc  of  Sehniekh,  it  was  not  ])ossibli‘  for  him  to  evolve  much  that 
was  m‘W  in  refereneeto  the  ‘  Divine  of  Xa/.ianzum  ;  but,  eertainly,  he 
has  re-embodied  the  old  ])arts  in  a  very  instruetive  and  ajjjreeable 
manner;  and  is  laititled  to  our  bt‘st  thanks,  not  only  for  his  exeellent 
translation,  but  also  for  sonu‘  very  useful  notes,  with  which  he  has 
oeeasionally  suj)j)lemented  Dr.  rilmann’s  work.  are  inclined  to 

tlie  o]>inion,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Ridii^ious  Literary  Soeicty 
will  lind  somethin*'  to  their  purpose  in  the  ‘  Introductory  remarks,’ — 
tluni^h,  }x*rhaps,  the  historical  data  have  been  adduced  nauaeam: 
— but  we  would  commend  ])p.  2—  5  to  their  attention. 


The  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  Dope  rtf  E.ra  mined.  In  a  (burse  of 

lectures.  Hy  Ministers  in  (Jhusj'ow.  London  and  Glasgow': 
W.  (’ollins.  }»]».  51L 

Anotiikr  broadside  at  the  ])ope  and  his  pet  cardinal  now  located 
among  us,  and  heavy  metal  too!  I’hese  Lcrtiires,  delivered  and 
printed  .some  years  ago,  are  again  presented  Li  the  thoughtful  jmblie 
in  order  to  meet  the  retpiircments  of  the  time.  The  Jlritlsh  Press 
should  ever  lx*  forward  to  defend  that  pn)testantism  to  which,  in  no 
small  dc‘gre(j,  \vc  are  indebted  for  tlu*  freedom  of  our  literature.  The 
exeeedingly  low  priiv  at  which  this  volume  is  issued  should  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  those  good  ]x*o])le  who,  by  a  strange  .satire  u}k)1i 
the  rest  of  s(x*ietv,  are  eallinl  Mhe  working  ehisses.’  It  were  (juite 
.'iiipertluous  in  us  to  reeiunmend  a  work  whicli  is  the  joint  production 
ot  some  of  the  ablest  divines  in  Scotlaml.  We  sid»join  a  list  of  the 
kx’turers,  with  the  subjects  or  tith*s  of  their  h*etnres : — ‘'Fhe  Rule  of 
Faith,’  by  Dr.  .lohu  Forlxs;  ‘  Popery  makes  void  the  Ijaw  of 
PukI.'  by  Dr.  .lohu  Muir;  ‘  Popery  Perverts  the  Gos]x‘l,’  by  Dr.  T. 
Rrown;  ‘  Po|xtv  Porru])ts  Chri.stian  ( )rdinanc(‘s.’  by  Rt*v.  Alexander 
lurner;  ‘  i*operv  the  Antiehrist  of^*ripture,’  by  Dr.  James  Henderson: 

‘  Po|)erv  makes  a  Go<l  of  the  Ihlest  and  Slaves  of  the  l\‘ople,’  by  Dr. 
Robert  Ruchanan;  *  1*o|xtv  the  Knemy  of  Knowledge,’  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Lorimer;  ‘Ropery  the*  Knemy  of  the  Domestic  and  Stxrial  Atfections,’  by 
Dr.  John  Smvth;  ‘  Pojxtv  the  Knemv  of  I’ublie  Morals,’  bv  Dr. 
Mieluicl  Willis;  ‘  Popery  the  Knemy  of  Freedom  juid  the  Dane  of 
Xational  Pros|x*ritv,’  (Parts  1.  juid  11.)  by  Itev.  tlaines  (lib^aui 
‘  i’oi>ery  the  Kmany  of  the  Souls  (.li*  Men,’  by  Dr.  Xathaniel  I’atersoii. 


imitF  notices. 


l/ittlr  Book  oj  SoiifiMOivi  Jinlla4h.  (iatliercfl  from  Ancient  Mu>lrk 
li4K>ks,  MS.  an<l  J'rintiHi.  iiy  K.  F  .  Kiinbault,  LL.Ji.jt^Cc.  LoihIjh; 
•J.  K.  Smith.  FI*.  • 

Hi:uK  is  a  very  N-aiitilul  vuluinc,  with  ilhiminat4*<l  titl<*-])a;:«*  an<l  tie* 
rlrarot  tvjR*,  containing:  M-vcnty-lotir  oM  Kn^li.-h  soni:....  W*. 

nml  a  ^»  at  nuirih*T  ol  these  aicient  rhymes,  with  the  liMix'ur  dj... 
eoverini^  tile*  nason  for  their  r.--]*uhli<-ation,  hut  tle-ir  anti<juitv 
hcenift  to  1)0  tile  only  exru.'O  for  them  to  the  liirht  of  th- 

pnidi.-Ii  nim  toi'iith  century.  Soim*  of  thorn  are  i^Tossly  in<l**eont,  niaiiv 
of  thrill  an*  simply  frivolou>,  ami  all  of  thorn  an*  hut  of  little*  worth, 
4*xc<'i»t  so  far  as  thoy  >how  us  what  a  ‘^ross  rm-e*  our  soni^-lovinu^  fon  - 
fathors  Won*.  \N  hon  wo  romoml>i.*r  the*  swe*e*t  little*  hallads  wliich 
Shakspoan*  intnxluoes  m-ea.'ionally  in  his  i»lays,  we  can  hut  hojM*  that 
the  oolh'otion  now  Is-foro  us  lM*loni:s  to  the  hostolry  rathorthan  to  th** 
pahwo,  to  the  halla<l-sinL:or>  rathor  than  to  the*  minstrels.  I)r.  Kim- 
i»ault  thinks  it  no^•^•^.^ary  in  hi>  intro^luetion  to  hei^^  a  favourahh*  r'*e»*p- 
tion  from  the  puhlio  for  tho>»*  son;/s,  ^in  the  ploa  tliat  ‘  tle*v  toud 
nolthor  to  i:oo(l  n(»r  harm.’  So  wo  will  aee*ept  them  ;ts  th**v  an*, 
indioativo  of  iho  ta.-.to  ofthe  past;  ami,  as  such,  we  (*ommendthe*  In-au- 
tiful  volume*  to  the  htv<*rs  of  tin*  antique,  and  to  all,  whr),  from  a  n  view 
of  Kntrli^h  social  lifo,  will  Im*  thankful  for  the  imod  taste*  whioh  at 
jH'-vent  ]»rovails  iii  the*  matt‘*r  of  popular  son^fs. 


Thr  'ctjuf lOiidJ  )  rn$' -hook  for  (’ontaininc:  the*  Proe*eedini:*. 

oftho  ( \)m^^ro;:ational  rnion  lor  Is.jli;  and  General  Statistics  of  the 
I )onomination.  Svo.  London:  .Jackson  and  Walford. 

M  ms  vrdumc,  <‘on>i.^tini:  of  paifes  of  closelv-]»rintcd  lotter-pross, 

:t  porfeot  marvol  in  tho  way  ol  oh«*apm*ss.  Uur  fathers  wmi Id  not  have 
ls*lii*\ «*tl  tliat  it  oould  ho  priwhiood  at  the  low  ]»rieo  of  one*  shillini;; 
yot  hop*  it  is,  aftor  tin*  oxjH-rionee*  of  several  y<'ars,  improved  in  it*. 
arrani:**im  iits,  and  di^tinL:uishod  hoyond  all  com|H*titors  hv  the*  varictv 
ami  <  omplotone.'S  of  tho  information  f:iven.  It  does  not  nee<l  a  word 
of  n*<*ominemlat ion.  hvory  inomher  of  the  conin*cjjfational  Ixidy,  who 
can  sjjari*  a  shillim,:,  "hould  obtain  a  co])y  :  and  all  otln*rs,  not  conu'’r''' 
^Mtionalists,  who  an*  intoro.^tod  in  the  "study  of  reli;:ious  .statistics, 
hhouhl  ])la<  o  it  in  thoir  library  as.  an  invaluahle  hfiok  of  reference. 
Such  puhlications  morit  hii:hor  praise  than  is  usuallv  awarded  thciii. 
They  (X'cupy  an  imiHjrtimt  niche  in  the  literature  of  the  Church,  ami 
throw  inueh^  li^ht  on  some  of  the  knotty  and  pe*r])lexini'  (piestions  of 
tin*  <lay.  To  the  »‘ditor  we  tomlor  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  onerous 
l.ilM»r  he  basso  well  di.M-har;:i*d.  It  his  services  are  estimated  accordiiiif 
to  our  standard,  an  e*<lition  of  will  be  far  from  sui>plvin^  the 

demand  creuUd. 


lilUEF  NOTirKS. 


Home- Hook  for  C'hihlren  of  all  Afjrs.  Luiuloii  :  Ward  and  ("o. 

1 1  \vinild  l>f  ilitlirult  to  sjnak  ot*  t]ii>  liltlf  vnliiin»*  :.n>n*  liii:ldy  than 
uf  think.  It  i.-i  adiniruhly  adapted  to  tin*  eapaeity  ol'  cliildreii,  and 
hv  the  variety  of  its  eontent>. — )MH*try  and  j»rM>e,  narrativi*,  lahh*, 
and  lnmiiU, — it  keeps  alive  tlieir  atteiitron,  and  is  well  suiteil  t(» 
.-".pplv  them  witii  pleasnre  and  instruetini).  We  have  seen  its  etfeet 
Mil  onr  own  little  Miies.  and  heartily  eonnnend  it  to  other  jiarents. 
It  i>  not  <ndy  free  from  everytliiiiLT  ohjeetionahle  in  the  matter  of 
tone  and  sentiment,  hut  i**  pervadi-d  hy  a  <h*ej»ly  <diristian  s]»irit, 
exhibited  in  a  form  well  ealeulated  to  ph-a^e  and  h'*!;-.f:t  tlie  youthful 
n-ader. 


( tliiiijtsr.i  of  (! rrtil  Mfit;  o,\  Hiot//'aj)hir  (f  Moral  J7(/w- 

Fe.ip.  Svo.  p]»  Its.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  di.'.tiiictive  eliarae- 
tcri.'ti<  '  of  fifteen  illu-^trious  nuui,  some  «»f  which  *  a))j»carcd  several 
vcars  atro  in  another  form  and  under  another  title.’  Wc  nee<I  scarcely 
add  tliat  the^-  >ketches  are  marked  by  con>iderahh*  ]»ower,  ami  hear  the 
lntce>  of  the  auth<ir’s  individuality,  'riicv  are  simi^estive  rather  than 
.'•ati-«hu-t<jrv.  ami  will  >erve  to  stimulate*  desire  for  full**r  information. — 
^l/r ///.;//*.<  of  Tlioiiuis  ( *hal nirra^  D.!).,  LJ^.D.  Ily  hi."  Son-in- Law,  the 
le  v.  William  Hanna,  IjL.J).  Second  (Quarterly  Part.  Kdinhuri'li: 
'i’homa.'-  (’onstahle  umlC’o.  d’his  .second  ipiarterly  part  eomjdetcs  the 
tlr>t  volume  ol' the  cheap  i>sue  of  l)r.  (’}ialmer>’s  Memoirs,  wliich  we 
liave  already  iiitroduced  to  our  readers  with  a  warm  and  wcll-im*rited 
eulo'jy.  Like  its  j)re*dec*i*ssor,  it  is  issued  at  hall'-a-crown,  an<l  two  more 
part>  will  coinjirise  the  whole  work,  'riie*  publishers  liave  wi.sely  issued 
it  in  Weekly  nund>ers  at  three  halfpence  each;  in  monthly  part.^; 
:it  sixjienec;  and  in  «juarterly  at  two  ami  sixpence.  I>y  one  or  oth»*r 
of  these  modes  thi;  r-onveiiience  of  most  readers  will  he  met,  ami  tlni 
larire  circulaticui  so  (d)taincd  will  L,^reatly  imTcas«*  the  usefulness  (*f  tiie 
Work. —  ^in  AUic  HftlloxOjthvr  in  Purls;  oi\  a  Pvrjt  af  the-  World  froui 
a  (larrrf.  Hrinj  the  Journal  of  a  llajtjnf  Maa.  From  the  Frem  li 
Fiiiile  Souvestre.  pp.  1  fl. — Sjjrrritrs  on  Parliainonfarj  Rtform  hi 
l^dl  and  ls)>2.  Ily  the  Ki;^dit  llon.T.  II.  Macaulay,  M.P.  Correetcal 
hv  himself,  pp.  lii-s.  London:  Longman  and  (’o.  'i’wo  numlM*rs  ol’ 
the  ‘  Traveller  s  Library,’  the  lirst  of  whi<  h  obtained  tin*  (’rown  from 
the  french  Academy,  and  the  s(‘cond  contains  the  rejiort  of  six  s]»eee]ics 
‘»1  the  most  brilliant  of  our  parliamentary  orators  on  tin*  subject  of 
relurm,  d’he  latter  of  these  j^uhlications  n(*eds  no  ecjinmcnt,  ami  the 
loriiier  re(|uires  only  to  he  read  in  ordt*r  to  he  hiL,ddy  aj»j)n*(*iatcd.  lloth 
are  Well  suit«*d  io  the  ‘  d’raveller’s  Library.' — P/irlstian  Kij/oriojirr^  in 
ifs  srvrral  Parts  and  Rfaijrs.  Ily  the  Rev.  .1,  L(*ifehild,  I).l).  Second 
falition.  Post  Svo,  })p.  ‘JSO.  Lomlon:  Ward  and  C^).  We  are  ^lad 
to  find  that  this  work  has  rea<-hed,  what  it  richly  merited,  a  second 
‘  dition.  It  was  warmly  commendc<l  in  our  journal  on  its  lirst  apj>car- 
ance,  and  we  are  ;^^ratilie<l  with  the  opportunity  of  repcatins^  our 
approval.  Such  a  W(jrk  is  honorable  both  to  the  pastor  whose  services 
It  pcrjM*tuates,  and  t«j  the  people  by  whom  those  services  have  heeii 
L^ratefully  aj)preeiat<*d. 


ixCDitui  of  tlir  3)!uiitli. 


Tuk  IOastkhx  (Jriisnox  is  at  LKXdTii,  appahkxtly,  apimioacii. 
IN(.  A  soM’TioX.  W  1*  s]K*ak  witli  hesitation,  lurause  the  liiial  deeision 
<»f  tlu*  (V.ar  is  not  yt*t  known.  There  is  reason  to  lear  tliat  his  deeisio?! 
will  he  warlikt*.  The  east*,  however,  is  not  ahsolutely  determined,  and 
until  the  irrevoeahh*  ste])  is  taken  W(‘  elin^  to  the  ho])e  that  more 
|K‘aeet'nl  views  will  ]>re\ail  at  St.  I Vtm-shiirirh.  The  em])i‘ror  talk> 
largely,  and  is  r4“})orted  to  Ik*  ex(H‘edinixly  violent.  Ilis  ]H‘rsonal  am- 
hit  ion  is  evidently  aroused.  I Ii‘ has  advaneed  too  iar  to  reeedc*  with 
honor;  and  the  hereditary  poli<*y  ol*  his  house  eommits  him  to  a  career 
airainst  which  the  hauling  powm's  of  Knro|u‘  have  eond)ined.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  month  it  was  re]>orted  tliat  the  Baltic  States  would 
make  common  cause  with  the  ai^i^ri'ssor,  hy  elosiuL;*  tludr  ])orts  airainst 
Bremdi  and  Knjj^lish  vesstds.  'Those  who  were  ae(|nainti‘d  with  tlu* 
popidm*  ietdinu:  of  the  north  ot‘  Kuro]K*  ]»laeed  little  ndianet*  ou  such  n*- 
ports;  hut  their  hare  existtmec*  was  distracting,  and  their  ])rohahility 
was  arL^ued  on  the  <j:round  of  tin*  sup])osed  hamiie^  ol*th(*  laders  to  tln‘ 
(\mrt  of  Bussia.  'The  <pu‘stion,  however,  has  heen  ha)>i)ily  set  at  ri'st 
hy  a  formal  <leelaration  mldressed  hy  Swinlen  and  Denmark  to  all  the 
(’ahinets  of  Kuro)>e.  In  this  state  pap(‘r  they  avow  tlndr  desire  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  all  the  ])owers  now  at  amity  with 
them,  and  aeeordinixly  ])ro]>ose  to  ohservt‘  a  strict  mmtrality  in  the 
event  of  war  hreakinij  out  hetwinm  Uussia  and  the  Wtstmai  ])owers, 
.Ml  vessels,  with  tlu‘  exe«‘j>tion  of  privatei'rs,  are  to  he  a<lmitted  to  their 
harhors — save  in  the  ease  of  Denmark,  ('hristiansoe,  whiidi  is  usi*d  as  a 
statt*  prison  ;  ami  in  the  east'  td’Swedi'n,  toreii;;!!  shij)s  oi*  war  art'  not  to 
enter  the  principal  harhtns  within  tin'  line  of  certain  forts.  'The  htdli- 
^erents  an*  to  have  full  liherty  of  tradin;:^  and  t)f  tthtaininii;  supj'lies; 
hut  only  untlt'r  jirt'ssurt'  td  weather  art*  maritinu*  ]n*i/.es  to  ht*  taken  in, 
etm  lemned,  or  stdtl  in  tht*m,  ttr  in  tht'ir  (Vmrts  of  Atlmiralty.  Tor 
themst'lves  they  rt'asonahly  tdaim  tht*  rii;;ht  of  etmtinuinu:  tludr  nier- 
eantilt*  and  tttln'i*  relatit)ns  t<»  tin*  st*vt*ral  powi'rs  ('nixaijft*d  in  war,  suh- 
jtH't  t>nly  tt)  the  laws  which  rejj^ulatt*  sutd\  intermit itmal  pursuits.  As 
tin*  Baltic  ]H)rts  an*  at  jtrest'ut  inaeeessihle,  and  will  continue  to  lx*  so 
lor  stune  tiim*  tt)  etnm*,  ‘  the  Xorthern  (Vmrts  mi^dit,’  as  tlu*  ‘'Times’ 
ol  tlu*  oth  rt'inarks,  ‘  without  ])raetieal  ineonvenieuet*  to  nayi;X‘dion, 
hu\ t'  tielt'rrtsl  this  tltvlaration  f*t>mt*  tmu'  lonjj^er,  or  till  war  lH*twet*n  the 
maritinu'  powt*rs  actually  etnmneneed.  But  tlu'V  have  taken  a  more 
|*olit  ie  as  wt'll  as  a  mort*  <lt*eitlt‘d  eour.st*,  ami  this  aunouneenu'nt  ol  neu¬ 
trality  was  the  j)n>|H*r  answer  for  them  to  irive  to  the  imputation  ol 
Uussian  inlluenet*.'  The  ‘Daily  News’  of  the  ‘2(»th  reixirts  from 
1  o|K*nha^en  that  a  eoiumunieation  hatl  bt'cn  reeeivetl  from  the  C 
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n*t’u>inir  to  aLri’<‘‘'  to  siu-ii  uoutrality.  W  v  oaii  soaroi'ly  civtlit  llio 
niinor. 

Ill  aiiothor  ilirootioii.  tlio  nitriijiu's  of  Kiissia  liavt'  luvii  0(|\ially 
iiMsiic(V''Si‘nl.  Kor  soino  tlino  ]»ast  tlio  n*latioi\s  of  IVrsia  and  tlu* 
Ollonum  Hinjiirt*  have  Ihhmi  t'xoocilinL’fly  procMrious.  'Du*  iv])n*- 
sontativo  of  tin*  lattor  ]>o\vor  was  roportod  to  liavi*  left  d\‘lu‘ran,  and 
a  lari,v  bodv  ol  J\‘rsian  troojis,  undor  tlu‘  connnand  of  a  Kiissian 
otiiofi*.  was  said  to  lu*  aliout  tt>  attack'  the  d^irks  in  Armenia.  In  tin* 
meantime  a  disjmte  arose*,  ludwe^'n  our  own  (diar^e  dWlfairt'S  at 
'l\*heran  and  tin*  lN*rsian  ('ourt,  respeetinuf  a  native  of  (kmdahar.  Our 
re])resentativ(‘  elainu'd  r(Mlrt*ss  for  ll(n!ji  ^thdul  Krrini,  which  lH‘in<^ 
n^iiised.  Mr.  'raylour  'rhom|ison  imnu‘diati‘ly  siisjiended  di|)lomati(‘  re¬ 
lations  with  tlie  ministers  of  the*  Sliah.  The*  Russian  Ministc*!’  sought 
to  take*  advanta‘_^e*  eef  this  state*  eif  things,  luit  his  e*fle)rts  W(*re  un- 
availiiiir-  d'lie*  l\*rsian  (\mrt  yie*ldt‘el,  anel  .Mr.  'rheMU]>son  r(*sume‘el  his 
fuue-tiems.  ‘  Fortunatt*ly  the*  se*tt h*nie*nt  eif  tlu*  elis])ute*  witli  Kiiij^lanel 
se‘e*ius  te)  have*  inehidt*el  an  arrani^(*me‘nt  with  tlu*  Ikirte*,  lor  tiu*'rurkish 
ministe*r  at  Te*he*ran  has  re*ee*ive*el  pe^sitive  assuranee*s  freim  the*  Sueleler 
A/im,  e»r  Rirst  .Mini>te‘r  eif  the*  Shah,  tliat  ne)  me)Ve*me‘nt  eil’treiops  he>s- 
tile*  to  tlu*  Ottoman  Km])ire*  will  he*  made*  hy  IV'rsia,  anel  that  tlu*  fe)re*t‘s 
ee)uee‘ntrate*el  in  the*  Xeirthern  pre>vine*e*s  eit*  tlu*  kin^eleiin  are*  j)lae*e*el 
there*  se)le*ly  te)  wate*h  the  pre>i're*ss  e)t‘  e*veuts,  anel  te>  pre*ve*nt  inte*rnal 
elisturhaiu'cs.’  We*  heepe*  it  may  he*  see,  hut  we*  ele)  ne)t  fully  rely  eui  the* 
pae*itie  pe)lie*y  e)f  lN*rsia.  'Fhe*  .Mlj^hans  have  thre‘ate*ne*el  te)  invaele*  the* 
te*rrite)ries  of  the*  Shah  in  e*ase*  eef  his  sielini^  with  liussia  ai^ainst  tlu* 
l*e)rte*. 

Jn  tlu^  nu*antinu*  the  feuir  ])e)wers,  Knj^lanel,  Frane*e,  Austria,  anel 
IVussia,  have  aj^ree*el  e)n  ane)the*r  We;//*,  whie*h,  ave)ielin«^  the*  amhi^^uity 
oi  tlu'ir  fe)rnu*r  pre>])e>se*s  in  e*xplie*it  te‘rms,  as  the*  basis  ol*  a  pe*ae*e*- 

ful  se*ttle‘uu‘nt ,  the*  e*vae*uatiou  eef  tlu*  ])rine‘ipalitie*s  as  e*arlv  as  peessihlt* ; 
the  re*ne‘wal  eel*  feernu*!*  tre‘atie*s  l)e*twe*e*n  Russia  anel  'rurke*y;  a  e*e)nfirma- 
tie)n  e)f  the*  re*lii;ie)us  privile*^e‘S  e)f  the*  ;/o//-Mussulman  suhje*e*ts  e)f  the* 
latte*!';  anel  the*  aeleejetion  of  the*  se  he*me*  ])re*vie)usly  a;j^re*e*el  te>,  ‘  re*lativ(* 
te)  the*  he)ly  ])lae*e*s  ;inel  te)  the*  re*liL^ie)us  e-stahlishme*nts  at  de*rusal(*m.’ 
On  the*se*  ee)uelitie)ns  l)e*in^  a;4;re*e*d  te),  the*  INirte  is  te)  name*  a  ple*nipo- 
te*ntiarv,  anel  te)  e*e)ne*ur  in  an  armistie-e* ;  anel  a  e*e)nfe*re*ne*e*  is  te)  he*  held 
in  seemed  neutral  e*ity  l)e*t we*e*n  the*  re*])re*se*utatives  e)f  the*  l)e*Ui'^e*re*nts  anel 
the)se* e)f  the*  nu*eliatini^  pe)we*rs.  'The*  latte-r  jj^uarante'e*  the*  inele*])enele*ne*e‘ 
anel  inte*;j^rity  e)f  the*  Otte)man  empire*,  while*  tlu*  Sublime*  Rorte*,  on  tlu* 
other  hanel,  is  tei  ele*e*lare*  ^  its  linn  re*se)lutie)n  te)  meire*  e*tru*aeie)usly 
de*ve*le)p  its  aeliuinist rative*  syste*m,  anel  the*  inte'rnal  ame*lie)rations 
which  may  satisly  the*  wants  anel  the*  just  e*xpe*etatie)ns  of  its 
suhie*cts  e)l  all  elasse*s.’  It  was  ie*se)lveel  te)  eommunie*at(*  this  ele)eu- 
inent  in  the  first  ])lae*e*  te)  the*  l*e)rte*,  anel  on  its  apjeroval  l)(*in^ 
ohtaiiu'el,  te)  lorwarel  it  te)  St.  Re*te*rshurs^h.  It  was  aeeorelin^ly 
presenteel  te)  the*  1  )ivan  e)n  the  loth  e)f  1  )e*e*eml)e*r,  anel  a  favorable 
ans\ve*r  has  he*e*n  re*e*e*ive*el, — the*dkirkish  ^e)ve*rnnu*nt  stipulatiiii^,  that  the; 
pre)vine*e*s  shall  he*  e*vae*uate*el  within  a  spe*eifu*d  time.  'Idius  f’e)rtifu*d 
hy  the  ae*epiieseene*e*  e)f 'rurke*y,  the^  Xeite*  e)f  the*  lour  ])e)wers,  has  h(*en 
tran>initteel  te)  St.  1  Vtershur^h,  ;uul  Kure)pi*  is  ne)w  waitini'  feir  the* 
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iliH-ision  of  Xifliohis.  What  that  may  l>o  it  is  futile  to  eoujeetun*. 
If  reason  prevail,  the  Czar  will  gladly  seize  this  last  o])]H)rtunity  of 
extrieati!»^^  liimself  from  the  dillieultie^  of  his  ]K)sition.  Ihit  wt*  have 
our  f»‘ars.  'fhe  Western  ])owers  have  now  pme  to  the  very  extreme 
o(  forhearanee.  'fhey  have  done  their  utmost  to  avert  the  evils  <»fwar. 
Farther,  thev  eannot  s^o  in  this  direetion,  without  manifest  dishonor, 
and  it*  the  ambitious  poliey  of  Russia  he  ])ersisted  in,  they  will  have  no 
alternative  hut  foree.  Should  tliey  he  driven  to  this,  all  Kuroju*  iinist 
.mV  that  the  responsibility  of  the  stru^erR^  rests  on  the  Russian  auto- 
erat.  'ho  one  of  the  terms  of  the  mediatini^  basis  we  have  stron^r 
re])U^nanee.  Why  tlie  former  treaties  should  he  nmewed,  in  ])referenee 
to  the  adoption  of  a  eomprehensive  measure  better  suitt‘d  to  the 
exij^eneies  of  the  ease,  and  more  (‘(juitahle  to  Kurope  at  lar^e,  we 
eannot  S(‘e.  This,  probably,  is  the  result  of  a  eomju’omise,  hy'wlneli 
the  eo-operation  of  tlie  (Jerman  eourts  is  ol)taiiu*d.  If  so  we  submit  to 
it,  thou*^!!  still  deiMuint'  it  au  evil.  3Iueh  is  uiupiestionahly  oaim-d 
by  the  eo-opt‘ration  ol  Austria  and  Prussia.  We  know  not  what 
relianei*  the  Czar  may  havi*  ]»laei‘d  on  the  support  of  these  ]>owt‘rs.  'fheir 
interi'st  is  evidently  opposed  to  his  ambition,  yet  it  is  ])o.ssihle  tliat  he 
may  have  deemed  them  so  dependent  on  his  aid,  as  to  havi*  rt‘Lrard»*(l 
them  as  a  sort  of  eounterhalanee  to  Kn^land  and  France.  Should  he 
hav(‘  done  so,  lu*  must  lu*  exeessividy  eha^rint‘d  at  the  ])osition  tiny 
have  now  takim,  nor  do  W(‘  think  his  prospects  would  he  improvi'd  by 
any  alteration  in  tlieir  policy,  d'heir  interference  would  only  ext i*nd  and 
e«>m])lieate  the  stni;;:;L?le.  Austria  has  enough  to  do  at  home,  and 
Pnissia  eannot  hut  feel  that  some  of  her  ])rovinees  would  he  instantly 
in  arms,  if  she  only  moved  a  tinu^er  on  behalf  of  Russia.  Hungary, 
Poland,  Italy,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  are  jdt'di^es,  that  both 
.\ustria  and  Pru.ssia  will  do  tludr  utmost  to  preserve  the  ])eaee  of 
Furo]H‘. 

In  our  last  number,  the  massacre  at  Sino])e  was  announced.  Thi.'*' 
was  a  seviTt*  blow  to  the  naval  resources  of  Tairkt‘V,  yet  we  qiie.stion 
whether  it  will  not  ultimately  work  for  her  ^oful.  ^fhe  intense  indijjfiia- 
tion  whi(di  it  excited,  (•om]»elled  the  adoption  of  mort‘  vii[;on)US 
nu*asures  by  tlu‘  Western  jxnvers.  The  French  and  Fiiixlish 
fleets  havt‘  eonse»|uently  entered  the  Rlaek  Sea,  and  are  uonv  cruising 
then*  tor  tin*  avowed  purpose  of  pn‘ventin^  any  dese(‘nt  on  the  ^furkish 
territory,  it  was  thouij^ht  that  the  Czar  woidd  instantly  recall  his 
amhassad(»rs  trom  Paris  and  London,  hut  he  is  content  to  ask  for 
explanation;  ami  the  issue  of  peace  and  war  is  eonsectuently  still 
^u^pendvd  on  his  n*ply  to  the  four  powers.  If  reliance  may  he 
plaeinl  on  the  eorresjM)ndenee  of  the  ‘Times,’  dated  St.  Peter.^mr^di, 
tl.muary  Idth,  a  material  ehanjjje  is  oeeiirrinjjf  in  that  city,  ’riietollow- 
in^  eominunivation,  print t‘d  in  lar^etype,  appears  in  that  journal  oi  the 
-Ith;  -  Since  the  notitieation  ol  the  entry  of  the  lieets  into  the 
Rlaek  Sea,  the  warlike  ardour  amon^  the  upper  classes,  which  was 
ne\er  \ery  stn>n^,  has eonsiderahly  diminished;  and  amoiiLt  the  other 
classes  the  (‘nthusiasm  has  very  much  cooled.  'I'he  poets  kevp  silence, 
md  the  public  writers  no  longer  pour  forth  insults  ;igainst  Knghuid. 
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'riu*  (Vnirt  appoars  gloomy:  the  pn'paratioiis  for  war  have  already  eost 
riionnous  sums,  and  the  Minister  of  Finanee  has  laid  his  hands  on  the 
capitals  of  loan  stteieties  eondueted  hy  ])rivate  ])ersons/ 

Whih*  tliesi*  events  have  lu'en  oeeiirrinu^,  another  im]u>rtant  military 
advantaij^e  has  heiMi  gained  hy  theTurks  on  tin*  hanks  of  tin*  l)amd)e.  For 
some  time  past,  Uiissian  troops  have  been  eoneentratiniif  in  Wallaehia  with 
a  view  apparently  of  stormim;  Kalafat,  either  to  laeilitate  their  ])assai>;e  of 
the  river,  or  to  o})en  eommunieations  with  Si'rvia,  where  nunu‘rous 
partisans  of  tin*  (V.ar  are  supposed  to  exist.  Omar  l*ashah  ih‘ti‘rmim*d 
to  antieipate  this  movement  hy  attaekinij;  an  entrenched  position  of  the 
Kussians  a  few  miles  from  Kalalat.  A  series  of  sanguinary  encounters 
resulted,  which  terminated  in  the  retreat  of  the  Kussians,  with  ^reat 
loss.  As  the  ‘Times’  of  the  Kith  remarks  : — ‘  To  hticc  thioi  assumed 
tin*  ojreusivt'y  and  attacked  with  success  a  Jiussian  dicision  in  an 
intrenched  camp^  is  hij  far  the  (/reatest  exptoit  the  Turkish  armif  has 
jwrformed  since  the.  eoinmencement  of’  the  irar.*  \\\*  form  no  slight 
estimate  of  tin*  evils  of  war.  'rin*y  cannot  he  e\a^i;eratt*d,  in  what¬ 
ever  li^ht,  or  in  r(‘i'ard  to  'vhatever  ]»artii*s,  they  arc*  vi(*wc*d.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  (V.ar  resolve  on  hravin^  them,  wi*  ho])ethat  no  half  nn‘asureie: 
will  he*  n*sortc‘d  to  hy  our  rulers.  ^I'ln*  Baltic  as  wc*!!  as  tin*  Black  Sea, 
must  he*  oeeupic'd  hy  our  lh‘et ;  St.  Kc‘tc‘rshuri^h  as  well  as  Sebastopol 
and  ( klc'ssa,  must  he*  tauij^ht  hy  hitter  experic*ne(*  tin*  misc*ric‘s  which 
the  ir  insane  and)ition  is  intlictini^  on  otln*!*  ])e*e)ple*.  d’he  more*  ele*cide‘el 
the  nn‘asure*s  employe*d,  the*  briefer  will  he  the  struiLj^le.  M(‘rcv  eepially 
with  sound  policy  would  throw  away  the  scabbard  when  once  the  sword 
is  drawn. 

We*  le*arn  I'rorn  the  ])nhlie  journals  that  Mr.  He*nry  IVitse*,  of 
l>arlin<^ton,  Mr.  .Iosc])h  Sturge*,  and  anothe*r  i'entl(*man,  have*  left 
Fni^land  lor  St.  IVdershuri'h,  as  a  ele*])utatie)n  from  the*  Society  of 
Friends,  for  the*  pur})ose  of  ende‘avorinij^  to  indiu-e*  the*  Kmj)e*ror  to 
c  onn*  to  teTins  witlithe  Forte.  On  the  tirst  annouin*e*nn*nt  of  this  fae*t, 
it  will  probably  indiu'e  a  smile*,  and  he  ivi^arelcd  as  e*mine*ntly  Quixotic. 
.Indeed  hy  an  ordinary  standard,  it  wears  this  appe‘arance;  yet,  on 
turthcr  e*onsideration,  it  will  he*  re*eleenn*el  from  re*proae*h,  and  he  invested 
with  many  of  the*  attributes  of  moral  heroism.  The  mission  may  fail; 
it  will  jerohahly  do  so:  hut  the  nn‘n  who  e*an  so  act  are^  the  a^e*nts 
ordinarily  em]>loyed  in  tin*  ijfreat  moral  achicvenu*nts  of  our  race*.  There 
IS  soincthinj^  jiartakiiui;  of  the*  sublime*  in  the  conlielein*e*  thus  shown  in 
the  ]>rinciples  j)re)fessed.  Such  a  spectacle  is  refreshinjjf  in  these  days  of 
scc]>ticism  and  inditlere‘nce. 

1  iiK  National  Fi  hlic  S(;iie)e.)L  Association,  held  a  conferemce  at 
Manchester  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth  inst.,  and  a  public  meeting  on 
the  evening  ed*  the  same  day.  Alexande*r  Henry,  Fsep,  late  M.F.  for 
the*  county,  presided  at  the  former,  and  Ahsolom  VV'atkin,  Ksep,  at  thw 
latter,  'fhe  e'onl’crcnce*  was  more  intluentially  attenele*el  than  on  former 
(Krasiens,  and  was  obviously  desij^ned  to  he‘ar  on  the  ])arlianu‘ntarj 
eliscussion  of  the  Society’s  scheme.  Our  readers  will  re*mcmhe*r  that 
a  e*ominitte*e  on  e'ducation  sat  during  bust  se*ssion,  and  that  Lord  .John 
Kussell  i»rcsentcd  an  Educational  Bill  to  the  lower  House.  The  Jlan- 
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clitafrr  ami  Saijhril  liiU  Is  to  Ih‘  n^^uin  subiuittod,  and  the  iniiiistmul 
leadiT,  it  is  su)*>|)osi.‘<l,  will  l>rinjj:  in  Ids  bill  also.  In  anticipation  of 
these  t'veiits,  {[w  Satiaaul  Public  School  Association  has  jn-epared  a 
<lraui:lit  hilh  einlKulyini;  its  views,  and  we  may  therelore  look  for  a 
re-diseiissioii  of  the  whole  t[iu‘stion.  '1  he  s])cakers  at  Manelu‘ster — on 
wliat  ^mnnul  we  know  not — s|>oke  of  a  i^reat  chan;^c  havinp^  heen 
wroiurht  the  views  of  the  public,  on  the  subject  in  (piestiou.  Of 
such  chauLTe  we  arc  not  co^ni/Jint.  So  far  as  our  observation  extends — 
and  we  have  not  been  unmindfvd  of  the  subject — our  im])ression  is  the 
reViTse  of  that  which  was  cx])ressed.  In  several  cases  we  have  noted 
a  j^rowin*:  mistrust  oi‘  j>arliameutary  interiereiice  with  education,  and 
a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  n'sults  ot  voluntaryism.  'I'liis,  we 
Udieve,  to  1m‘  the  ea.se,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  our  ^lanchcster 
friends  do  m>t  find  it  to  be  so.  Diilerin*;^  materially  from  the  Society, 
we  are  ^^ratilied  to  report  the  improved  tone  which  marked  its 
ini*etin^s.  This  was  very  obvious,  and  is  one  ol*  the  beiudits  which 
airrue  from  the  increased  attention  reecntly  ^iven  to  the  subjeet.  On 
former  occasions,  we  hav(‘  bad  to  rey^ret  tbc  depreciatory  and  sneerin':^ 
tone  in  which  the  labors  t»f  others  were  refuTcil  to,  the  p'oss  injustice 
done  to  the  advoeati’s  of  voluntaryism,  the  marvellous  iirnoranee  dis¬ 
played  on  sonu*  of  the  more  obvious  faetsof  the  case,  and  the  misstate¬ 
ment  of  the  views  of  those  \»ho  dissent  from  state  or  municipal 
interfenaiee  with  educ-ation.  'fbe  meetings  to  which  we  now  refer 
were  Imimrably  exempt  from  these  bh‘mishes,  while  a  ijfenerous  spirit 
charaeteri/.ed  the  riderences  which  were  made  to  o}>])oncnts.  Mr.  llrii^ht, 
referring'  to  Mr.  Baines  and  Mr.  Miall,  avowed  ‘the  prol'oimd  ri'.'^peet’ 
with  which  he  rei::arded  tlunn.  ‘i)f  Mr.  Baines,’  said  tlu‘  nunnber  for 
Manchester,  ‘  he  woubl  say  this  much,  that  he  belii‘vcd  there  was  no 
man,  in  that  building  or  out  of  it,  in  this  country,  whatever  his 
opinions  upon  that  ijuestlon,  who  was  more  anxious  for  the  I'ducation 
of  the  )HU)ple  than  Mr.  Baines  was,  and  he  bidieved  there  was  no  man 
who  luul  ilone  more  by  his  pi'rstmal  labor,  by  bis  contributions,  and 
by  his  investij^ation  of  the  tpiestion,  to  create  an  interest  in  favor  oi 
cthiealitm  ainoni^  the  |H‘opU‘  of  this  eountrv.’ 

'I'he  folU>win^^  resolutions  wen*  adopU'd  by  the  Conji  rener,  and  wc 
print  them  entire,  a>  ixplanatory  of  the  views  of  the  Association.  They 
contain,  in  <»ur  judgment,  inueli  truth,  mixed  with  sjine  serious 


eiTors: 


‘dhal  this  ( 'onferenee  is  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  ])rovidin^ 
.<ound  primary  instruction  for  every  child;  that  the  present  means  of 
public  instruction  are  inadetpiate  to  this  end;  and  that  the  necessary 
lunds  h»r  the  purpose  should  be  raised  by  h)cal  rates,  tbe  control  ot  such 
rates,  and  the  mamii^einent  (»f  the  schools  to  be  supported  thereby 
beiii^  vcsteil  in  t  ommittees  elected  for  that  }uir])ose  bv  the  ratepayers. 

I  hat,  in  the  opinion  ol  this  Conference,  no  system  of  schools  which 
etudeis  sectarian  advantages,  or  invades  the  rii^hts  of  conscience,  can 
prove  permanently  satisfactory  to  the  country,  " 

I  hat,  in  the  opinion  <»1  this  Conlerence,  no  system  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  I'an  be  cmnpK'te  without  provision  for  imiustrial  schools,  where 
riHpiiri'd  by  the  exiuTfUcies  of  the  i»opulation. 
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‘'I'liat.  ill  the  opinion  of  this  C\nit’i*iviuv.  tlu‘  Xatioir.il  Ihihlic  Si*liool 
AssiK*iati()ii  should  takr  stops  iiir  tho  iiitroihiotioii  ol’  a  pormissivo  Uill 
into  rarliaiiioiit  at  tlu*  oarliost  possihh‘  piM’iotl  of  tho  oiisuiiii^  sossion  ; 
and  that  thov  shouhl  oinplov  tlu'ir  utmost  i‘trorts  in  prossiii^  it  forward. 

‘'fhat  this  t'oidoroiioo  roooi^uisi's  tlu*  iiooossit y  ol\‘iuhraoiiii^  i‘xistiiiv: 
soluHils  In  any  systoiii  of  national  instruction,  and  approvos  tho  ])ro- 
vi>ion  inad(*  hy  tho  Hill  of  tin*  National  Huhlic  School  .Association  to 
include  such  schools,  hy  which  tho  conscientious  convictions  of  tho 
managers  and  of  tho  ratc|»ayors  arc  1‘ully  protected. ' 

Wo  utterly  deny,  what  was  assuniod  throu^liout  those  nu*i*tin^s,  tho 
failure  of  the  voluntary  systt*ni.  On  tlio  contrary,  wo  atliriu  that  it 
has  hoi*ii  ra])idly  j^ainini^  on  tlu*  i;4;noranci*  (»f  tlu*  people,  and  is  now  in 
inon*  intolli'jft*!!!  and  vi^jforous action  than  at  any  iornier  pi*rit)d.  Instead 
ofovincinijf  symptoms  of  wi*ariiu*ss.  or  showiui*-  any  unfitness  to^^rajiph* 
with  tlu*  oxistiiiLT  i*vil,  it  is  manifestly  iinjin^viiiLT  its  nnu-hinory,  aui^- 
inontiuL,^  its  n*sourccs,  and  onterinij;  on  more  enlarii^ed  and  vii^'orous 
modes  of  action.  ‘  As  to  tlu*  l>oth  of  rolii^^ious  accommodation 

and  of  school  accommodation.’  says  the  *  liceds  elercurv’  of  tlu*  ‘Jlst, 

*  it  is  positivt*ly  hcffintt/  fhr  As  to  the  (juiilitii,  it  is  (*Vi*r 

improviirjf.’  Tlu*  iVit*nds  of  voluntary  education  should  projiare  for  a 
parhamentary  oanepai^n.  d'ho  ijucstion  may  juis-ihly  ho  haiidod  oVi*r 
to  a  futurt*  sossi«)n  ;  hut  no  harm  can  result  from  ]»ri*-arran<^(*nu*nt.  d’o 
hi*  forewarnoil  is  to  ho  forearmed. 

HaKIUAMK.NT.VUV  HkFOUM  is  I.N  DaNCJKK  of  IJFIN'O  SllKI.VKI).  d’ho 
(’onsorvr.tivos  are.*of  course,  ojiposed  to  it  ;  tho  lV(*lites  oaniuU  ho  su)*- 
posed  to  look  on  it  with  lavor ;  tho  WhiL‘;s  :iiv*.  at  host,  luki*warm  ;  and 
the  nuu’c  advanced  roforniers,  in  addition  to  their  i*onstitutin^  a  small 
minority  of  tlu*  House,  are  destitute  of  union,  or  mutual  oonfulenco. 
It  is  true  that  ministers  are  ]»lcdi:;cd  to  introduce  a  Hill,  and  that  tlu* 
last  clci  tion  placed  heyond  douht  tho  ni*cossity  for  some  strinj^ent  and 
radical  measure.  Hut  tho  ])rest‘nt  oircumstanoos  of  the  country,  it 
may  he  alleged,  call  for  ]»ostponomont.  Wo  are  on  the  eve  of  a  war 
wliich  tho  slii^htost  incidi*nt  may  rendi*r  |Li;oiu*ral  ;  and  at  such  a  time, 
it  may  he  plausihly  ari,^iu*d,  our  attention  should  he  i^ivcn  exclusively 
to  tho  lH*st  mode  ol‘  carryinD^  it  to  a  successful  issue.  W’e  doubt  not 
that  this  pl»*a  will  hi*  raised,  and  when  the  com]>lexion  of  tho  cahinot, 
and  the  variety  oi*  interests  which  pariianu*ntary  reform  will  alfoct,  arc 
taken  into  acoount,  wo  must  not  ho  surprised  at  an  attempt  to  defer, 
to  a  tuturo  sossion,  tlu*  correction  ol‘(*vils  which  an*  too  notorious  to  hi*! 


any  loiuj^i'i*  d(*nied.  d’lu'n*  is  no  lack  ol'  candor  in  supposini'  that  tho 
loaning;  of  ministers  is  in  favor  of  postponement ;  and  unl(*.ss  the  country 
1h*  alivi*  to  the  damper,  and  early  eommunicate  with  their  n*])res(*ntatives, 
we  may  Ik*  assured  that  the  matter  will  he  deferri‘d.  Such  is  our  honest 
conviction  ;  nor  are  we  disposi*d  to  speak  harshly  of  a  ])olicy  which  has 
some  semhlance  of  justification  in  tlu*  fearful  crisis  that  has  arisen.  Wo 
si*t*,  however,  no  cause  for  delay.  <  hi  the  contrary,  as  incr(*ased  hunlens 
must  he  imjioscd,  in  order  to  mwt  the  (*x|H*nses  of  a  war,  now  of  all 
times  would  seem  to  us  the  most  hetittiny;  to  enlarL^e  tlu?  basis  of  our 
repres(*ntativc  system,  and  to  purify  it  from  those  terrihlo  evils  which 
arc  undcrminiiiL^  the  iutc^ritv  and  manhood  of  our  iicojile.  Instead  ol 
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(h-lVrrln;;  rctorni  on  aironnt  ot  tlio  war  that  is  iinininCMit,  wt*  slu^uld 
thfiuH*  ilorivoan  achlitional  ivason  lor  stivn^^tluMiini:  tin*  ]>oinilar  oleinoiit 
of  our  constitution,  in  orJor  that  our  rulers  may  more  eertainly  calcu- 
late  on  the  cheerful  ami  zealous  sui>)K)rt  of  the  people. 

With  these  views  we  are  ^dad  to  read  the  rej)orts  of  the  me(‘tinij;s 
rcciMitlv  held  at  Shetlield  and  .Manchester,  and  should  like  to  s(‘e  them 
followed  up  throu^dumt  the  eountrv.  'I'he  former  of  thes(‘  met‘tinL:s 
was  held  on  the  lOth.  in  the  morning  ^Ir.  Hadlield  rendered  an 
a<*count  of  his  stewardship,  and  it  is  not  too  mueh  to  say  that  few 
con>titiicncies  havi*  received  so  satisfactory  an  exposition  from  th(‘ir  re- 
pri‘S(*ntative.  'flu*  ])resence  of  such  men  in  th(‘  liritish  l*arliament 
i;ocs  far  to  redt'cm  tliat  assemhly  from  tlu*  reproach  under  which  it  has 
lon^  labored.  Tlu‘  eonseientiousness  with  which  Mr.  liadtield  has 
discharj^ed  his  ])arliamentary  duties  is  worthy  of  all  ])rais(‘.  In  tlu* 
evening  of  the  same*  elay  a  ^Tcat  ndinnn  han([uet  was  held  in  the 
Music  Hall  at  Shciru‘ld.  at  which  several  memhers  oi‘  ])arlianu‘nt  were 
present.  Wi‘  should  he  ;4;lad  to  comment  on  some  oi  the  spivehes, hut 
must  he  content  with  transferrin*;  to  our  ])a;L;es  the  resolutions  which 
wt*n‘  unaninu)usly  ado])ti‘<l.  'riiey  are  as  follow: — 

‘'Phis  meeting  rc'^^ards  with  much  satisfaction  tlu*  ex])ressed  inten¬ 
tion  of  lu'r  Majesty's  Ministers  te>  hrin^  torwarel,  in  the*  eenuiui; sessiem, 
a  nu'asure  e)f  l*arrmme‘ntary  Ke*iorm.  and  would  ur^e*  u])e)n  the  *;e)veTn- 
ment  the*  ]»ro]»rit*ty  ami  the  eluty  e)f  ]>laein^  the  re])resentation  of  the 
pe*e»ph*  in  the  House*  e)f  Comme>ns  upe)n  sue-h  a  basis  as  shall  eh>  eejual 
justie-e*  to  all  inte*re‘sts  ami  classes  of  the  ]K)pulatie)n  e)f  the*  rniteel 
Kim;ele)m.' 

* 'That  the*  e*xte*nsion  e)i’  the*  I’ranehise,  he)wever  just  ami  necessary, 
will  m>t  avail  to  hrin;jf  the  Hemse  e)f  C\)num)ns  me)re  inte)  harme)ny  with 
]tid»lie*  ejpiniein,  unh*ss  the  elistrihutiem  e)f  the  electoral  ])e)wer  he  i;re*atly 
chani;e*el,  as  well  by  the*  ahe)lition  e»f  all  small  dependent  e)r  eorrujit 
horouirhs  and  the  ti’anste*re*m*e  e)f  the  me*mhers  e)f  such  horejui^hs  to  new 
and  e*nlari;e*el  e*e)nstitue*neie*s,  as  by  ;;ivin*;  an  inereaseel  numh(*r  e>f  iv- 
]»re*se*ntatives  te)  the*  larire  te)wns  ami  pe>puh)us  districts  in  the*  rnite*el 

K  iuLTehun.’ 

1  hat  this  mce'tiiu;  is  eh*e*])ly  sensible*  e)f  the  t*vilsanel  elis^rae'c  whie*h 
arise*  treem  the*  pre*vah*nee  e»t  intimielatieen  ami  ee)rruptie>n  in  varieeiis 
teerms  anuen^  the*  e*e)unty  ami  horeeuj^h  ee)nstitue*neies  eef  the  kimrehnn, 
ami  weeulel  ur;^e*  Upon  the  p)vernme*nt  the  neeessitv  e>f  atfeerelini^  te)  the 
\shede*  e*le'e*te)ral  heuly  the  shelte*r  ami  ])rote‘etie)n  e)f  the  mode  e)f  veetini; 
umle*rste)e)el  hv  the*  seere*t  halleet.’ 

I  he*  Mane*lu*ster  im*e*tini;  te)ok  phu*e  e)n  the  2  lth,  in  ])ursnanee  of  an 
annual  e'ustenn.  ami  was  ehstin^uislu*el  hv  tlu*  explicitness  eef  the*  vie*ws 
pn)pe>uiule‘el,  aiul  the*  i‘arnestne*ss  with  wliich  the  relormers  e)f  Lane*ashire 
a<hlre*sse*el  the*mse*lve*s  to  tlu*  ^rave*  ejuestie)ns  which  must  spee*elily  K* 
.'‘uhmitteMl  te)  parlianu'nt.  An  enlar^e*nu*nt  e)f  the  ce)nstitne*ne*y,  the 
h.ilh)t,  ami  tiie*nnial  ]*arlianu*nts,  are  the  three*  ])()ints  i*s])e*ciaily  in- 
si>te‘el  e>n,  aiul  We*  she)uhl  Ih*  ^hiel  te)  see*  ivloriiu'rs  at  lari;e*  rallyini^ 
ro»uul  the*m.  W  e*  e*an  make*  reunn  eenlv  leer  the  tollowin^  extract  ireeiii 
the  .'*pe*ech  e>l  Mr.  Milner  (libseen,  which  is  i)re*i;iiant  with  a  nueral  that 
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(ms^ht  to  have  miieli  weight: — ‘  'riioro  was  one  tact  that  wiis  most 
stairr^t‘ri>i^»  majority  ol‘  the  House  of  Commons 

shonhl  he  ri‘turned  hy  a  small  minority  of  electors.  Under  a  sound 
representative  system,  surely  a  majority  in  ])arliament  should  have 
.M)im‘thin^  to  do  with  the  majority  in  the  eountry,  hut  from  tables 
whieh  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Kdwards  it  a])peared  that  ddO  memher> 
of  tlu^  House  of  Commons — a  majority  of  the  whoh*  assembly — mii>;ht 
he  returned  by  U)S,00()  electors.  More  than  that,  it  was  the  majority 
of  those  lGS,tHH)  electors  who  miufht  leturn  them,  so  that,  in  point  of 
f;u*t,  the  SlK),000  electors  who  Ibrined  the  whole  of  the  constituent 
hodv  of  the  United  Kini^dom  mij^ht  he  overruled  by  a  small  minority 
of  their  own  body,  not  exeeedin^  UK),000,  who  mi^ht,  as  arrauijjement s 
now  stood,  command  a  majority  in  the  Hou.se  of  (\)mmons.’  The 
non-existence  of  any  ^ix'at  pojmlar  exeitement  is  adduced  by  some  as 
a  reason  why  ])arliamentarv  reform  shoidil  he  deferred.  Our  con- 
elusion  is  ditferent.  We  would  avail  ourselves  of  the  ])resent  lull  in 
order  to  correct  admitted  evils  without  hazardinijf  those  which  are 
attendant  on  periods  of  i^reat  excitement. 

Till:  Mii/roN  Cluh  iikm)  its  aitointed  soihiU:  onthellth,  at 
Radley's  Hotel,  London.  The  number  of  gentlemen  present  was  con¬ 
siderable.  Samuel  Morley,  Esep,  ])resided,  and  his  openin'^  speeeh  was 
tlistiui^uished  by  intelligence,  explicitness,  and  practical  wisdom.  There 
.ire  few  men  equal  to  Mr.  Morley  in  these  respects.  He  always  leaves 
the  impression  of  a  Christian  gentleman  whose  o])inions  are  matured 
and  iirmly  held ;  who  is  well  aware  of  the  objections  ur^tul  ai^ainsi 
them  ;  and  is  quite  willing  that  others  should  exmvise  the  same  liberty 
as  himself.  From  the  first  he  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Jliltoit 
Cluh^  and  the  fact  of  his  doinijf  so  has  secured  the  confidence  of  some 
who  mi;^dit  otherwise  have  doubted  the  ])ractical)ility  of  the  scheme. 
After  rcij^rettin^  that  so  loni;  a  period  had  elapsed  before  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  project,  he  coiii^ratulated  its  friends  that  they  wen* 
at  length  ‘to  all  a])j)earance  apjuijaehinjjf  the  heu^innin^  of  the  end.’ 
In  the  original  scheme  it  was  estimated  that  .£o0,000  would  he  re- 
«pured  ;  hut  the  ])remises  on  Ludi'ate-hill  have  Ix'en  purchased  on 
terms  which  virtuallv  niluce  the  amount  to  .£t(),(K)0.  A  fourth  of* 
this  sum — .£10,000  -may  remain  as  a  mort^ai^t*  on  the  ])rop(*rtv,  so 
that  .£d0,(K10  i.s  all  whieh  tlu*  committee  absolutely  n*(|uire.  It  was 
r(*porte<l  in  May  last  that  .£K),0(KI  had  l)e(‘n  raised  by  the  sale  of 
♦lehentures  of  .£o0  each,  and  since  then  .£10,150  have  been  added. 
<hdy.£:iS50  therefore  remain  to  lx*  raised.  Of  the  (»00  debentures 
mt(»  which  the  stock  of  the  com])any  is  dividt‘d,  52d  have  been  disposetl 
of,  of  which  !()(>  have  been  taken  u]>  hy  87  residents  in  London.  Oidy 
*  t  of  these  debentures  were  unappropriated  at  tin*  tiim*  of  the  meet- 
nijLf,  and  stroiiLf  confidence  w;is  (‘xpre.ssed  in  the  report  of  the  y>r6>r/.v/o/n// 
('ommiffrr,  that  many  of  them  would  he  immediately  secured  hy  the 
Wealthy  di.s.senters  of  London. 

Mr.  H  enry  Bateman,  to  whose  untiring  efforts  the]uihlic  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  successfid  carryinj^  out  of  the  scheme,  ur^exl  its 
claims  with  characteristic  earnestness,  and  was  followed  hv  Mr.  (ieori^e 
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Wilson,  who  iiifonncd  tlu*  nicetinirthat  thtM-oiiiinitttv  ha<l  hoen  otleml 
lor  tlu*ir  hariTJ^'^  i‘X])ivsstMl  his  strong'  foovietion  that  in 
tho  lowest  ]»oint  ol'  riew,  the  ])ros]M‘ets  ol’  the  institution  ‘were  lavor- 
able  in  the  extnane.’  'J'he  jjuestion  of  liability  is  one  whieh  natiirallv 
arises  in  connexion  with  the  (h‘lu‘ntnres  of  the  association,  aiul  wt‘wm* 
ver\'  ^l;nl  to  find  this  point  refern‘d  to  in  distinct  and  most  satisfm-torv 
tenns,  hv  Doctor  Foster,  Professor  of  duris])nidenee  at  Fniversity 
Folle^e.  ‘Sonn*  persons  miitht  ask,’  said  Dr.  Foster.  ‘  wliat  is  the 
nature  of  the  liahilitv  ineurri'd  hy  those  ufentlemen  who  take  deheii- 
tures?  Me  mi;^dit  answer  hrietly  they  will  incur  no  liahilitv  at  all. 
It  w;i.s  not  a  sliari‘holdiniX  eonet'rn.  A  ])erson  who  took  a  delnMiture 
nierelv  lent  £o0  to  the  trustees  of  the  eluh.’  Such  hein^  tin*  state  «>f 
thimjrs,  we  trust  the  vnomdary  arranii^ements  of  the  eominitttH*  will  W 
speedily  eom])h‘ted.  'fhe  henetieial  etleets  of  siu*h  an  institution  are 
t«M>  obvious  to  nei'd  enforeeinent.  'fhe  wondiT  is  that  tlu*y  have  not 
lono  ^inee  h‘d  to  its  formation,  lliul  th(‘y  done  so,  ^j^reatiT  union  ami 
more  elVeetive  action  wouhl  have  ])r<*vailed.  It  is  luwer,  howi'ver.  t(K) 
late  to  mend;  and  we  then‘h)ri*  ri'joiee,  thoniLjh  it  1m‘  the  eh‘Venth  hour, 
to  S4‘e  the  Milton  Clnb  nsiiii^  into  existence.  We  shoidtl  have  ]>re- 
fem‘d  a  broader  basis,  but  defer  to  the  views  of  those  who  have 
4h‘vot4‘(l  their  time  and  services  to  the  oriLcination  of  the  selienu*. 

'Pin:  Hkvi'ukm)  Wii.i.iAM  .Iay,  of  IbvTir,  was  removed  by  death 
at  his  house  in  Percy  Place,  on  'ruesday,  December  27th,  ISod,  in  the 
Noth  year  4)f  his  a^4*.  Me  had  been  the  minister  of  AriLj:yle  Fha]»el, — 
whii'h  be.  hiins4‘lf  opened  in  17St), — tor  the  unusually  lon^  ptTitxl  of 
sixty-three  years,  tlurinij  whieh  successive  yfenerations  enjoyed  ids  })as- 
toral  instruction.  In  the  early  jiart  ol’his  life  there  was  so  little  attraction 
in  the  Kstabiished  Fiiureh,  and  so  much  in  the  ])id})it  of  Ari^ylc 
tdiapel,  that  per.oins  of  hiLrh  rank,  and  of  jiolitieal  and  litcrarA 
ominenet',  iloeki'd  around  tlu*  youthful  preaclu'r,  and  admitti‘il  him  to 
tlu'ir  jirivatt*  frieiulship.  Aiuoul!:  these  were  Jaird  ami  l-»ady  iJarhani, 
.Mr.  WillH'rforee  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Moore.  The  same  natural 
ehnpu‘nee.  sound  theoloL^v,  (luaiut  illustration,  and  unrividled  pathos, 
whieh  fascinated  the  ldu:h-born  and  cultivated,  was  not  less  <  harminjj 
to  the  many.  Mis  pidilications  an*  numerous,  and  well-known :  his 
‘  liifi*  o\  Fonu*lius  Winter’; — ‘Sermons’; — ‘Family  Discourses’; — 
‘  t’hristian  l\uiti*mplati*d’; — *  Family  I’rayers’; — ‘Morning  and  Fvcninj; 
Kxt*n*i>es'; — ami  many  .separati*  Si*rmons.  .Mr.  dav,  though  a  con¬ 
scientious  diss4*nter,  and  liheral  In  jiolitics,  was  not  at  anv  time,  what 
is  now  undin*st«MHl  as  a  piddie  man.  Avoiding  platform  oratory, 
he  4*o!ifmed  himself  .strictly  to  the  ])ulpit,  ami  to  the  reproduction  of 
his  sermons  in  books.  Mavin;jj  for  many  years  visited  London  as  a 
perioilical  ]ire:u  her  in  Surrey  Fhapel.  lu' became  as  well  known  there  as 
if  lu*  had  been  a  resident  ndnistc'r.  We  bi*lieve  that  his  autobiou:raj)hv 
Uixs  loinr  lH*cn  pH'pared,  and  we  shall  look  for  it  with  much 
Miterest.  as  we  understand  it  will  inclutU*  the  eorre.sjion deuce  ot 
endm'ut  p<*rsons.  and  will  throw  much  unexp4‘eted  lii^ht  on  tlu'ir  cha- 
r:ii‘U*rs.  I  he  variety  a.s  wi‘ll  as  extensiveness  4)f  ^Ir.  ♦lav’s  accjuaint- 
ance.  and  the  .“hiewil  jiower  ol  obsoryatiou  and  ^yord-])ainting  whieh  h«’ 
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tor  so  luanv  yoars,  aiv  siiro  to  t’linnsh  a  *  Lite’  ol  ran* 
inliTfst.  It  woiiM  Ik*  tliiruaill  to  a}»pr(‘flato  tlu*  imliivct  usotulnoss 
4»r  his  j)rolrai-tc‘<l  niiinstrv  in  Hath,  liis  own  iniprossion,  we  havi? 
hoi'll  iniornu'il,  was  that  he  diil  inoro  ^ood  hy  liis  writinij^s  than  hy 
liis  pivaohiiiL;.  llo  will  ])rol>ahly  ho  roiiioinhoroil  lor  many  years  to 
oonie  as  the  most  strikin;^  ami  [lojuihu*  proaohor  ol'  his  day,  whose 
i*\oollonoios  and  I'anlts  wt'ro  oipially  poonliar,  and  eipially  unlikely 
to  he  rivalled,  or  even  imitated,  with  any  pixwpeet  ol’  siieeess. 


i'itrrnni  ‘Jiitrlliiprr. 


Just  Puhlislud. 

Disoovrrv.  A  Poem.  I>v  Eilwaril  Aldam  heat  ham. 

Ih'parted  Worth  ami  (Ireatiu'ss  Ijameiiteil.  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Symington,  D.l).  Preached  at  Paisley,  Det.  ‘2,  1S53.  By 
William  Symin^^ton,  D.l). 

Aims  and  Ends. 

Ephemeris;  or,  Leavi's  from  the  .lonnial  of  Marian  Drayton. 

Letters  of  Uaelu'l  Lady  Russell,  i!  \ Ols. 

The  Youth  and  Womanhood  of  Helen  'ryrrel.  By  tlu'  Author  of  Brampton 
Rectory,  (ompton  Merivale,  Aire. 

Louisa  Von  Plettenhans.  The  .hmrnal  of  a  Poor  Youn^  Lady. 

Ahrid^ment  of  theOllieial  Report  of  lloraei'  Mann,  Esip,  to  the  |{(’2jistrar- 
(ieiieral  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Alarriai^e.s.  ShowiiiL'  the  Ninnher  of  Plaei'sfor 
Reliirious  Worship,  and  of  Sittini^s  and  Attendants,  Ae.  Ae.,  in  Eimland  and 
Wales. 

A  Defence  of  ‘The  Eclipse  of  Faith.’  By  its  Author.  Beinj'  a  rejoinder 
to  Professor  Newman’s  Reply. 

Bihle/rrinm]>hs.  A  .Inhih'i^  Memorial  for  thi^  British  and  Foreiiini  Bible 
Siwiety  By  the  Rev.  'riiomas  d’impson. 

Essay  on  Unman  Happiness.  By  (’.  B.  Adderley,  M.P.  Si'eond  Edition. 

A  .Memoir  of  the  Rev.  .lames  ('rahh,  late  of  Sonlhampton.  By  .Folm 
Rndall. 

Lrael  in  Eirypt;  or,  tlie  Books  of  (Jenesis  and  Exodns  Illustrated  hy  Flxist- 
inur  .Monnnients. 

Elements  of  . I nrisprndenee.  By  (’harles  .lames  Foster,  Lli.D. 

Sahliatli  Ihenimj:  Readinirs  on  tin*  New  ^restainent. — St.  .Mark.  By  Rev. 
•lohn  (’miimini^,  D.l).,  F.R.S.E. 

ord-Piei iires  trom  the  Bible;  or.  Scenes  from  Scripture  History  D(5- 
pieted,  and  tln  ir  Practical  and  Doctrinal  Teaehin;r  .Vsserted  and  Eiiforeeil.  By 
L.  11.  Taylor. 

I  lie  White  Shroud,  and  other  Poems.  P>\  A.  L.  O.  E. 

1  he  (  rossand  the  Dra'.ron;  or,  the  Fort  lines  of  ( !hrist.ianity  in  (.'hina.  With 
Notices  ol  the  Christian  .Missions  and  .Missionaries,  and  some  Account  of  the 
t  hiiiesc  Scent  Soeietic'^.  P»v  John  Kesson. 
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Zohnib;  or,  a  Midsummer  Day’s  Dream,  and  other  Poems.  Py  AVilliani 
Tliomsis  Thoriitou. 

Kenneth  Forlx's;  or,  Fourteen  Ways  of  Studying  the  Pible. 

The  Lainj)  of  Love.  Fdited  hy  the  Rt‘V.  ChrLtian  Henry  Jhiteman. 

Ilistoiy  of  the  Protestant  Chureh  in  Hungary,  from  the  Peginnin"  of  tlu* 
Hefunnation  to  IS.jO:  with  referenee  also  to  Transvlvania.  Translated  hv  tin* 
Kev.  J.  Oaij;,  D.D.  With  an  Introduetion  by  .1.  ll.  Merle  D’Aubi^ne,  D.l). 

Leetures  in  Aid  of  Self-Improvement.  Addressed  to  Youii"  Men  and 
Others.  Hv  Thonuus  T.  Lyneh. 

(\elopa‘<lia  Pibliou:raj)hiea.  A  Library  Alaniial  of  Theologieal  and  (icneral 
Lit»‘niture.  Part  XVl. 

Tlie  Eternal  Day.  Py  the  Pev.  Horatius  Ponar,  D.D. 

A  (iiiide  to  (leolo^y.  Py  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.K.S.,  F.G.S.,  &e.  Fourtli 
Edition. 

Of  Pbiralityof  Worlds.  An  Essay. 

Pnsiness  as  it  is,  and  as  it  mi^ht  be.  Py  Joseph  Lyndall.  Prize  Essay. 

Youni'  Mens’  (Miristian  Assoeiation. 

Illustration  of  Scripture  from  Potanieal  Seienee.  Py  David  Gossie. 

Kcdeemini;  Love.  Py  W.  P.  Mackenzie,  M.A. 

'riie  Lite  and  Letters  of  Christ oidier  Anderson.  Py  his  Nejdiew,  11  ugh 
Amlerson. 

Leetures  on  the  Theory  and  Praetiee  of  llonuvopathy.  Delivered  at  the 
Hahnemann  Hospital  School  of  Ilomn'oj)athy.  Py  P.  E.  Dudgeon,  M.D. 

Tlie  (’onfessor.  A  Jesuit  Tale  of  the  Times,  founded  on  fact.  Py  the 
Author  of  Michael  ('aoidy.  AVith  Preface  by  the  Pev.  C.  P.  Taylcr,  M.A. 

Thoughts  and  Sketelies  in  Verse.  Py  Caroline  Dent. 

Sabbath  Morning  Headings  on  the  Old  Testament.  Py  the  Pev.  John  Cum- 
ming,  D.D.,  F.P.S.E. — Pook  of  Exodus. 

d'he  Coming  ‘d'ime  of  TVouble,’  during  which  the  ‘Great  Hail’  of  the 
‘Si'venth  Vial’  will  hi*  seen  in  the  Armies  of  Pussia  now  preparing  to  come 
down  upon  the  Paj)al  Kingdonus  of  Europe.  Viewed  in  connexion  with  th(‘ 
Eastern  Question,  Ac.  Ac. 

Imperial  (iazetteer.  A  (Jeneral  Dictionary  of  Geograjdiy,  Physical,  J’oli- 
tieal,  Statistical,  Descriptive,  Ac.  Ac.  Parts  V.  and  Vl. 

Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  during  my  time.  Pv  Henrv  Piehard  Lord 
Hollainl.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland.  Vol.  11. 
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